: 


INDUSTRIAL MAR 


SELLING AND ADVERTISING 


Industrial Advertising’s 


MAN-OF-THE-YEAR 
weep, 14] 





FORECAST FOR (58 


e Most admen predict bigger 
ad budgets, higher sales... . p. 37 


e Agencymen tell how ads 
will sell harder in 58 


e Business paper ad trend is to 
fewer books, color, big space . p. 44 


ROBERT G. HILL 
Manager of Advertising 


Columbia-Geneva Division 
United States Steel Corporation 


A special award, 

Industrial Advertising’s 
Company-of-the-Year 
CHAS. PFIZER& CO. . .. . 91.147 
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Yes. Multipage advertisements in a business magazine not only 
receive higher readership than single pages, but their use is in- 
creasing, according to two recently completed McGraw-Hill Re- 
search Department studies. 

One study shows both visibility and readership per page in- 
creased with the number of pages used. One page advertisements 
averaged 30°; visibility and 7° readership, while four-page 
advertisements averaged 46°; and 13°, per page. 

The other study reveals that the use of multipage units has 
increased 121°; from 1950 to 1955. The space these units repre- 
sent increased 145°). For more complete facts on these studies, 
ask your McGraw-Hill man for Data Sheets #3102 and #3108.1. 

Studies such as these are a continuing program at McGraw-Hill 

. all designed to provide a better understanding of how good 


advertising in good business magazines can help create more sales. 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY. INC., 330 WEST 42ND STREET. NEW YORK 














The advertiser who wants to reach U. S. 


_ Industry can do it most economically thru 
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nished all industry with accurate where-to-buy information 
for over 50 years. 





In planning your appropriations, include low-cost 






product desciptive advertising in Thomas Register. 









A Thomas Register representative will give you the facts. 


THOMAS REGISTER 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 1 NEW YORK 
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Picture of an Editor 
building Editorial Quality 





*" Out in the Field 





BENEFICIATION by BOUNCE 


Buren C. (“Sandy”) Herod, a PIT AND 
QUARRY Field Editor, in boots, overalls and 
hard hat, getting facts and pictures for the 
on-the-spot editorial feature shown at the 
right. “Sandy” is a graduate geologist with 
field experience in mining, explorations, 
plant construction and operations. 


Symbol of Editorial Quality 








by BUREN C HEROD 


Two new Michigan operations 








Down in the pit .. . into the plant .. . in front of a producer’s desk. 
That’s where vou'll find PIT AND QUARRY ’s editors. Constantly on-the- 
go, taking notes and pictures of important technical and operating develop- 
ments, P&Q’s editors delve into the heart of things .. . getting first-hand 
facts they can record, report, analyze and finally put into feature article 
form for the benefit of producers of sand and gravel, crushed stone, cement, 
lime, gypsurn and other nonmetallic minerals. 

This kind of pay-dirt editorial writing has its rewards ... FOR THE 
READER, who has come to appreciate the thoroughness, travel and prepa- 
ration involved in every issue of PIT AND QUARRY... FOR THE 
ADVERTISER who benefits from greater sales productivity as a result 
of this loyal, continuing readership. 

The EASTMAN Research Organization has a slogan, “That publisher 
serves his advertiser best who serves his readers first”. PIT AND QUARRY 
subscribes to this and has engaged the Eastman Service to keep us 
constantly informed as to how well we are doing by our readers and 
where we can do better. 

It is no accident that PIT AND QUARRY carries the largest volume 
of advertising in this field, and has for 17 consecutive years. 


N'pP 
PIT and QUARRY 


431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 


Publishers of 


These are the symbols of 
recognized editorial quality in 
the Pit and Quarry industries .. . 


Our Editor was there 

This symbol on an editorial page 

tells the reader our editor was there 
E 2io% 4 with camera and notebook giving 

the reader an On-the-Spot, authen- 

tic, practical, on-the-job story. 


A PIT and QUARRY Exclusive 


This symbol on an editorial page 
means the article was written by 
an outstanding industry authority 
exclusively for PIT AND QUARRY. 


PIT and QUARRY now offers 


AD-GAGE 
READER INTEREST REPORTS 


Starting with the November 1957 issue, 
the readership of every editorial and 
advertising page will be measured by 
AD-GAGE. Ask your PIT AND 
QUARRY representative to show how 


you can build greater reader interest 
into your advertising in PIT AND 
QUARRY. 


PIT AND QUARRY @ PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK and PREFILED 
CATALOGS @ MODERN CONCRETE @ CONCRETE INDUSTRIES 
YEARBOOK @ EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS DIGEST 
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STRIAL MARKETING 





shop talk... 


= Last month, we talked a bit about 
our editorial plans for 1958. Since 
that column was prepared, however, 
we have developed our detailed 
planning guide for 1958. While we’re 
a bit prejudiced, we honestly believe 
we have come up with an editorial 
package that is far ahead of any- 
thing we’ve ever offered before. 
We're calling our 1958 editorial 
plan “The Big Package,’ and we. 
hope that you'll agree that the title 
is appropriate. Here are just some 
of the major items which are sched- 


uled: 


The IM Encyclopedia of Market- 
ing . . In each issue during 1958, IM 
will offer readers a comprehensive 
reference guide, designed for easy 
removal from the magazine for fil- 
ing. Each of these monthly guides 
will present encyclopedic coverage 
of the basics of a particular area of 
activity which is common among 
IM readers. Many of these special 
articles will be complete “how to” 
guides on various phases of indus- 
trial marketing. Others will provide 
detailed reference material—things 
to which readers will want to refer 
frequently throughout the year. 


Monthly Emphasis Sections . . 
As in 1957, each issue of IM will 
have at least one special area of 
editorial emphasis. In most cases, 
these will involve several feature 
articles on various aspects of a single 
subject. This technique of grouping 
related articles in a single issue, 
rather than scattering them through- 
out the year has been widely ac- 
claimed by readers. Among the 
subjects featured in these sections 
will be marketing research, mer- 
chandising, agency operations, trade 
show exhibits, catalogs, audio-visual 
aids, direct mail, publicity, adver- 
tising production and effective use 
of business papers. 


‘ 


Industrial Advertising Success 
Stories . . While IM has long been 
noted for its wealth of industrial ad- 
vertising case histories, special at- 
tention will be given during 1958 to 
“the story behind the story,” with 
probing reports which will focus 
attention on the real significance of 
advertising’s role in the total mar- 
keting picture. 


Merchandising . . Special editorial 
emphasis throughout 1958 will be 
given to the subject of merchandis- 
ing industrial advertising. IM will 
seek out stories showing how ad- 
vertisers can get “extra mileage” 
out ‘of every element of their ad- 
vertising programs. 


Cross-Country Reports . . While 
the series will not begin until fall, 
a major part of IM’s 1958 editorial 
planning is being devoted to an 
extended program of features dis- 
cussing how industrial leaders han- 
dle various marketing functions — 
with particular emphasis on indus- 
trial sales activities. The series will 
be based on on-the-spot interviews 
with a large number of companies, 
supplemented by extensive mail and 
phone interviews. 

There will also be other important 
parts of IM’s “Big Package” for 
1958. For example, you'll find more 
case studies of the advertising and 
marketing operations of major U. S. 
industrial corporations special 
reports on interesting marketing re- 
search projects . . . a series of reader 
panels . . . and many other special 
features, all balanced out to make 
each issue of IM a truly BIG edi- 
torial package of special interest to 
every reader. 


Complete table of contents... pages 4&5 
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FOR “HARD. SELL” IN THE 
TOOL MARKET 


larbide Lng 


Your vertical entree to the big 
market interested in the applica- 
tion, performance and/or mainte- 
nance of carbides and ceramic 
tool accessories and allied prod- 
ucts. CARBIDE ENGINEERING has 
over 15,000 verified circulation 
and is the official publication of 
the Society of Carbide Engineers. 
This is an undiluted, dynamic dis- 
tribution pointed at the hard core 
of buying power in the cutting tool 
field. No waste circulation, maxi- 
mum advertising contact for your 
dollar. It is the only publication 
exclusively serving the carbide 
and cutting tool industry. 


Write for all the facts. 


HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


AITON ILLINOIS 
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Bigger budgets, bigger sales predicted for '58 .... 


1dmen who took part in IM’s ex 
that both ad budgets and industrial 
1 they were in 1957. However, there 


have been in similar 


The agencymen wh the industrial ads tell what those ads will 
include bigger space, 


harder selling copy. 


Business paper advertisers to concentrate in fewer books .. . 
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concentrating in fewer publica- 
lor, more inserts and 


tion in the publications they do 


Export ad budgets go up 5 to 10% for 58 ............ 


t export ad spending in the face of stiffer 
intries, this 
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survey shows. But total volume 


Here are the details. 


How to sell without salesmen 


administrative executives 
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U. J. Reese 
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Practical selling starts in the laboratory 


customers and prospects to its plants 


1 new type of plastic. Plenty of them 
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A complete guide to readership reports .........--+++55 53 









Here is the first in IM’s “Encyclopedia of Marketing’ series. It is an } 





up-to-the-minute fact file on readership reports. This feature, prepared 






by the nation’s leading expert on the subject, describes the nine 







different readership reporting services now available, lists business 
papers that plan to use them in 1958, and analyzes the value of the 


J. Wesley Rosberg 






reports. 










Business paper advertising volume goes up again in ’57 ... 108 | 


Oil & Gas Journal leads again, as Petroleum Week, Electronic Design 







and Machine Design show biggest gains for year. 






Editorial index . . July through December, 1957 .......... 





Copy Chasers pick the ‘Industrial Adman of the Year’ ...... 141 







The top adman at Columhia-Geneva Steel Div. of U. S. Steel has been 


picked by IM’s Copy Chasers as the “Industrial Advertising Man of 






the Year” for 1957. Here’s the story of the campaigns that won him 







that honor. 
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Pfizer gets IM’s new ‘Ad-Company-of-the-Year’ award .... 147 
Besides picking an “Industrial Adman of the Year,” IM’s Copy Chas- faleliaalcel-ie 1 


ers decided that Chas. Pfizer & Co.'s advertising was so good that 










that company should have an award, too. Read this, and you'll agree. eager sc sap soggy St 
and Tool BLUE BOOK — the most 
widely read monthly publication in 
the metalworking field (Starched). It 
reaches out to the industry’s prime buy- 








DEPARTMENTS ing power with 93.3% verified circula- 

so ; ; + tion (BPA). It penetrates the market 

Advertising volume in business Letters to the editor 156 over 50,000 deep, familiarizing readers 

papers 112 with trends, developments, advertiser’s 
Marketing aids 127 names and products. 




















Company communications 96 Spearhead your sales drive with all the 
NIAA news >} | power and force that only Machine and 
Copy chasers 141 | Tool BLUE BOOK can give you. Talk 
ii cae . _. | to the man from Hitchcock, or send for 
obliems in industrial marketing 1 | ; i 
Editorially speaking 160 a complete media file. 









Sales promotion ideas 
For the record 64 : 











Advertiser changes 


MACHINIE FAND TGIOL 
Agency changes 


122 Top management forum 104 
d Media changes 138 Trends 76 | 


HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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IM Gallery 73 Washington report 88 
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Industrial shows 125 Which ad attracted more readers 83 suet t ke che 
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WHY FOREIGN-BORN IDEAS 
BUILD HIGH 
READER INTEREST 


Have you read about Sweden’s new high-voltage dc transmission system? 
Do you know how Italy is flooding glaciers to increase hydro output? Have 
you heard about the world’s first underground steam-electric station? Do you 
know what foreign power companies are doing about nuclear power? 


If you are a key man in one of the nation’s leading electric power companies, 
you want to know about these developments. That’s why the editor of EL&P 
finds himself in Europe every year looking under power plants for foreign-born 
ideas. Readers want this information. And with EL&P the reader is the “boss.” 


We've made it our job to report on foreign power developments — been doing 
it for five years. Six to eight months go into the preparation of the annual 
Foreign Practices Issue of Electric Light and Power. And it has paid off in the 
high readership this issue enjoys. Look at the Starch editorial readership 
report of last year’s issue shown below. 


Burning shoe leather in Europe is one of the ways EL&P serves its readers. 
It is one of the reasons why your sales story should be in every issue of EL&P. 
We don’t zo to Europe to get editorial material for every issue but the same 
care and attention goes into the making of every one of them. Readers know 
this. That’s why the readership of EL&P is constantly high. Haywood Publishing 
Co., 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Illinois. 


Starch Survey Shows EL&P’s Foreign Practices Issue 
Gets Readership Like This 
Percentage of Readers Who had 


Read Read 
Some Most 





Page Editorial (1957 Foreign Practices Issue) Noted 





54 Groend Dixence — A Hydro Project of Colossal Proportions 61% 50% 31% 
63 Public and Private Power Pool Profitable in Norway 73 59 31 
70 Italian Dam Floods Glacier Face; Accelerates 
Runoff, Boosting Hydro Output 52 39 18 
84 Swiss Power is Keyed to Exchange with Neighbors 55 41 26 
98 First German Coal-Fired Gas-Turbine Plant 
Comes Into Operation 32 26 16 
104 High-Voltage D-C Transmission Given 
New Impetus in Sweden 61 56 
Sweden’‘s High Voltage Network Entails 
Special Technical Problems 40 36 
Field Tests Show Single-Phase High-Speed Reclosure 
Justifiable at Higher Voltages 38 26 
A Small Nation’s Approach to Nuclear Energy 52 38 
Electric Power Ushers in a New Era for Greece 41 35 


om, 


FOREIGN PRACTICES ISSUE | 


' out March 25 closes Feb. 2 





ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


The Only Magazine Serving The Electric Power Industry EXCLUSIVELY! 


f 


e “ 
Og 1 





Key men in the nation’s leading electric utilities read EL&P’s Foreign Practices 
Issue for news about projects like this Willington Steam-Electric Station now 
under construction in England. 


EL&P’s editor in Europe. P. B. Garrett (left) discussing electric power developments 


with representatives of England’s Central Electric Authority, Mr. F. J. Lane (center) 
and Mr. E. S. Booth (right). 





A 


Refining-Petrochemical 


The Refining-Petrochemical Industry has plans for 
world-wide capital expenditures of $3.8 billion in 1958. 
Here is one of the world’s most stable, prosperous markets, 


with a long record of continued growth. 


A Specialized Industry. In this market, there are 


thousands of technically trained specialists, working with 


expensive and complicated equipment. Included here, too, torial approach with the specialized buying power’ pattern 


are the personnel of engineer-constructor firms who design of the Refining Industry. It is the leader in its field, carry- 


and build processing plants. ing more editorial coverage per issue on Refining-Petro- 


chemical-Natural Gasoline than any other publication. 


Most of the equipment is as specialized in its function 


as the men who buy it. And most of these men have Largest Specialized Coverage. Growing with the 


buying authority only within their own (Refining) division industry it serves, PETROLEUM REFINER has shown a 115% 


of the industry. increase in paid, ABC circulation just in the past seven 
years. Of this interested, specialized audience of 19,517, 

Specialized Editorial Approach. PETROLEUM there are 84% engaged directly in the Refining-Processing 
REFINER places editorial emphasis on the problems peculiar Division of the Petroleum Industry. These men represent 
to Refining-Petrochemical-Natural Gasoline men. Articles 98% of this division’s buying influence. Remember, using 
are written for refining men by refining men. For 35 years, business publication space, the important thing is how 


PETROLEUM REFINER has correlated its specialized edi- much buying power your advertising is reaching. 


In this $3.8 billion annual market, PETROLEUM REFINER 
provides the most complete coverage available today. 


Let us give you further details. 


pL) 
Greater Process Coverage 3 


eS ee lee oe) TN, bd 


World's Largest Specialized Oil Industry Publishers 
+ Houston (19), 3301 Buffalo Drive, JAckson 9-4301 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


* New York (17), 250 Park Avenue, YUkon 6-6558 + Tulsa (3), 916 Enterprise Building 
CHerry 2-9211 + Chicago (4), 332 S. Michigan Avenue, WAbash 2-9330 + Dallas (1), 518 Santa 
Fe Building, Riverside 7-7344 + Cleveland (15), 1010 Euclid Avenue, MAin 1-3295 + Los Angeles, 
W. W. Wilson Building, Huntington Park, LUdlow 7-1219. 
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A MARKET FOR YOU? 





$3.8 billion marked 
for capital expansion 
in Refining-Processing 


HOUSTON, TEX.—(Sp.)— 
During 1958, the Refining-Processing 
Industry will continue to step up its 
spending rate for new facilities. A 
13% increase is expected. These facts 
are presented in the 1958 edition 
of Petroleum Refer Market, annual 
data book published by PETROLEUM 
REFINER. 

* * * 

U. S. capital expenditures in this 
industry during 1958 are anticipated 
at $1.8 billion. Spending outside 
this country will add another $2 
billion. Of this $3.8 billion, petro- 
leum refining is expected to account 
for $2.2 billion, petrochemical 
facilities for about $1.5 billion and 
natural gasoline for $155 million. 

* * * 

The Refining-Processing Industry 
must meet a constantly increasing 
demand for its products. Other factors 
causing the uptrend are (1) Replace- 
ment of depleted facilities (2) Im- 
provement of product quality and (3) 
Diversification of end products. 

* * * 

Total industry gross investment 
is close to $13 billion in the U. S. 
alone. About 40% of this invest- 
ment is in the depreciated reserve 
category. So funding of new facil- 
ities is in some degree provided 
from reserves. 

* oa * 

Improvement in product quality is 
often referred to as “the octane race.” 
To fuel the high-powered automobiles 
currently popular, the Industry has 
had to build new facilities or add to 
present processing units. All major oil 
companies are now producing 96-100 
octane gasoline. By 1960, it is pre- 
dicted that smany cars will be using 
105-106 octane fuel. Alkylation and 
isomerization facilities will be installed 
in increasing numbers to step up 
octahe improving capacity. 

* * * 

Diversification of end products 
is strikingly illustrated by the 
growth of the Petrochemical seg- 
ment of the Refining Industry.’ By 


1960, Petrochemical sales should ' 


rise to nearly $6 billion annually, 
over 50% of total chemical sales. 
» * * 

Copies of PETROLEUM REFINER’S 
1958 Market Data Book may be 
obtained by writing to Advertising 
Sales Manager, P. O. Box 2608, Hous- 
ton, Tex., on your company letterhead. 



















GULF PUBLICATIONS 


COMBINATION RATE PLAN 
OFFERS MAXIMUM OIL INDUSTRY MARKET COVERAGE 


49,690° 


Proof of reader preference to the specialized editorial approach . . . technical 
job-help material directed to the individual divisions of the oil industry . . . is 
found in continuing gains in paid subscriptions to ALL Sulf monthly publica- 
tions. Combined circulations now total 49,690* (ABC) .. . available to multi- 
market advertisers, wanting selective, specialized oil industry division coverage 


at a low rate per thousand. 
WILD OM 
FOR DRILLING-PRODUCTION 
5 Now 24,457* 


Largest specialized circulation in the industry, reaching 93% 
of the key men who buy or specify 98% of this division's 
specialized equipment and services. In WORLD OIL you get 24,457 
specialized readers, 74% of whom are engaged directly in 
drilling-production activities. 


Pee linet 
'- ImousTry 
Now 5,716* 


ering-operating work book of the pipe 
fering authenticated monthly coverage 
perations and maintenance. For a low 
ou can add PIPE LINE INDUSTRY to 
edule and reach 5,716 specialized 
pm are engaged directly in pipe 








NSPORTATION 





New 19,517* 


fading specialized refining paper for 35 years, reaching 
o influence 98% of this division’s specialized pur- 
}a low combination rate, you can add PETROLEUM 
yyour \.ORLD OIL or PIPE LINE INDUSTRY schedule and 
Pyspecialized readers, 84% of whom are engaged 
ing-petrochemical-natural gasoline activities. 





DREFINING-PROCESSING 


great divisions offer a multi-billion dollar 
ices. You can benefit by specializing your 
ications that are specialized for each of 
where your markei ‘s. 


OLEUM COVERAGE 


Pipe Lint 
JSnousTRY /f 
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ized Oil Industry Publishers 
a. Cleveland, Dallas, Tulsa, Los Angeles 


ies for each magazine from breakdown of May, 1957 
aragraph 3, of June 30, 1957 ABC statement. 
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manned by an electronic b 


... but it takes humans to design and 
manufacture the uncanny Nike missile. And 
Aircraft and Missiles Manufacturing fulfills 
the human need for sifted-out, concentrated 
data, gathered in one publication for this 
specific purpose. 

That’s the whole purpose of the new Chilton 
publication, A&MM. It provides essential in- 
formation in detail on such subjects as metals 
and alloys, new design applications, produc- 
tion techniques, component reliability. All 


sorely needed by practical design engineers, 
production and procurement executives. 


We asked the men you want to sell... 

In a nationwide personal interview survey, air- 
craft nd missile manufacturing men said the 
facts that they sought were hard to find—a bit 
here —a bit there — in general industrial and 
metal working magazines —in production pub- 
lications — in small segments of aircraft books. 
And they said that general news about the 
aircraft and missile business was not enough. 
They need “down-to-earth” information to de- 
sign and build operational units from theoret- 
ical dreams. 


rain 


Now A&MM answers the marketing problem 
A&MM reaches a carefully screened group 
of over 15,000 manufacturing personnel, se- 
lected because they have practical specifying 
and buying powers. A&MM reaches the manu- 
facturers of aircraft and missiles as well as 
the manufacturers of accessories, parts, com- 
ponents and sub-assemblies. 

Circulation is directed to: the men in 
engineering concerned with “design for pro- 
ducibility” (45%); the key men in production 
responsible for tooling, welding, forming, 
finishing quality control, materials handling, 
assembly and component installation, et. al. 
(45%)—plus procurement and administrative 
men (10%). 


Editorial aimed at the men you must sell 
Solid editorial matter that practical missile and 
aircraft men must read to do a better job. 
A&MM fills the wide gap between general 
publications that have a sprinkling of content 
of interest to these men and the aircraft and 
missiles publications that offer little in the way 
of practical design and production, A&MM 
will publish the first adequate coverage of such 
industry subjects as: “Design for Producibility”, 
“Ramjet Combustion”, “Design for Safety”, and 
“Materials for Future Design”. 


Remember, if you want to reach over 15,000 men 
actually responsible for building aircraft, missiles and 
components — the men who specify and buy — you 
can reach them best in AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES 
MANUFACTURING. 


A Chilton Publication, 56 & Chestnut Streets, Philad&phia 39, Pa. 


Illustration courtesy of Eastern Industries, Inc., manufac- 
turers of aviation pumps, electronic cooling and refrigera- 
tion units, pressurization units, and hydraulic power units. 
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This is Textiles, U.S 


Automobiles . . . millions of them! 6,500,000 in 1957, 
probably more than this for 1958 — part and parcel of 
American living. Automobiles mean tire cord, brake 
linings, fan belts, upholstery, linings, floor rugs, car 
blankets, truck tarpaulins . . . over 654,000,000 Ibs. 
of fiber yearly. 


New homes. . . possibly 900,000 in U. S. for 1957, 
more for 1958. Not just houses but homes with car- 
peting, draperies, upholstery on new furniture, new 
blankets, sheets, pillow cases, towels, textiles. Over 
1,500,000,000 Ibs of fiber for home furnishings every 
year, year after year. 


| bi ad Y Pa 
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Textiles are basic. No erratic spurts, but a dependable, 
growing industry that offers healthy rewards to sup- 
pliers year after year. See above. Where to in 65 when 
population is 190 million? 


Babies “bless ’em” .. . over 4,000,000 new ones every 
year in the U. S., a new one every 8 seconds! Textile 
users from the start . . . not only for 3 cornered pants, 
but layettes, dresses, bootees, crib sheets, blankets, 
cloth books and toys, wash cloths, towels —- soft pink 
and blue. Childrens’ and infants’ wear alone takes 
320,000,000 Ibs of fiber a year. 





Who buys textile machinery, parts, equipment, services, supplies, 
dyes, chemicals, starches, motors, controls, drives, gears, lubricants, 
materials handling, packaging, lighting and physical plants? 


Which leading textile magazine is read by these buyers for buying information? 


Which magazine gives you more for your advertising dollar? 


Get more business from 
TEXTILES, U.S.A. 


Selling those responsible for textile pur- 
chases means directing sales and advertising 
to them. 

Textile buyers look to textile publications 
for sources of supplies—not to scattered con- 
sumer magazines, general business magazines 


far the largest circulation of the leading 
textile magazines among these buyers. 

Place your major schedule in TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES. You will get more for your 
money. You will get more business from 
Textiles, U.S.A. 


or newspapers. 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES has the largest circu- 
lation and most responsive readership among 
textile mills of any publication . . . features 
ideas and new equipment for buyers... . 
reaches more textile buyers for less money 
than does any other advertising medium. 
Major purchasing for Textiles, U.S.A. is 
done by mill officials, superintendents and 
purchasing agents. TEXTILE INDUSTRIES is 
edited primarily for this group, and has by 


Total Class 1 Subscribers 
in Textile Mills throughout the world 
CLASS 1: Textile manufacturing plants, officials, 


agents, managers, purchasing agents, superintend- 
ents, assistant superintendents. 


Textile Publication Publication 
industries B Cc 


11,953 8,656 4,178 


Publisher’s statements, 6-30-57 








Of the leading textile magazines, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES gives you 
the largest mill circulation, the lowest cost per thousand. 


Total _ Mill % of 
Circulation* Circulation* Total 


Textile Industries... 23,406 21,140 90.3% 
Publication B 25,373 19,610 77.3% 
Publication C 8,486 62.2% 


* Publisher's statements, 6-30-57 + 12-time B & W rates 


Page cost per 
Thousand Circ. 


$17.09 
$18.13 
$23.46 


Note: Figures above refer to total circulation. Concentrated on’ U.S.A. manufac- 
turing methods, TExTILE INDusTRIEs circulation is heaviest among U.S.A. mills . . . 
has even greater advantages among U.S.A. and Canadian mills. 
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MARKETING 


MARKET INFORMATION 


Here, for the asking, is a comprehensive library of reports and market studies 
to help you plan sales to the original equipment market in the field of electrically 
operated products. They represent many hundreds of hours of research and 
include broad total-market information as well as specialized data on individual 


areas within the market. 


THE MARKET FOR MAGNETIC CIRCUIT COM- 
PONENTS AND SEMI-CONDUCTOR DEVICES 
—56 page report based on survey of original 
equipment market for these products. Includes 
information on applications, ratings and speci- 
fying influences. 


MOTORS, CONTROLS, DRIVES and RELATED 
COMPONENTS —an 88 page report based on 
survey of O.E. M. for motors, control units and 
20 different mechanical drive elements 


THE ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT MARKET FOR 
MATERIALS — 126 page report showing 1,979 
product applications for 86 different types of 
metallic and non-metallic materials 


THE MARKET FOR INSTRUMENTS — Presents 
results of a recent study of applications of 
built-in instruments, also analyzes the market 





for 240 kinds of test instruments used in the 
field of electrically operated products. 


A STUDY OF THE MARKET FOR DRAFTING 
REPRODUCTION EQUIPMENT — shows the vol- 
ume market for drafting, reproduction equip- 
ment and indicates processes used, brands 
used, annual expenditures and specifying in- 
fluences. 


TOTAL PLANT COUNT OF MANUFACTURERS 
—Compilation of plants—grouped by S.I.C. 
classifications—that design and manufacture 
electrically operated products. 


THE VOLUME MARKET—-Compendium of dol- 
lar volume shipments of 64 S.I.C. groups 
manufacturing electrically operated products. 
The compendium also includes unit production 
figures for selected groups. 
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action —N.E.D. advertisers 
get more every year 
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When solid sales support is an objective of your 
advertising, IN.E.D. is the one product paper that 
consistently offers stimulating, action-producing 
inquiries . . . inquiries that are sales leads from men 
with the authoricy to buy. 


N.E.D. inquiries, with their high rate of conversion 
into sales, continue to increase year after year. Selling 
effectiveness is raised in many areas at one time... 
and N.E.D. helps you keep pace with today’s con- 
tinuously expanding buying influences—reaching 


industry's biggest buying group at 4c per contact. 
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ACTION—a fact book that graphically shows how N.E.D. 
helps convert personal calls into sales—is available on request. 
Ask for your copy today. 


A PENTON | Publication, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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/ DIGEST 
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NOW OVER 80,000 COPIES (Total Distribution) IN OVER 43,800 INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
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“This Is The Age of 


VIEWING 





LYNN M. NICHOLS, presentation editor 
of The Oi/ and Gas Journal, discusses how 
advertisers and editors alike can capture the 
attention of business publication readers . . . 


‘ins 








First.in.a series of authoritative articles on Presentation For More Effective Readership, 
' sponsored by the petroleum industry's leading publication—The Oil and Gas Journal. 




















Q. Nick, why do you say this is an age of 


Q. By ‘‘something that has to be done,” do 
you mean “‘required reading?” 





‘“newing?”’ Don’t people read any more? 
Yes, people still read. . 
But it’s often regarded asa & * 
chore —: something that L wt 


has to be done—and not, | & § 
always as a pleasant 7. 
pastime, 
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Yes. A good portion of the 
working day is spent in reading 
mail, business publications, 
reports, memoranda, notices, 
leases, contracts, specifications, 
and myriad forms of printed 
matter. Much of it is 

hard digging. 




















Q. Why's this so significant all of a sudden? 











In this complex business 
world, more essential 
information must be 
communicated than ever 
before. The news, various 
technological developments, 
and new product information 
must be told faster and on 


a wider front... and Peg 












with greater ease. 








Q. How does this affect publishing and 
advertising? 





It means that you and we must 
change with the times. It means 
we must edit and present our 
material for the age of “viewing,” 
instead of the age of “reading.” 
We have to present so that the 
reader can “sample” liberally, 
so that he can know where he can 
stop ‘reading. 




















Q. Why should he ‘‘stop reading?” 


Q. Then why print beyond this point? 





That’s a new, but sound, idea. 

Few readers read every word. With 
limited time for reading, they want to 
spend it where it will be the most 
rewarding. If we can organize our 
material so he’ll know when he’s read 
enough, he’ll be grateful. 
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Readers differ. Some readers want 
all the information we can give them. 
They'll read on to the end ~-- and 
perhaps clip and file the article for 
permanent reference. Others want 
only to be alerted to new trends — 
new ideas. 











Q. Can we do both jobs? 


We not only can, but we must, if 

we are to survive. It’s largely a matter 
of “story architecture,” playing 
illustrations to best advantage, using 
short headlines, and quick-hitting 
decks, captions, and so on. 
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Q. Are you editors doing other similar 
things, too? 








Yes, for one thing we avoid 
repetition. You can’t ask the 
reader to take time to read 
in the lead paragraph what 
he’s already saat in the 
picture captions, the 
headline, or the deck, 

Once he’s on the road, 

keep. him moving. 

















Q. How do we get him ‘‘on the road?” ae 





Q. At what point do we ‘invite’ him? 





We know that looking occurs before 
reading. So we make sure the page 
has an inviting look — a look that 





Your selling must be done at the 
“slance level.” You have about 10 
seconds to catch the eye of the reader 


looks like good reading, easy reading, 


I : as his eye sweeps the page. What 
rewarding reading. 


enters the mi:‘d during this glance 
determines whether there is any 
reading — or the reader flips on past. 
You either win or lose the battle for 
readership in that brief interval. 

So everything about the layout must 
be tested by this hypothesis: Does it 
contribute t to communication: ? 

















Q. Can we discuss this some more? Let’s work this out together. Through new, 


proven presentation techniques, The Jour- 
nal’s editors are constantly improving their 
editorial pages in the “‘Age of Viewing.”’ 
You must do the same with your advertising 

. and we'll all benefit—especially our 
readers (your customers). 





Be glad to. Next time we visit, 
we can take up other phases of 
business communication in 
this:““Age of Viewing.” 
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starts merchants thinking of your company 


When you think of a merchant, do you still think of a 
man who, in the old phrase, “keeps a store?” Of course, 
that’s what merchants still do. But the stores many of 
them “keep” these days are vast mercantile establish- 
ments and far-flung merchandising empires. Today’s 
merchant is a power to reckon with, a man whose com- 
munity and corporate influence may well affect your 
company’s welfare. 

A good way to make friends with merchants is 
through corporate advertising. Many progressive com- 
panies are doing this, and increasingly they are schedul- 
ing such advertising in The New York Times. They 
know that leading merchants all over the country read 
The Times, regard it as “the retailer’s Bible.” 

Retailing today is a fast-moving operation. It depends 
for existence upon quick information, for success upon 


accurate information — and in many and diverse fields. 
That’s what merchants get in The New York Times — 
more information than from any other source about 
Washington, legislation, foreign situations, science, 
education, business, industry, the whole world-wide 
economic and political picture. 

Your company’s corporate advertising is information, 
too, the kind of information forward-looking merchants 
welcome. In The New York Times they read your ad- 
vertising in an atmosphere of information and at a time 
when they are seeking reliable information. Might be 
a good idea for you to discuss this with us. 


Che New York Gimes 


starts people thinking all over the U. S. 








wherever you look today 
you find 


wherever men work with packaging 
you find 


es 


MODERN PACKAGING 


... the magazine of selling—for manufacturers of containers, 
packaging machines, equipment, materials and supplies. 


A BRESKIN PUBLICATION ABC/ABP 
.. as is MODERN PLASTICS, the magazine of plastics 


&75 Madison Avenue, New Yerk 22, N. Y. 
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BAKING + ROASTING 
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ENGINEERING 
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ENGINEERING 








Published by the 
American Institute of 
Chemica! Engineers 
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41,000 @ 


CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 


Published by the 
American Society 
of Civil Engineers 


41,000 @ 16,000 


MECHANICAL MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING CATALOG 


Published by the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 











where over /850 pages 
of advertising will motivate 
185,000 engineers this year 


More advertisers will place more pages of advertising in these Engineering 
Society Publications this year than ever before. Page increases are up from 
two to four times the average for all industrial publications, 


Industrial advertisers have discovered that their product messages in these 
magazines reach the largest, most concentrated audience of engineers in 
industry... 


and that their advertising is not only being read but is creating positive 
reaction among this group of specifying and buying engineers at low cost! 


Have you discovered how effectively Engineering Society Publications will 
work for you? Why not call any of the magazines listed below ... now! 


Remember...engineers are educated to specify and buy! 









8,000 12,000 @ 11,500 47,000 @ 
CARTALS! PETROLEUM ELECTRICAL 
ia pli tis TECHNOLOGY ENGINEERING 
Published by the American Institute of Mining, Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers Published by the 


American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers 
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meat is vital to life... 


Everybody eats meat. Good times or bad, it is 
the main course for two or more meals each day. 
The Manufacturing Meat Industry has no sea- 
sonal slumps—and is relatively unaffected by eco- 
nomic conditions. In 1956, American Families 
spent 4.8% of their take-home pay on meat! 


Meat is the second largest industry in dollar 
value of product. And yet, only about 4,000 
plants produce this industry's giant volume of 
over 32 billion pounds of meat and meat food 
products valued at $18 billion. 


With continuing population growth, each year 
the consumption of meat grows, too. From 1950 
to 1957, the production of meat and meat food 
products showed an average increase for each day 
of each year amounting to 2,935,000 pounds! 


Science and the Manufacturing Meat Industry 
are producing a new concept in form, texture and 
consumer acceptability. With this trend continu- 
ing, the production, processing, and distribution 
of meat are likely to change so much in the next 
15 to 25 years, that the products and practices of 
that day will bear little resemblance to what we 
now know. Here are important reasons why, in 
helping to bring this about, meat plants are right 
now adding millions of dollars in new plants, new 
equipment and new processing departments. 


Here is the perfect in- 
dustry for you — an in- 








dustry that helps you 
times, 
keeps you safe and 


grow in good 


steady in the lean years. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


15 WEST HURON STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER (Weekly) @ ANNUAL PURCHASING GUIDE @ NP DIRECT MAIL SERVICE 
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squaring up | 
The Four Corners .. - 


“X” marks the heart of The Four Corners — 
9000 potentially oil and gas-rich square miles 
of Colorado-Utah-New Mexico- Arizona. 


From the legal pitfalls of Navajo ownership to 
fickle oil and gas-bearing formations, about 
5700 feet deep, this big play has already re- 
sulted in many new operating practices and 
techniques. 


As in the past, many oil publications hop on a 
boom for a quickie “special” edition. But, as in 
the past, it takes coverage like “Special Four 
Corners Report” (December 1957 issue of 
The Petroleum Engineer — Drilling and Pro- 
ducing) to do the job right! It’s a completely, 
comprehensive technical and factual suinmary 
—the kind of specialized editorial material 
that really means something to engineering- 
operating specialists. 


The identical Four Corners feature also ap- 
peared in The Petroleum Engineer for Manage- 
ment — for subscribers whose integrated activi- 
ties create a need not only for this specialized 
drilling-producing coverage but for useable in- 
formation on all other operating phases, as well. 


Here again, in The Four Corners, the industry’s 
familiar purchasing pattern rings loud and clear. 
Big decisions for developing the region come 
from management. Selections of specific brands 
and types of equipment come from engineering- 
operating specialists in the wilderness. To do 
a good job, cover both groups the way they 
want to be covered. 


Only The Petroleum Engineer Publishing Company's 
Four-Magazine Plan recognizes the industry's two 
types of readers — specialized and integrated. 


When you schedule space in The Petroleum Engi- 
neer-Drilling and Producing, your ad plate auto- 
matically runs in two separate magazines — The 
Petroleum Engineer-Drilling and Producing, for 
readers who have requested specialized coverage 
only; and The Petroleum Engineer for Management 
for readers who want not only this particular 
coverage but the editorial content of The Refining 
Engineer and The Pipeline Engineer, as well. Ads 
scheduled in these latter two specialized maga- 
zines receive the same twin-powered exposure. 


For advertising programs promoting services and 
equipment used in ali divisions of the petroleum 
industry, there’s the General Section — eighty 
pages of across-the-board editorial which appears 
in all four magazines. 


SPECIALIZED AND INTEGRATED COVERAGE 


PB. FORSE, JA 6.2631; NEW YORK: JOHN F WALLACE, CLYDE DILLEHAY, MURRAY HILL 6-7232; LOS 


IRMINGHAM: FRED W. SMITH, TR 1-5762; CHICAGO: E. V. PERKINS, JOHN McDONALD, HA 7.6883 
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You pay Less... 
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PLANT ENGINEERING has always been the best buy in its field. In 1958 it 
will be an even better buy, and for these reasons: 


T PLANT ENGINEERING’s rates will continue lower than the two 
other publications in its field. For instance, PLANT ENGINEERING’s 
one-time page rate is $834.00. Effective January 1, 1958, publications 
B and C will increase their rates to $972.00 and $1,122.00 respectively. 


2 PLANT ENGINEERING’s rate increases have been smaller than those 
of publications B and C. PLANT ENGINEERING’s latest rate increase 
(first in almost 3 years) was only $66.00 per page, one-time basis. In 


the same period publications B and C raised their rates twice. Their 
latest rate increase alone, effective January 1, 1958, is $135.00 per page 
for publication B and $138.00 for publication C. Here’s how it looks: 


PLANT 
ENGINEERING 


PUBLICATION 
B 


PUBLICATION 
Cc 





New Rate 
Old Rate 


Latest Rate Increase 





$834.00 
768.00 


66.00 





$972.00 
837.00 


135.00 








$1,122.00 
984.00 


138.00 


Plant Engineering is not just better for its price .. . 


Plant Engineering would be better at any price 





You gel more 


PLANT ENGINEERING is a better buy because it is more wideiy read and is 
the most highly regarded publication in its field. 


PROOF: For the last 5 years, PLANT ENGINEERING has had a standing offer 
(“Write your own ticket’) to manufacturers to survey their own customers 
at our expense. (This offer is still good.) 


Some 40 manufacturers in the plant engineering field took us up on this liberal 
offer. And, their discoveries were much the same... all revealing PLANT 
ENGINEERING’s leadership in editorial effectiveness and reader interest. The 
results: 


e In the “received regularly” voting, PLANT ENGINEERING scored 
in first or second position in 39 of the 40 surveys. 


e In the “preferred” voting, PLANT ENGINEERING earned first or 
second position in 34 surveys. 6 surveys did not include a preference 
vote. 


A complete summary of the surveys made by these 40 manufacturers, using 
their own customer lists (not PLANT ENGINEERING’s circulation lists) is 
available. You may obtain a copy from your local PLANT ENGINEERING 
representative, or by writing us direct. 


to get MORE for less .. . 
put Plant Engineering on your 1958 schedule 
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Plant Engineering 


TECHNICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
308 East James St., Barrington, Ill., (Suburb of Chicago) 


Also publishers of Power Engineering 


: s282sti sees. 
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AIR FORCE 2:00 


Announces A Special Issue for March 1958 


THE SPACE WEAPONS HANDBOOK 


From Missiles Thru Space Satellites 


Editorial Content To Include 


Distribution: €0,000 guaranteed paid 
copies (plus the average 7,500 bonus paid 
circulation) will penetrate to the men who 
manage every level of the USAF, the gov- 
ernment, and missile-airpower industry. 

Special distribution to more than 1500 
top men in space and missile planning, 
assembled for AFA’s regular Jet Age Con- 
ference February 26-27-28. 

Extra paid single copy distribution 
throughout industry, supplementing regu- 
lar subscription circulation. 
Readership: Will be intense—and 
repetitive. THE SPACE WEAPONS 
HANDBOOK will be a permanent and 
indispensable reference for everyone asso- 
ciated with the space weapons program. 








To get recognition among the men who 
manage the Space Weapons Program 
e tell your corporate story in the 
advertising pages of 


SPACE WEAPONS HANDBOOK 


The March Issue of AIR FORCE 
(Regular Rates Apply) 


Closing Date February 1 





For space reservations or additional 
information contact 

Sanford A. Wolf, 

Advertising Direcior 
18 East 41st Street, New York, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 5-7635 

Urben Farley & Company 
120 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
FInancial 6-3074 

Hugh K. Myers 
685 S. Carondelet, Los Angeles, Calif. 
DUnkirk 2-6858 
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A Directory of Prime Contractors and Major Sub-contractors 

An AIR FORCE Space Command Chart identifying key personnel 

A Space Weapons Glossary 

A study of our operational capabilities, and operational requirements 
A statement of USAF Space Weapons Doctrine 


And essential material on the development, the c verational 
philosophy, the future requirements for space supremacy. 


VERY editorial resource of AIR FORCE Magazine, and the 
talents of top experts in every phase of space operations will be 
combined to make the special March issue, the SPACE WEAPONS 
HANDBOOK, the authoritative summary of our present 


capabilities and future in space weapons and space control. 





is your 


May 1958 CHEMICAL ENGINEERING PROGRESS willbe a spectacular 
issue commemorating the “Chemical Engineers’ Golden Jubilee" 


The American Institute of Chemical Engineers’ 50th 
Anniversary marks a major milestone in the progress 
of the Chemical Process Industries, from the celluloid 
era to today’s rocket fuels. From vital discoveries in 
basic research, through the entire scope of chemical 
engineering, A.I.Ch.E. will celebrate fifty fabulous years 
of achievement. 


A salute to the past is only part of the celebration. The 
main theme of the Jubilee program next June at Phila- 
delphia will be “A Look to the Future.” Here is the real 
significance of May CHEMICAL ENGINEERING PROGRESS 
for all advertisers— chemical engineers dedicated to the 
growth and development of all chemical industries. 


This is truly a golden opportunity for manufacturers 
to instill both their corporate and their product mes- 
sages in the minds of responsible chemical engineers— 
men whose decisions are essential to the purchase and 


CHEM 
~ 


specification of practically all chemicals, equipment, 
materials and engineering services in the chemical pro- 
cess industries. 


Highlights of May C.E.P. include a History of Chemical 
Engineering and A.I.Ch.E., and a survey of Chemical 
Engineering Around the World, plus other fascinating 
features and timely engineering articles. This matchless 
editorial selection insures intensive readership. 


Take full advantage of this unusual opportunity to in- 
vest in your company’s future in the growing C.P.I. 
Join the many advertisers who are planning special 
product progress stories to relate their company growth 
to the Golden Jubilee of A.I-Ch.E. 


The May 1958 issue of C.E.P. will be a big issue—your 


big opportunity to get big results. Be sure to reserve 
adequate space. 


PROGRESS 


Published for chemical engineers by the 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers 
25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


0 FABULOUS YEARS OF ENGINEERING ACHIEVEMENT 
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AUTOMATION is 


Shrewd Sales and Advertising 
to Double Production Per Salesman 


Just as ingenious tools increase 
production per man in the plant, 
they will increase production per 
man in the field. You may get some 
of the best ideas you have ever had 
in the Slide-Chart Idea Starter Kit 
offered free on the opposite page. 


What is a Slide-Chart? 


A slide-chart is a simple device— 
precision-manufactured from paper 
or plastic—that puts product facts 
at the fingertips of users, prospects, 
and salesmen. In one move of a slide 
or turn of a disc, your slide-chart 
can select equipment, solve mathe- 


matical or engineering problems, tell 
a sales story graphically. 

Custom-designed to fit your sales 
program, your Perrygraf Slide Chart 
is true automation in selling. It can 
increase the production of your sales 
force, in at least 6 ways: 

By building a cream prospect list. 
20% of the units in any market rep- 
resent 80% of the buying. A list of 
such prospects will enable you to 
focus selling and advertising where 
it will be more effective. Such a list 
can be built in a few weeks’ time, 
for a few cents per name by offering 
a slide-chart (in mailings and publi- 





General Motors 
Chevrolet 
Oldsmobile 
Frigidaire 
Delco 
Hyatt 

Ford Motor Co. 
Mercury 
Lincoln 

Chrysler Corporation 
Chrysler 
DeSoto 
Plymouth 
Airtemp 

Armstrong Cork 

Goodrich 

Goodyear 

Firestone 

Prudential 

Hartford Accident 


Square D 

Allied Radio 
Camel Cigarettes 
Bendix 
Philadelphia Gas 
Vickers 

Stewart Warner 
Electrovox 
Gabriel 

Fuller Brush 
Railway Express 
Chicago Sun Times 
Thor 

Rockwell Mfg. 
Servel 

Line Material 
Crosby Gage 
Electrovoice 
Sprague Electric 
Chicago Screw 
Electric Autolite 
Excello 

Lake Chemical 
Monarch Mfg. 
United States Steel 





Minneapolis Honeywell 


A Few of the Many Hundreds 
of Perrygraf Repeat-Order Customers 


Bethlehem Steel 
Republic Steel 
Jones & Laughlin 
Procter & Gamble 
Union Carbide 
Masonite 
Caterpillar 
Anaconda 
Hotpoint 

Swift 

Armour 

Timken 

Crane 

Roebling 
Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Owens Corning Glass 
Motorola 
Business Week 
Cincinnati Milling 
Douglas Aircraft 
United Airlines 
American Airlines 
TWA 

Pan American 
North American 
LeTourneau 
Shartle Bros. 
Gleem Toothpaste 
Mutual Benefit 
Skelly Oil 

Baldwin Locomotive 
Yale & Towne 
Penton Publishing 
Ritter 

Axelson 

Seng Hardware 
Fashion Frocks 
Lewis Shephard 
Missouri Pacific 
Aircraft Marine 
Lincoln Electric 
Armco Steel 

CIT 

Avco-Crosley 
Hyman Seat Cover 





AT&T 

Standard Oil 
General Electric 
Westinghouse 
Zenith 

IBM 

Royal Typewriter 
Sperry 

Allis Chalmers 
Alcoa 

Munsingwear 

Wyeth Drug 

Pfizer 

Merck 

Mead Johnson 
Mallinckrodt 

Smith, Kline & French 
U.S. Gypsum 
Ralston Purina 
Hallicrafters 
International Harvester 
John Deere 

Sears Roebuck 

U. S. Rubber 

Borg Warner 
Western Union 
Kaiser Aluminum 
Barber Coleman 
Capper Farm Publishing 
National Underwriter 
Cities Service 
Combustion Engineering 
Disston Saw 

Ansco 

American Weekly 
Lennox Furnace 
Belden Mfg. 

Pratt & Whitney 
Ballantine 

Kearney & Trecker 
Union Bag 

Granite City Steel 
American Brass 
Bell Telephone 
Carpenter Steel 
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cation ads) as bait for informative 
inquiries. By relating your slide- 
chart to your product, you get top 
appeal to prospects — with no “curi- 
osity’’ response. One manufacturer 
substituted the slide-chart approach 
and built a list in four weeks’ time 
that formerly required 100,000 per- 
sonal calls and ten years’ time. 


Give your salesmen a useful 
“door opener” and “‘conversation 
piece’’—in response to inquiries, or 
on cold calls. 


Slide-charts inject your product— 
and necessary data—at the buying 
moment. You'll get direct orders and 
requests for salesmen’s calls from 
prospects who have and use your 
slide-chart. 

Suggest related equipment along 
with the primary purchase. This in- 
creases the order—at no additional 
sales cost. 


By presenting your sales story 
graphically, a slide-chart can replace 
5000 words, and spread the story 
nationally in a few days. One equip- 


Slide-Chart Designing 
is a Job for Experts... 
Call on Perrygraf 


A slide-chart can inject a powerful 
punch into your whole sales and adver- 
tising program. But to be most effec- 
tive, it must be simple and easy to use. 
Operations must reduce to one or two 
simple movements of the fingers. 
Manufacturing craftsmanship must be 
accurate. 

That is why leaders in every field— 
many with large engineering staffs of 
their own—turn to Perrygraf for design 
and manufacture of slide-charts. 

Perrygraf Corporation, originators 
of slide-charts, has produced more than 
16,000 different designs, and holds more 
than 6,000 copyrights. 

You will be surprised at what a 
molehill can be made from a mountain 
of problems. And Perrygraf design will 
save you money, too. Just tell us what 
you would like your slide-chart to do, 
how you are handling the problem now, 
and about how many you might use. 
We will tell you promptly, at no obliga- 
tion, how it can be made, and what it 
would cost. 





Cutting Sales Costs, Too 


Executives Use Slide-Charts 


ment manufacturer substituted a 
two-ounce slide-chart for a 500-lb. 
working model— made every sales- 
man an active demonstrator —and 
gave every prospect his own model 
for a dime a copy. 


Make expert salesmen out of 
order-takers — your own sales force, 
jobbers’ salesmen, retail sales peo- 
ple. Salesmen give prompt, accurate 
answers to questions...inspire con- 
fidence...often close sales before 
competition can respond to inquiry. 


Keep your product sold by 
showing customers how to use prod- 
uct correctly and get maximum 
value and satisfaction from their 
purchases. 


Can Automation increase sales 
efficiency and cut selling costs? The 
Perrygraf customers listed here 
answer that question emphatically 
YES. By using Perrveraf-designed- 
and-produced slide-charts to pro- 
vide fast, accurate answers to ques- 
tions, these companies sell more— 
and sell more efficiently and eco- 
nomically. The result is more sales 
per salesmen —at lower cost per sale. 


And you make an extra, direct 
saving with Perrygraf Slide-Charts! 
Slide-charts — simple, compact, eco- 
nomical—replace expensive data 
sheets, handbooks, and catalogs... 
at far, far lower cost. For example, 
Perrygraf Slide-Charts have re- 
placed 400-page manuals...350-lb. 
demonstration samples...and elab- 
orate catalogs—all at substantial 
savings. 


“Our Slide-Chart cost us less for 
10,000 copies than we’ve spent on 
many trade paper ads,” one enthu- 
siastic user reports. 


So get the facts about Perrygraf 
Slide-Charts. You'll enjoy the actual 
samples and case histories. ..the col- 
orful illustrated booklet. Write for 
your Perrygraf Idea Starter Kit to- 
day! 


PERRYGRAF 


SLIDE-CHARTS 


Quick Facts for Stronger, 
Simpler Selling 





PULL 
rae) 4 |) 


OR TURN 
A DISC 


What IS a Slide Chart? A Perrygraf Slide-Chart, at the pull of a slide or the turn 
of a disc, gives information needed to specify your product. One simple operation 
selects the right item...solves essential engineering or mathematical problems... 


shows how your product operates. 


GET ALL THE FACTS ABOUT SLIDE-CHARTS 
-e» QUICKLY, EASILY AND FREE 


bce 


You’re the expert on slide-charts... 
when you have this handy file folder, 
custom-assembled to fit your industry. 
Write for your free Idea Starter Kit— 
you'll get it by return mail. 





The Slide-Chart Idea Starter Kit 
is loaded with ideas and informa- 
tion—all the facts and material you 
need to put slide-charts to work 
for your company. It’s colorful and 
interesting...and free. 


Actual samples and case histories 
in your field...simple how-to-plan 
form...colorful illustrated booklet 
on Slide-Chart design and use. 
Remember — Perrygraf, originator 
of slide-charts, handles your design 
needs from raw figures to finished 
job. Write for your FREE Slide- 
Chart Idea Starter Kit...today. 


PERRYGRAF CORPORATION 


Founders of the slide-chart industry—over 6,000 copyrighted designs - 


Dept. I-18, 1503 Madison Street—Maywood, Illinois—Fillmore 3-0233 


Dept. I-18, 150 S. Barrington Ave.—tLos Angeles 49, Calif.—Granite 2-9541 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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“We Want All the News: 
If It’s Slanted Toward Purchasing!” 


Reports Joseph A. Teece, Vice President and Director 
I . 


of Purchases, Fansteel Metallurgical Corp. 


“In today’s highly competitive economy,” says General 
Teece, ‘‘a concern. must not only develop new processes 
and products, but must constantly work on improve- 
ments and cost saving. Many valuable ideas come from 
the outside, and one of the essential activities of pur- 


chasing is to receive, act upon and pass along these 


ideas. Foreign and domestic news affecting purchasing 


policies is of immense help. When this news is written 
and slanted toward purchasing and delivered while it is 


still new, it becomes even more valuable.” 


Your Short Cut 
to Key Purchasing Men! 


PURCHASING WEEK, the rapid-fire weekly, will keep 
your prime prospects up-to-date in the areas of their 
greatest interest: price and supply, ‘new materials 
and products, news affecting purchasing, Washington 
and the world, current business economics, “how-to” 
feature stories-—and more. You will be able to inform 


them of your new products, services and literature; 


new processes and production methods; prices and 
changes. 
News Slanted Right at the 
Purchasing Executive! 

With 17 full-time editors, backed by 550 domestic 
and international reporters specializing in industrial 
news, 497 editors of 35 other McGraw-Hill publica- 
tions, the Department of Economics and other 
McGraw-Hill services . . . purchasing executives will 
get the news they want, when they want it, the way 


they want it! 


Your Messages Will Be Delivered 
in Time to be Usable! 
PURCHASING WEEK, with your sales messages, will 
be in the hands of purchasing executives—every 
week of the year. It will concentrate on the key men of 
your markets and industries. Your advertising in 
PURCHASING WEEK will be . 


week on the man your salesman must contact. 


.. calling every 





business and industry. 





e@ A10%" x 14%" type page on coated stock, accepting 
standard space units of advertising. 


e First issue: Monday, January 6, 1958. 
e Initial distribution: 25,000 purchasing executives in 


For full details on rates, mechanical requirements, 
and an early issue, contact your McGraw-Hill office. 








Purchasing Week 


PURCHASING 


McGRAW-HILL’S NATIONAL 


NEWSPAPER 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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General Teece is shown with bags of tungsten, 


tantalum, and other unusual ores which Fansteel 
imports from many parts of the world. 











How THE City OF EVANSTON Buys MUNICIPAL EQUIPMENT 


BEFORE equipment is bought by city 
and town governments, a number of offi- 
cials must give their approval. Evanston, 
Illinois (population 73,641),is no excep- 
tion. When Mr. Edward W. Smedberg, 
Superintendent of Streets, wants to buy, 
he makes a recommendation to Commis- 
sioner of Public Works Joseph L. Rose. If 
Mr. Rose approves, he in turn passes the 
recommendation on to City Manager 
Bert Johnson. Then Mr. Johnson must 
agree to the purchase and present it to the 
Mayor and City Council for final okay. 


Mr. Smedberg writes, “I find the ed- 
itorial material in THE AMERICAN 
CITY particularly useful in learning how 
important problems are met by officials 


For detailed in- 
formation see our 
advertising in Busi- 
ness Publication Rates 
and Data, Classification 
Vumber 98. 
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in other municipalities. This information 
enables our own city to approach similar 
problems in a prompt and _ efficient 
manner. On more than one occasion 
your publication has directly influenced 
the purchase of equipment by my 
department.” 

Purchasing for other departments fol- 
lows the same pattern. Wherever the 
buying power is, THE AMERICAN CITY 
covers it, with subscriptions for not only 
Messrs. Smedberg, Rose, and Johnson, 
but also the City Engineer, Water Works 
Superintendent, Parks Superintendent, 
Traffic Engineer, and the Mayor. These 
men will see your sales message if you 
invest your advertising dollars in THE 


AMERICAN CITY. 


LEFT TO RIGHT 


Superintendent of Streets 
Smedberg, City Manager 
Johnson, Commissioner 
of Public Works Rose in- 
spect the operation of an 
Asplundh portable wood 
chipper, which disposes 
of brush in Evanston's 
streets and parks. 


Inset — Edward W. Smedberg 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, NéY. 


a Buttenheim publication 











That’s a problem being solved by designers 
and engineers today. Whether the problem 
is getting a rocket into the air or pushing 
up the sales curve of a lagging appliance 
or automobile, today’s engineers are 
already working on tomorrow’s problems. 


Thousands of these engineers find help in 
solving their problems by reading 
MACHINE DESIGN. And more advertisers 
are turning to MACHINE DESIGN than any 
other design book because the problems 
of these engineer-readers mean 
advertising action. 


Concentrate your advertising dollars where 


they will bring the most results —where you 


know your sales message gets read and 
gets action! —in MACHINE DESIGN. 






how to get 
off the ground | 


tomorrow 


Inquiries . . . average number of inquiries 
per advertisement is now 40%, greater than 
a year ago, miore than triple the average 
per advertisement two years ago. 


Readership . . . advertising is averaging up 
to 55°, better readership today than two 
years ago, as measured by Starch and 

Ad Gage readership research. 


Wherever new products are being developed, 
you'll find men reading MACHINE DESIGN. 
It’s your best design-field advertising buy 
in 1958 for both readership and inquiries. 


an | publication 
Penton Building / Cleveland 13. Ohio 


DESIGN 
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PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT SPECIALIST 


For development of new products and im- 
provement on present grade including white 
paper, converting stocks, board and — A LIFETIME OF EXPERIENCE at home and 
papers, College graduate with strong back- : 
ied eae Gelikod gabeneace ta: the. abere abroad in manufacture of paper and board, 
fields. Usual benefits plus excellent opportunity. as manager, superintendent and machine 

Disesker West Virginia tender, Have also done consulting work for 
n 8-12 engineering | firms. Married, no children. 


rae 2 ot. 




















WANTED Avaiieh 
Master mechanic for 2 Machine Board Mill in Paper RODUCTION MANAGER, General Supt. 
East to take charge of our maintenance and new or Paper Mill Supt. wishes change in 12 to 
construction work. Must be experienced with 14.000 


late type machines. Bia pay excellent oppartu- : 2 
nity. Give resume o Fourdrinier grades, some cyl. Will go anywhere. 


with salary expecté AN OPPORTUNITY Welcome foreign service. Address Box 55-234 
c/o Paper Trade Jous Small cylinder mill in middle west needs night care Paper Trade Journal. A-22 
tour boss or assistant supt. Must be conversant 
with all phases of board mill operations and 
finishing room. A small city with good living 
conditions. A splendid chance for a man who 
is looking for a bright future. Address Box 55-238 
care Paper Trade Journal. A-22 











range. 30 years experience nearly all 
































the case of the ads 


nobody sells... 


To every worthwhile publication there come how to read it if they did. Why, then, do they 
some advertisements that are not solicited. select the JOURNAL? 

Take the classified ads in the pulp and paper 
field, for example. We get a Jot of these, all 
unsolicited. In the main they represent: 


The simple answer, and it seems to us a 
reasonable one, is that these men know what 
they themselves read, and they know which 
HELP WANTED — the ads run by mill publication in the field is of most importance 
superintendents to reach people skilled in to the important people on the production 
pulp and paper production. side. So, naturally, without even thinking 
much about it, they turn to the publication 
POSITIONS WANTED — the ads run by they know from experience will reach the 
ambitious production men in the pulp and men they want. 
paper field who are looking for better jobs. ; 
That’s why they buy space in PAPER TRADE 
These ads are bought by men who, though JOURNAL...That’s why consistently, over the 
professionals in their own field, are amateurs yeais since 1872, the JOURNAL has carried 
in the realm of space buying. Few of them more classified ads than any other publica- 
could tell you the circulation of PAPER TRADE tion in the field. 
JOURNAL, and chances are none of them have 
ever seen an ABC statement, or would know Something to think about, isn’t it? 


rPareit Tmane 


joins. 
PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 


“the most useful paper” 
49 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


PITTSBURGH © CHICAGO * DENVER © HOUSTON © SEATTLE © SAN FRANCISCO © LOS ANGELES 


By 
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you must sell THE BIG FOUR 


to sell your heating, piping and 
air conditioning products 


ALONE or in combination these factors purchase-control 
every job in the industrial-large building field. 

And there’s one thing else they all have in common: 
Together they form the reader-audience of HEATING, 
PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING. 

Make sure you're getting through to them. Concen- 
trate your advertising in HP&AC where it will meet these 
engineers and contractors face-to-face —PLUS the field’s 
original equipment manufacturers and wholesalers. 

HP&AC has the largest and only fully paid circulation 
... leads by over 2 to | in advertising volume... carries 
more editorial by far. Want the facts? Write us. 


\, SYMBOLS OF s/f 
/?, ~~ WANTEDNESS @): 
Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 
Air Conditioning Headquarters 
KEENEY PUBLISHING CO., 6 N, MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 2 
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“‘He gets a lot to like--filter, flavor, flip-top box.” The works. 
A filter that means business. An easy draw that’s all 
flavor. And the flip-top box that ends crushed cigarettes. 





(MADE IN RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, FROM A PRIZED RECIPE 
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‘ There’s a new way to sell cigarettes, automobiles, 
life insurance, and many things today. Now, too, a new way 
to sell your product to the Chemical Process Industries .. . 


ot ‘Tomorrow 
in todays CPI selling! 


Challenging, ever changing . . . the volatile Chemical Proc- 
ess Industries demand a fresh new approach if you want 
highest selling productivity. The balance of buying power 
has shifted . . . from “down-the-line plant men” to those 


with the responsibility for producing net profits. Manage- bd 

ment, always the “authority for action”, now gets into the em ICd : 
buying act sooner, stays with it longer — from initiating 

to specifying to final okay. Week 


Why so? Because technicians instinctively think of per- 

formance in terms of materials and machines. Manage- 

ment, too . . . but always with dollar signs in their eyes. 

And with “gross” so often up these days, but “net” down, 

they’re more than ever concerned with your product. . . 

it may provide the answer to high-volume, low-cost pro- 

duction and a consequent boost in earnings. That’s why ify 
today’s CPI seller must broaden his concept of manage- 

ment, sel] them in all functions . . . administration, pro- Sell 


duction and plant operations — design and construction — g 

research and development — sales and purchasing. CPI Ma n age ment 
it 

Now you know why so many alert opportunists are bulk- 

ing their advertising in CHEMICAL WEEK. What else— all 

when CHEMICAL WEEK, itself, is a product of today’s , 

market, competing with no other process publication . . functions 

because no other sensed the need, nor delivers the reader 

values of a fast-moving business newsweekly. It stands 

alone, CPI management’s own. And because it’s paced a 


step ahead of the market, it will put the TOUCH of 
TOMORROW, for you, in today’s CPI selling! 
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with mechanical engineering 


The control of mechanical systems by the action of water and 
other liquids is one of the important industrial applications 
of hydraulics. Automatic transmission systems are among 
the more widely used hydraulic engineering developments. 


Studies of flow patterns, with the aid of elaborate testing devices, is a 
function of the mechanical engineer. These are used to determine the 
design of mechanical components, such as turbine blades, for automatic 
transmissions and other hydraulic systems. This is why, in hydraulics, 
design and specification are largely controlled by mechanical engineers. 
To reach and influence mechanical engineers, in hydraulics as in all in- 
dustrial markets, advertisers can select no more effective medium than 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. The 41,000 mechanical engineers who read 
it regularly hold positions of responsibility including top management 
in many of the biggest industrial concerns. 


Mechanical engineers are educated to specify and buy 


ee Niechanical Engineering 


é 


Published by The American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
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Which way for sales? 


--- lf depends on you 


= Slightly more than half of the 
industrial admen who took part in 
IM’s year-end survey believe that 
industrial sales will be up in 1958. 
Almost exactly the same proportion 
say advertising budgets will be up, 
too. 


°*730 SECOND 
SUMMARY 


The rest are about evenly di- 
vided between: (1) those who feel 
that industrial ad budgets and in- 
dustrial sales will be about even 
with last year, and (2) those who 
say both budgets and sales will be 


Let’s look at some figures. About 
670 industrial advertising managers, 
sales managers, agency heads and 
business publication sales executives 
took part in this year’s survey. 
Here’s what they say. 


down. 


On this page and the following pages, IM presents its exclusive survey 
on the 1958 industrial advertising and selling prospects. The results 
show that most industrial advertisers plan to spend more money on 
advertising in 1958 than last year. They expect to sell more, too. But, 
in both cases, the expected increases are not so high as in past years. 
Other major findings of the survey include indications toward use of 
fewer media by most advertisers, increasing use of color, more big 
space ads and increasing use of inserts. All these things add up to 
harder, more selective selling during 1958—a year in which most com- 
panies’ profits will depend, probably more than ever before, on how 
good an advertising and selling job they do. 
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How industrial advertisers allocate their budgets 





WHERE THE MONEY WILL GO IN ‘58 





Business publications 
Catalogs 

Direct mail 

Production (ad space) 
Dealer & distributor aids 
Salaries & administration 
General publications 
Exhibits & shows 
Publicity 

Newspapers 

Market research 

Films 

Other 


> On the industrial sales outlook 
for 1958: 


e Among ad managers—57% pre- 
dict increasing sales (last year 88% 
of the ad managers predicted high- 
er sales for ’57); 31% say sales will 
be level (for last year, it was 
10%); 12% say sales will drop (for 
57, it was 2%). 

e Among agency heads—56% say 
sales will be up (last year the fig- 
ure was 94%); 17% say “level” 
(compared to last year’s 3%); 27% 
say “down” (for 57, it was 3%). 

e Among business paper advertis- 
ing sales managers—26% predict 
rising sales (compared with 81% 
last year); 54%, say sales will re- 
main level (145% made that predic- 
tion last year); 20% say “down” for 
58 (5% said “down” for ’57). 


> On the size of industrial ad budg- 
ets in ’58: 

e Of the ad managers—57% predict 
increased budgets (last year 75% 
said budgets would be up for 757); 
29% say “level” for ’58 (for °57, it 
was 22%); 14% say “down” for ’58 
(for ’57, it was 3%). 

e Of the agency heads—57% say 
budgets will be up (for last year, it 
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MEAN AVERAGE MEDIAN 





33.4% 30.0% 

14.1 14.0 

12.1 10.0 
8.1 5.0 
7.9 1.4 
5.8 0.0 
5.7 0.0 
5.0 4.0 
2.9 1.0 
1.4 0.0 
0.7 0.0 
0.6 0.0 
2.3 0.0 


was 88%); 23% say “level” for 58 
(for last year, it was 6%); 20% say 
budgets will be down (compared 
to last year’s 6%). 


e Of business paper ad sales man- 
agers—55% foresee budget increases 
for 58 (compared to 90% last year); 
18% say “level” for ’58 (it was 0% 
last year); 27% say “down” this 
year (last year, it was 10%). 

It’s obvious that, compared with 
last year’s forecast, which was pub- 
lished in the January, 1957, IM, 
this one for 1958 is conservative— 
until we take into consideration the 
fact that we are comparing the com- 
ing year with 1957, which was the 
biggest boom year in capital spend- 
ing in history. 

Looked at in that light, the ’58 
forecast is a happy one indeed. 


77% have backlogs . . Another 
reason for optimism is the fact that 
77% of the industrial companies 
reporting say they have order back- 
logs. Twenty-three percent say they 
do not. This is about the same pro- 
portion as last year. The mean 
average backlog now is 9.6 weeks; 
the median, 6 weeks—both slightly 
under last year. 

What about the size of the pre- 


dicted changes in ad budgets and 
sales volume? The advertising man- 
agers’ predictions are typical. Among 
ad managers predicting rising sales, 
the average increase predicted is 
13.06%. Among those predicting 
falling sales, the average predicted 
drop is 10.32%. On budget changes, 
among those who predict increases, 
the average increase is 18.3%. And 
for those who predict lower budg- 
ets, the average drop is 17.8%. 
How accurate are these forecasts? 
They come pretty close, judging 
from IM’s experience. The average 
sales increase predicted by adver- 
tising managers in IM’s survey of a 
year ago was 14.8%. This year the 
advertising managers were asked 
how much their sales actually in- 
creased in 1957. The average in- 
crease reported was 11.7%, a little 
more than 3% under the prediction. 


Greater selling efforts . . Wheth- 
er the industrial advertising and 
sales experts predicted a good or a 
bad year ahead, they all were 
agreed on one thing: That extreme- 
ly resourceful and aggressive ad- 
vertising methods will be needed to 
maintain or increase sales volumes 
in ’58. 

This is shown in many ways— 
through a narrowing of media lists, 
through greater use of color and 
of large space ads and through 
harder-hitting copy. (For the de- 
tails on these trends, see articles 
on the business paper and agency 
forecasts on the following pages.) 

Another indication of how indus- 
trial advertisers are tailoring their 
advertising efforts to fit the greater 
marketing job ahead is increasing 
use of the “task” method of setting 
advertising budgets. Of course there 
still were a number of ad managers 
who report such budget-setting 
methods as “president decides,” “by 
guess” and “by Ouija board,” plus 
a very substantial number still using 
the arbitrary per-cent-of-sales 
method. 

However, a comparison with last 
year’s survey shows how the task 
method—under which the job for 
advertising is outlined, and then the 
money to do it is appropriated—is 
gaining favor. This year, 29.5% of 
the ad managers say they are using 
the task method, and 48.5% report 
using a combination of task meth- 





od and per-cent-of-sales. Last year, 
23% reported using the straight task 
method, and 45% reported using 
the combination. Those using 
straight per-cent-of-sales as the ad 
budget basis declined from 24% last 
year to 18.9% this year. 

One final indication of how hard- 
fought the industrial marketing bat- 
tle will be is that after adding up 
their 1958 advertising budgets and 
computing what percentage they 
are of the 1957 gross sales, the ad- 
vertising and sales managers find 
that they will be spending a bigger 
proportion of their sales revenue 
on advertising this year than they 
did in 1957. Last year, the mean 
average per cent of 1956 gross sales 
appropriated for 1957 advertising 
was 2.26%; the median, 1.9%. This 
year the mean average per cent of 
1957 gross sales to be spent on 1958 
advertising is 2.64%; the median, 
2%. 

These all-industry figures, while 
of general significance, probahiy are 
not as valuable to individual adver- 
tisers as the percentages of sales 
individual companies in specific in- 
dustries spend on advertising. 

Such percentages for the 435 
companies reporting appear in the 
following list. Each listing is for a 
separate company. Each company is 
listed by type of products manu- 
factured. 


Air conditioning, heating 
and refrigeration 


Product 
Air filter, dust control and heating 
and ventilating equipment 1.50 
Appliance, refrigerator, air condition- 
ing and heating controls 1.00 
Automatic heating 5.00 
Commercial refrigerators and freezers 2.50 
Commercial and industrial comfort 
heating equipment 2.00 
Furnace and air conditioning equip- 
ment 1.50 
Heating and air conditioning products 1.90 
Heating, refrigeration and air condi- 
tioning components ieee a 
Heating, ventilating and air condi- 
tioning equipment cris ee, ee 
Industrial heating equipment 2.00 
Industrial heating equipment 2. eS 
Refrigeration and air conditioning 
valves and components —.......... 1.50 
Residential and commercial heating 
equipment: sce nD 
Residential heating and cooling prod- 
ucts - : ; siepluptiase ane 


Air tools, air handling 
equipment 
Air and steam specialties 1.50 
Air compressors loin 2.90 
17.00 
pollution 
20.00 
Compressed air products 1.45 
Filters 2.50 
Powered and gravity ventilators 3.00 


Air cylinders and valves 
Air purification and air 
control equipment 


Automotive supplies 

and equipment 

Automated car, truck, vehicle wash 
ing equipment 

Automobile paints manufacturing 

Automotive 


Automotive replacement parts and 
original equipment 

Automotive equipment 

Automotive parts 

Automotive service equipment 

Electric industrial trucks 

Tire valves and tire repair equip- 
ment 

Truck 


Utility 


bodies 

truck equipment 

Aviation 

Aircraft equipment 

Aircraft electromechanical accessory 
equipment 

Aircraft and missile motors, resolv- 
ers, valves and generators 

Aircraft clamps, couplings and joints 2.0 

Aircraft oxygen equipment 

Pressure and temperature transduc- 


ers 


Bearings 

Anti-friction bearings 
Anti-friction bearings 
Anti-friction bearings 


Building materials, products 
Aluminum doors, frames, extrusions 1.5| 
insulation, 


Aluminum jacketing for 


carports, walkway covers and 
buildings 

Aluminum windows 

} 


glass 


Aluminum windows, sliding 
doors, jalousie windows and doors 


Builders hardware 
Building materials 
Building products 
Building products 
Building materials 
Building products 
Commercial, residential and 
trial doors 
Glass fiber reinforced pl 
ing panels 


Flooring 


Hardwood 
Insulations 
Locks and builders hardwe 
Lumber ami plywood 
Plastic building panels 


refabricated millwork compone 


Rubber and vinyl flooring 
doors 
Secondary f 


Steel building products 


Ctr seqest tncedides 7 roaqdiicte 
Structural building products 


Chemicals, coatings, plastics 
Chemicals 
Chemicals 
Chemicals 
Chemicals 
Chemicals 
Chemicals 
Chemicals 
Chemicals 
Shemicals 


Chemicals 


nd chemicals 
Paint, varnish, lacquers 


nish, enamels 


otective coatings 
$ 


eanitatic 


Percentage of 1957 sales 
allocated for advertising 
in 1958 


Median 
2% 


NOON CO mC 
oo ul J . 
oO 


oOo own c 
Oo 


Nw Oo 


own & iw 


QoQ oOo ©& 


NO ¢ 


—~29OrNO 


oOo mo a] 
oO oO 3 
oO oO qQaaqo © 
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Yj 


Yy 


Construction and road- 

building equipment 

Blacktop road machinery 
‘lamshell buckets, batchers, bins, 
aggregate and cement 

Concrete construction forms 


ncrete products machinery 
yonstruction equipment 
Construction products 
Earthmoving equipment 
Soncrete batching plants 
Heavy construction machinery and 
equipment 
Heavy construction equipment 
wer cranes and excavators 
wer shovels oand_ construction 
equipment 
ower transmission machinery, con- 
veying equipment and construction 
machinery 1.50 
Road equipment 1.00 
Tractors, graders, scrapers, etc. - 1.00 
Electrical machinery, products 
Circuit breakers, relays 2.00 
Elecirical and electronic apparatus .. 0.08 
Electrical components and subsys- 
tems 2.00 
Electrical componenits 1.00 
Electrical connectors 2.00 
Electrical construction 0.05 
Electrical contacts cind contact 
assemblies 2.00 
Electrical equipment 0.03 
Electrical equipment 1.20 
10.00 


Electrical insulation . 1.00 


Electrical fittings and fixtures 


Electrical insulation 1.30 
Electrical porcelain insulation 2.00 
Electrical products for utilities 

industry ; = as ABT 
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Electrical switchgear 

Electrical transmission and distribu 
tion equipment 

Electrical wire and cable 

Electrical wire and cable 

Incandescent lamps fluorescent tubes 

Industrial electrical apparatus 

Electronics, communications 

equipment 

Automatic controls and electronic 
components 

Broadcast station equipment 

electri- 


Communications equipment 


cal control systems, relay and 
electromechanical components 

Electronics, test equipment compo- 
nents 

Electronic communications 

Electronic components 

Electronic components 

Electronic components 

Electronic control systems 

Electronic counters, printers, digital 
tape handlers, computing equip- 
ment 

Electronic data processing equip- 
ment 

Electronic equipment, tape record- 
ers, audio amplifiers 1.00 

Electronic equipment, scientific count- 
ers é 15.00 

Electronic implements and systems 1.00 

Electronic laboratory and television 
distribution equipment 4.00 

Electronic metallurgical components 1.27 

Electronic monitors and oscillographs 4.00 

Electronic products, hearing aids 25.00 

Electronic signalling and communi- 

. 2.00 


._ 4.00 


cation systems and components 
Industrial electronics controls 


Potentiometers and transducers 


Precision resistors, potentiometers, 


electronic and_ electro-magnetic 
equipment . cali 

TV antennas, electronic hardware, 
electronic chemical, special tools -. 


Radio and tv accessories 


Engines and motors 

Diesel engines and parts 

Diesel engines and parts : 

Electric motors and transformers 

Fractional horsepower electric motors 

Gear head motors 

Internal combustion engines 

Motors 

Motors, generators, turbines, power 
equipment 


Equipment for special 

industries 

Food service equipment 

Magnetic components for electronic 
and electrical industry 

Meat and food handling equipment 

Printers and lithographers’ rollers 

Printing and X-Ray equipment ac- 
cessories 

Printing machinery 

Valves and fittings for the petroleum 
industry 


Farm equipment 

Farm machinery 

Feeds, farm buildings, livestock and 
poultry equipment 

Farm equipment ae 

Nitrogen fertilizer, urea feed com- 
pound, ammonia 


Fasteners 
Fasteners 


2.50 


2.80 


1.00 
5.00 


0.40 
2.00 
1.33 
2.00 


. 0.75 


1.50 
9.00 


1.00 





Fasteners = 

Fasteners and screw machine prod- 
ucts 

Screws, bolts, nuts, etc. , 

Semi-tubular, tubular and split rivets, 
setting machines 


Industrial furnaces 

Furnaces and transformers 1.00 
Industrial burner equipment 3.00 
Industrial electric furnaces and kilns 3.50 
Industrial heat treating furnaces 3.00 


Hydraulic equipment, pumps 

Boiler blow-off valves, water gages 
and indicators, steam traps, ex- 
pansion joints and digester valves 

Centrifugal pumps, steam _ turbo 
pumps and oil well plunger pumps 

Control valves and liquid level con- 
trollers 

Control valves and regulators 

Hydraulic 

Hydraulic components 

Hydraulic equipment 

Hydraulic instruments 

Hydraulic and pneumatic units 

Hydraulic presses 

Hydraulic presses ai itadeg 

Hydraulic presses and special ma- 
CU 6 slau Me 

Hydraulic transmissions and gasoline 
and diesel generating plants —.10.00 

Hydraulic truck equipment emerge 

Pumps Ta Siam Page 

Pumps and domestic water systems 2.50 

Solenoid valves 2 

Valves sree 

Valves, fuel oil filters sc a 

Valves and pressure regulators —.. 3.00 

Waterworks sluice gates, gate valves 


and sawmill machinery 


Industrial rubber products 
Industrial rubber 

Industrial rubber 

Rubber 

Rubber products 


Institutional, office supplies 
Bank and office equipment 2.50 
Business machines 3.50 
Lamps and lampshades 10.00 
Lighting fixtures 4.20 
Office copy equipment and photo 
papers and equipment 2.90 
Office equipment 3.00 
Office equipment and supply 3.00 
Office equipment and supply 3.20 
Steel office equipment, shelving, 
clothes lockers, partitions 3.75 
Store and market fixtures 1.50 
Store fixtures 1.50 


Instruments, controls, gages, 
laboratory equipment 
Automatic controls and _ electronic 
components : 0.80 
Electric control devices 3.00 
Electrical control devices 2.00 
Electrical recording instruments 1.50 
Electronic instruments 2.60 
Electronic instruments 1.70 
Electronic instruments - : 10.00 
Electronic instruments and compo- 
nents ane 2.00 
Electronic instrumentation 3.00 
Indicating, fixed and adjustable limit 
aE eee = .. 3.50 
Industrial electronic instrumeniation 6.00 
Industrial instruments .. 2.40 
Industrial instruments = 200 


Industrial instruments 

Industrial instruments and controls 

Industrial instruments and automatic 
controls 

Industrial tachometers, speed reduc- 
ers and variable speed drive 

Industrial timers and counters 

Instruments 

Instrument motors, automatic control 
equipment 

Instruments and controls 

Instruments and power and proc- 
essing controls 

Laboratory measurement instruments { 

Main-line water measuring and con- 
trol equipment 

Meters, time controls, capacitors 

Nuclear instruments 

Overhead doors, operators, radio 
controls 

Photographic data recording instru- 
ments 

Professional optical instruments 

Scientific instruments 

Scientific instruments and chemical 
processing equipment 

Time controls and appliance timers 

Quality control devices, automation 

Viscometers and viscosity transduc- 
ers 


Machinery and equipment, 

general 

Automatic machinery 

Component machine parts 

Diamond bits for mining and 
petroleum exploration 

Electric and air tools 

Electric tools 

Hand tools, pipe and tubing 

Hand tools 
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power transmission 
lipment 
Budget increase wer transmission 
forecast by ad managers : wer transmission equipment 
’ Power transmission equipment 
for 1958 : Power transmission equipment 
transmission equipment, 


heavy machinery 1.00 
Mean average Median 


18.3% Processing equipment, supplies 

7 Food and chemical evaporating and 
Maintenance ‘ irying equipment Lv 
Floor maintenance equif at “: 6 Foundry sand conditioning equip- 

1ance supple td equipment 

Materials handling equipment Service tools 4.00 No RN, sineeany 
vonveyors 1.50 

wore 3.00 Metal fabrication 


bricated metal 


chinery 


Raw materials, metal products 
A] brass, copper, stainless 

strial metal 0.30 

1.00 

0.80 

1.40 

4.50 


Oil well equipment 
field servi 


P| e 


orking machinery 


“hing Ss 


Metalw 


investment castings 

, Preplated and prefinished metals 
e equir ont ‘ a a ick Gettin see iia 
1 equipment __ 2. Paper, paper products ’ 3 


~~ e Envelopes 


other 
chains, 
couplings 
slving 
alloy steel 
and weldless chain, tire 
Petroleum products, lubricating 
equipment 
Mechanical 


Wire and cable 


Power transmission equipment Refractories 

DC power supplies 1,00 Firebrick and refractory specialties 
trial steam generators 3.00 Refre 

Mechanical 


hanical power tran I Refractories 


equipment 2.00 
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Transportation 

Air transportation 

Motor freight —- 

Motor carrier transportation 


Tubing, flexible hose 
Flexible metal hose 

Steel tube 

Tubing 


Welding equipment 
Electric resistance welding machines 2.01 
Steel welding fasteners 2.20 


Welding electrodes, upset forgings, 
rivets 


Miscellaneous 

Aerial surveys, mapping and explo- 
ration 

Adhesive tape products 

Abrasive products 

Cemented carbide products 

Ceramic products 

Coated abrasives 

Engineering and construction serv- 
ices 


Engineering and construction serv- 


ices 

Fire extinguishers 

Garbage disposers 
Industrial safety equipment 


Industrial storage batteries 


oO 


Low bed heavy duty trailers 
Magnets 
Medical equipment 


Medical gases, surgical instruments 


ouwn ono w 


oOo O00 CO Ww 


Mobile homes 


7 ke NO W HY 


hd 
oD 


Storage batteries 
ae np Sf 
Variable speed drive 
Vending machines, Io 


~e in + 
equipment 





Agencymen tell 


How ads will sell 
harder in ‘58 


® More color 


® Bigger space 


@ More hard-sell copy 


= What will the 1958 industrial 
ads look like? 

Well, as compared with 1957, they 
will have more color, they will use 
bigger space and they will have 
more hard-sell copy. 

Those predictions come from the 
men who make the ads—some 116 
agency heads, whose agencies have 
industrial accounts. They took part 
in an IM survey aimed at picking 
out the industrial advertising trends 
for the year. 

More than half of the agencymen 
(56 of the 105 that answered this 
particular question) said there 
would be marked changes in their 
copy approaches this year. The 
most often mentioned change was 
“harder sell.” Other changes that 
got multiple mentions were “more 
product information,” “shorter copy” 
and “shorter copy with more pic- 
tures.” 


No frills . . One agencyman re- 
ported: “We are finding increased 


interest in detailed catalogs, bro- 
chures and other hard-selling di- 
rect mail and hand-out literature. 
Also the elimination of ‘frills,’ such 
as congratulatory newspaper ads, 
special newspaper ‘Industry Prog- 
ress’ editions and so-called ‘good 
will’ advertising in programs, year- 
books, etc.” 

In order to get more attention for 
their ads, substantial numbers of in- 
dustrial advertisers will use more 
big space and more color this year 
than last. Another pointer in this 
direction is increasing use of inserts. 

Specifically: 


e@ 51 agencymen (of 113 who an- 
swered this particular question) 
said they saw a trend toward more 
big space ads; 7 saw a trend toward 
small space; 55 saw no trend. 


e 41 (out of 111) said they’d use 
more color this year; 12 said less 
color; 61 saw no trend. 


@ 28 (out of 112) said there was a 


trend toward more inserts; 9 said 
the trend was away from inserts; 75 
saw no trend. 


All of this, of course, points to- 
ward harder selling during 1958. 
And 107 agencymen specifically said 
that their clients do feel that there 
is a need this year for harder sell- 
ing, as opposed to five who said 
their clients saw no such need. 


Budgets up . . Will this need for 
harder selling be reflected in higher 
advertising budgets? Quite definite- 
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ly, according to most of the agency- 
men. Sixty-four said their clients’ 
budgets will rise. But 22 said 
budgets were down for the year. 
And 25 others said budgets were 
about the same as last year. (Of 
those who said budgets were up, the 
mean average budget increase was 
10.9%; the median, 10%. And among 
those who said budgets were down, 
the mean average decrease was 
6%; the median, 10%.) 

One agencymar said bitterly: 
“Unfortunately, the ad budget is the 
first to be chopped when sales 
drop.” 

Advertisers apparently are being 
slightly hesitant about making their 
budget commitments for the year. 
Twenty-six agencymen said clients 
were behind last year in setting 
their budgets; 67 said they were 
about even with last year; while 21 
said clients were ahead of last year. 
Thirty-one agencymen said they 
saw a trend toward more short term 
budgeting; while only four said the 
trend was toward longer term 


budgeting; and 79 said there was no 
trend either way. However, nearly 
all of the agencymen (106 out of 
113) said most of their clients budg- 
et on a yearly basis, while a scatter- 
ing reported clients budgeting on 
monthly, monthly-and-yearly and 
semi-annual bases. 
Some other trends: 


e@ 56 agencymen report their clients 
are concentrating in fewer publica- 
tions this year; 7 say the trend is 
toward more publications; 51 see no 
trend. 


e 92 report a marked tendency to 
repeat ads; 22 said there was no 
trend toward repeated ads. (This 
trend toward more repeated ads 
apparently is a result of increased 
mechanical and space costs.) 


e 59 say most of their clients expect 
sales to increase during 1958; 29 ex- 
pect sales to drop; and 18 expect 
about the same sales as 1957. 


‘Get out and sell’ . . In general, 


the agencymen are less optimistic 
about 1958 then they were about 
1957 at this time last, year. (In last 
year’s IM forecast by agencymen, 
94% expected sales increases, as op- 
posed to 55% this year; and 88% 
reported budget increases for 57, as 
opposed to 57% this year). How- 
ever, there were no expressions of 
extreme pessimism. This comment 
from one of the agencymen seems 
typical of the general feeling: 

“Of course there is no doubt that 
1958 is going to be a year when 
aggressive sales and advertising de- 
partments are going to have to work 
together more closely. Only those 
manufacturers who will take the 
time and effort to determine where 
their sales are coming from, and 
then find new markets for their 
products will show increases. The 
time has passed when any manu- 
facturer can exist on sales coming in 
over the transom. 

“In other words, let’s not talk 
about how tough sales are. Let’s get 
out and sell.” s 








# Industrial advertisers will con- 
centrate their campaigns in fewer 
business publications during 1958. 
And in order to attract more atten- 
tion in these favored few, they will 
use more big space ads, more color 
and more inserts. 

That’s the word from the adver- 
tising sales managiers of 64 leading 
U. S. business papers, who took part 
in IM’s year-end survey. 

Apparently, judging from what 
the ad sales managers have to say, 
most advertisers do not want to try 
to blanket the field with their ads. 
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Business paper advertising 


Trend is to fewer 
books, big space, color 


Industrial advertisers will sell harder and more 


selectively in their '58 ads, business publication 


advertising sales executives predict . . 


Instead, they will try to sell harder 
—and more selectively. 

Here are some facts from the sur- 
vey that will back up that state- 
ment: 


e Forty-seven of the ad sales man- 
agers said advertisers are con- 
centrating in fewer publications; 
three said the trend 
more publications, and thirteen saw 
no trend either way. (Eleven did 


not answer the question.) 


is toward 


e Thirty-eight said there is a 


trend toward more big space ads; 
six said the trend is toward more 
small space; three saw no trend. 
(Seventeen didn’t answer.) 





© Twenty-four said there is a 
trend toward more use of color; six 
said the trend is away from color; 
thirty-three saw no trend. 


e Forty-one said more advertisers 
will be using inserts; three said 
there would be fewer inserts in 
1958; nineteen said they saw no 
trend. (One didn’t answer.) 


Budgets up .. A slim majority (35 
out of 63) of the ad sales managers 
say their advertisers are increasing 
their budgets for 1958. Seventeen 
said budgets are down for the year, 
and 11 said budgets are about the 
same as last year. The increased 
budgets, however, will not mean 


greatly increased advertising vol- 
ume, according to the ad sales man- 
agers. Several of them reported that 
budget increases would be absorbed 
by space rate increases. 

The publication men are fairly 
optimistic about the outlook for in- 
creased ad budgets, but the same 
degree of optimism does not hold 
for their predictions on their adver- 
tisers’ 1958 sales prospects. Only 16 
(out of 61 who answered this par- 
ticular question) say most of their 
advertisers expect sales to increase 
this year; 33 expect sales to remain 
about level with 1957; and 12 fore- 
see a downward sales trend. 

In this climate of uncertain sales 
prospects, a substantial number of 


the publication men foresee impor- 
tant changes in copy approaches by 
their advertisers. Out of the 64 re- 
spondents, 29 said there would be 
copy changes, and 35 said they saw 
no trend in that direction. 

All of the changes mentioned add 
up to harder selling copy beamed 
more specifically to readers’ in- 
terests. The most often mentioned 
change was toward “more informa- 
tive and specific” copy. Others men- 
tioned were “harder sell—more 
merchandising,’ “more technical— 
less institutional,” “more attractive 
layouts,” “less bragging,” “more se- 
lective selling in primary markets” 
and “more intelligent approach to 
readers’ problems.” % 





5 to 10% rise 


Export ad budgets 
go up for '58 


= Budgets for industrial export ad- 
vertising in 1958 will top 1957 ex- 
penditures by a range of 5 to 15%. 

Leading industrial export agencies 
were sampled on the question of 
1958 budgets. Without exception, 
they indicated increased budgets, 
with a 10% figure being mentioned 
most frequently. 

Russia’s bid for international rec- 
ognition of its technological capabil- 
ities is not expected to hurt U. S. 
export volume. Changes, if any, in 
U. S. export volume in ’58 will be 
due to constantly stiffening com- 
petition from other export-con- 
scious countries. 

U. S. exporters plan to meet the 
competition in two ways. Part of 
the budget increases are earmarked 
for intensified ad programs. Other 
funds will be devoted to new and 
additional market research. 

Opinion is divided as to a specific 
area where export advertising ac- 


tivity would be likely to be at a 
peak. Hesitancy to offer a forecast 
on this is due to both economic and 
political uncertainties throughout 
the world. 

Total volume of exports in 1958 is 
not expected to exceed the 1957 fig- 
ure, but the majority of those polled 
feel that American exporters will 
“hold their own.” 

Dollar volume, according to one 
agency official, may change little if 
at all, despite a decrease in volume 
of goods shipped. This situation 
would be the result of general price 
increases for goods shipped. 


Flexible marketing programs. . 
Business papers, as expected, will 
receive the major share of adver- 
tising dollars spent on foreign ad- 
vertising. Following domestic trends, 
direct mail is slated for increased 
emphasis in 1958 foreign campaigns. 
Catalogs constitute the other major 


medium to be used more extensive- 
ly in the intensified ad programs. 

Discounting the rate increases for 
publication advertising, the poll re- 
vealed that the budget increases 
will be allocated to intensifying pro- 
grams in present markets, as op- 
posed to breaking into new mar- 
kets, by a three to one margin. 

A significant factor, more no- 
ticeable during 1958, is the avowed 
plan of top management to review 
the expenditures and the over-all 
marketing programs on a more fre- 
quent basis than in the past. One 
agency official reported that ail- 
though appropriations had been set 
for the entire year, management 
stipulated that the program must 
remain flexible at all times and that 
funds were to be obligated for only 
the first six months of the year. 

More definitive media analysis of 
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the foreign press seems to be stand- 
ard. Research—of both readership 
and advertising—-is expected to be 
more extensive than in previous 
years. One agency representative 
voiced the opinion that 1958 will 
see more frequent revisions of 
media schedules. 


Changing market patterns . 
West Germany, Great Britain and 
Japan were singled out by one 
commentator as countries which 
offer U. S. exporters intensified 
competition in all major markets. 

France was named as an increas- 
ingly important contender—particu- 
larly in pharmaceuticals, textiles 
and automobile exports. 

Central and South America, over 
a period of years, have been con- 
sidered a fluctuating export mar- 
ket for U. S. manufacturers. In 
1958 the situation may be further 
complicated by increasingly effec- 
tive competition from Italy, Spain 
and Portugal. 

Market sponginess in this area 
has been attributed to a combina- 
tion of internal and external fac- 
tors. Internally it centers around 
coffee and copper. Exports of these 
commodities are frequently used as 
economic barometers of the area’s 
basic ability to pay for U. S. and 
other desired industrial imports. 

Some reliable authorities have 
forecast a slump year for coffee and 
copper, indicating that U. S. manu- 
facturers should not expect too fa- 
vorable a market in South America 
in 1958. However, one agency which 
handles both industrial and con- 
sumer export accounts has high 
expectations fo substantially in- 
creased export sales of consumer 
items to Latin America. 

Japan is another country making 
a consistently stronger bid for a 
larger share of the world’s mar- 
kets. Internal economic problems, 
felt strongly in that country in 
mid-1957, seem to have been re- 
solved. Japanese exporters will be 
capable of renewed efforts beginning 
early in 1958. 
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Trade trends .. U.S. investments 
in foreign countries are accelera- 
ting. 

Foreign investments by U. S. 
manufacturers are resulting in the 
establishment of industrial plants 
which vary from fabricating units 
to complete manufacturing units. 
Reasons cited are tariff concessions, 
labor relations, lower production 
costs and recognition of nationalistic 
attitudes. 

Also of significance is the increas- 
ing international emphasis on the 
establishment of free trade areas, 
and “common markets.” 

Foreign-owned or managed plants 
located in these areas will enjoy 
essentially the same 
status as domestically owned and 
operated establishments. 


economic 


Total export volume... Forecasts 
are varied concerning the total ex- 
port for 1958. One agency repre- 
sentative anticipates another rec- 
ord-breaking year. His expectation 
is based on higher sales resulting 
from more effective marketing and 
increased export activities on the 
part of U. S. 
with a softening domestic market. 

It is not expected, however, that 
many U. S. manufacturers will 
“flood” the export markets by 
taking a desperation jump _ into 
foreign trade because of 
diminishing domestic sales. Such 
“dumping” has not proved mutually 
profitable in past years and it is 
believed that practical-minded busi- 
will not be 
potentially un- 


manufacturers faced 


merely 


ness executives 
stampeded into 
profitable ventures. 

Total exports shipped from the 
United States in 1957 are expected 
to reach approximately $19.5 billion. 
This compares with $18.9 billion for 
total exports in 1956. 

Summarizing the export prospects 
for 1958, one agency official said: 
“Competition will undoubtedly be 
much stiffer and we may not break 
any more statistical records. But 
established exporters will probably 
end 1958 with a feeling that they’ve 
had a good year.” « 





Fort Wayne does it 


How to sell 


= “Amateur” salesmen are doing 
a real professional selling job for 
Fort Wayne Metals, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

This small (33 employes) com- 
pany makes several special types of 
stainless steel wire. And it wasn’t 
until this year that FWM gave any 
serious thought to its sales organi- 
zation—or rather the lack of it. 
This was mainly because there was 
no real need for selling. 

At first, back around 1946, FWM 
was enjoying a sellers’ market for 
its magnetic recording wire. And 
those buyers that didn’t come to 
FWM could be handled part-time 
by company president Ardelle 
Glaze. 

Then, when tape came in (and 
wire went out), Fort Wayne Metals 
landed some timely Signal Corps 
contracts for wire to be used in 
shielding communications cable. 
Here again, the part-time atten- 
tion of president Glaze was all that 
was needed to keep the company 
selling all it could produce. 

But, realizing the day would 
come when the army contracts 
would be filled, Mr. Glaze began 
looking around for a selling setup 
that would (1) bring in the busi- 
ness needed for the company’s con- 
tinued operation, (2) cost what the 
company could afford to pay, (3) 
be composed of men who knew the 
company and its technical products 
well enough to sell intelligently, 
and (4) result in market “bird- 
dogging”—bringing in all informa- 
tion available on the newest appli- 
cations and requirements for stain- 
less steel wire. 

To find the answer to his prob- 
lem, Mr. Glaze applied the same 
philosophy that he uses in prod- 
uct development. 


Executive conference . . Calling 
his plant superintendent, plant 
manager, die department head, 
plant maintenance chief, comptrol- 
ler and quality control head into an 
executive conference, he outlined 
his “sales vanguard” idea. 





without salesmen 


Sales meeting . . 


left) goes over time schedule with his ‘’part-time salesmen.” 
Men are out in the field selling one week out of six. 


In 40 minutes, Mr. Glaze had re- 
cruited and organized the skeleton 
of an internal sales force—a sales 
force with no sales experience, but 
a force of men who knew the com- 
pany they were representing. They 
knew production schedules because 
they had to keep them; tolerances 
because they measure them; and 
cost because they compute them. 

These sales-production men plan 
their schedules so that each is out 
in the field selling one week out of 
six. Only one man is gone at a 
time, and his in-plant duties are 
taken over by one of the other ex- 
ecutives during his absence. 

The program is on a voluntary 
basis, and only those who have 
shown an active, positive interest 
in the plan were selected. No mon- 
etary compensation is made be- 
cause both Mr. Glaze and his “sales 
vanguard” feel that the opportunity 
to travel, meet other men in the 
industry, and broaden one’s back- 
ground is the only additional com- 
pensation required. 


How about results? . . How did 
this untried crew do in the field? 
How did they react to hard-boiled 
purchasing agents? 

Statistical results best answer that 
question. Six months after the new 
program went into operation, sales 
went to an all-time high, up an 
average of 26.6% over the previous 


(second from Regular duties . 


year. And, according to Mr. Glaze, 
this was at a time when the rest of 
the industry was steady or off. 

Also, the program has the un- 
qualified approval of FWM custom- 
ers. They like talking right to the 
man who draws the wire. . .to the 
technician who approved the last 
batches they received. . .to the ex- 
pert who specified the die for use 
in preparing the wire they ordered. 

The production-men-salesmen 
have the advantage of knowing 
what special treatment can or can- 
not be imparted to stainless steel 
wire. A knowledge of the many 
“specials” or unique stainless steel 
wire problems the company has 
solved in the past and a personal 
familiarity with FWM methods, pol- 
icies, equipment and facilities add 
up to a more accurate, and a more 
frank appraisal of a customer’s or 
prospect’s requirements. 


Indirect advantages . . The pro- 


. Max Merrill, quality control chief, runs 
tensile test while Darrell Botts, plant manager, takes notes. 
Both men translate their technical know-how into sales talks. 


gram has been successful in other 
ways, too. For instance, prospects 
and customers are delightfully sur- 
prised to discover that a salesman is 
FWM’s Raymond Richards, wire die 
maker; or Max Merrill, chief of 
quality control; or William Baker, 
plant maintenance man. The pres- 
ence in the reception room of plant 
superintendent Frank Leonard, 
plant manager Darrell Botts or 
comptroller Bud Didier stimulates 
new interest in the customers’ 
minds. 

Another important consideration 
—morale—can’t of course be meas- 
ured. But, with mass production 
methods dividing executives into 
specialized functions and duties, a 
week out in the field can do won- 
ders for a man’s ego. And Fort 
Wayne Metals’ new program puts 
each man, from maintenance to the 
accounting department, in the front 
echelon not only of his primary job, 
but also of sales and management. ® 


Fort Wayne Metals believes in making the most of what 
+ it has—or in this case, what it doesn't have. This article 
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= tells how one small company gets along without a full- 
time sales force. It tells how Fort Wayne's president, 


Ardelle Glaze, has organized his production and admin- 
istrative executives into a “sales vanguard.” Each man spends one 
week out of six in the field selling; and in his absence, his in-plant du- 
ties are handled by one of the other executives. This program has re- 
sulted not only in a 26.6% increase in sales, but also has increased the 
company’s prestige and the morale of all concerned. 
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Photos give a ‘special’ look 


How Sharon makes 
its ads stand out 


By U. J. Reese 


M Associate Editor 


# It’s easy to make your ad stand 
out. All you need is a spread, a few 
extra colors, and/or a picture of a 


IN KITCHE 


beautiful girl in her underwear. 
Oversimplified? Yes, of course. 


Many industrial advertisers can’t 
afford the spread and extra colors. 


And just as many feel that the cute 
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Standout . 


From the outset, Sharon has been a 
prime supplier of steel to the nation’s 
foremost monufacturers of stainless 
steel cookery. More nome brand 
wiensil monufecturers hove formed 

e it Products of Shoron Quality 
Steinke then from ony other source 
Sharon understands the “pot ond pon 
business, and users know they con 
depend on Sharon for Stainless of 
consistent high quality with the finest 
finish in the industry. 


SHARONMSTEEL 


WLR BORE 
HOMTC SHARON STEFL CORPORA 


.« Anyone looking through today’s metalworking publications is sure to be 


stopped by this ad for Sharon Steei Corp. In addition to high arresting value, the ad 


does much to enhance Sharon’s quality image. 
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miss in skivvies doesn’t lend much 
to their product’s “quality image.” 

What then can the average indus- 
trial advertiser with the average- 
size budget do to make his ads 
stand out? There probably are as 
many semi-solutions to this prob- 
lem as there are advertising cam- 
paigns. But one company that has 
found a definite solution—and can 
prove it—is Sharon Steel Corp., 
Sharon, Pa. 

Sharon’s. solution is a_ two- 
pronged campaign which stands out 
not only because of the unusual ap- 
proach used, but also because of 
the way it has been received by 
customers and prospects. 

Sharon’s one-part product, one- 
part corporate campaign began in 
January, 1957, and is continuing on 
into 1958. It centers around the use 
of ultra-high class photography to 
impart a feeling of quality into the 
ads. 


Background .. In laying the 
groundwork for this series, both J. 
Edward Sowers, public relations 
and advertising manager for Shar- 
on, and Robert S. Kenyon, vice- 
president of Sharon’s agency (Duf- 
fy, McClure & Wilder, Warren, O.), 
realized they would have to create 
a format with better than average 
interest—something unusual enough 
to get them “noted,” yet not “go 
overboard.” Something that was be- 
lievable; something that left the 
reader with the feeling that Sharon 
is a going, progressive concern, 
traveling in good taste; and above 
all, something that would emphasize 
the “superior quality of Sharon 
steel.” 

But, Messrs. Sowers and Kenyon 
also realized that Sharon couldn’t 
afford the multi-page, multi-color 
ads that such an ambitious objective 
usually requires. At best, Sharon 
would have to limit itself to one 
page with bleeds and an additional 
color. 

Stated simply then, the objective 
was to come up with a campaign 
that even the “big boys” couldn’t 
improve—yet do it with much less 
than the larger competitors were 
spending. 

Impossible? Advertiser and agen- 
cy didn’t think so. They had an 
idea that, although risky (it meant 
a complete departure from the cus- 
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The Somoroff manner . 


tomary thinking on industrial ad- 
vertising), was worth the gamble. 

Basically, the idea was to use 
“salon type” photographs. That is, 
photographs of award-winning cali- 
ber—taken by creative photograph- 
ers who are recognized as being 
tops. Ads centered around these 
photographs would naturally stand 
out from the run-of-the-mill, prod- 
uct-in-use advertisements; and if 
they clicked, not even the biggest 
spender would be able to beat them 
in attention value. 


‘A. little dubious’ . . “Needless to 
say,’ said Mr. Kenyon, “we were 
a little dubious at first. But, thanks 
to Sharon’s exceptional interest in 
advertising, especially that of Shar- 
on’s vice-president, treasurer, and 
member of the board, W. T. Blair, 
we began looking around for two 
imaginative photographers—one for 
the ads beamed at our steel-buying 
customers and prospects; and one 
for the ads aimed at stock analysts 
and buyers.” 
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. These ads, as well as the one on the 
facing page, feature products made of Sharon Steel. Photog- 


The photographer chosen for the 
first series of ads, those which 
would feature products made of 
Sharon steel, was Ben Somoroff of 
New York. Mr. Somoroff agreed—at 
$500 a picture—to photograph a wide 
variety of these products in the 
semi-abstract “Somoroff’ manner. 

The still-life, high-key Somoroff 
photographs show the products of 
Sharon’s cookery, electric 
flatware, automotive trim and gard- 
en tool manufacturing customers. 
Typical ad copy reads, “From the 
outset, Sharon has been a prime 
supplier of steel to the nation’s fore- 
most manufacturers of | stainless 
steel cookery .. .” 

The media list for these ads is as 
follows: American Machinist, Amer- 
ican Metal Market, Appliance 
Manufacturer, Automotive Indus- 
tries, Automotive News, Chicago 
Purchaser, Design News, Electrical 
Manufacturing, Iron Age, Machine 
Design, Materials in Design Engi- 
neering, Metal Products Manufac- 
turer, Metal Progress, Midwest 


ware, 


raphy is by Ben Somoroff of New York, who is internationally 
known for his semi-abstract technique. 


Purchasing Agent, New York Pur- 
chasing Review, Philadelphia Pur- 
chaser, Product Engineering, Pur- 
chasing, and Steel. 


Corporate program .. The sec- 
ond phase of the campaign, that of 
making Sharon a_ better-known 
company among analysts and stock 
purchasers, used photographs by 
Yousuf Karsh (Karsh of Ottawa), 
the renowned Canadian photog- 
rapher. At $1,000 per photo, 
Mr. Karsh photographed Sharon’s 
“men of steel” at their jobs. A typi- 
cal “the men of Sharonsteel .. . 
they make quality a tradition” ad 
shows John Notar, a Sharon em- 
ploye, keeping “green saplings out 
of steel.” 

Ad reads: “In days gone by it was 
believed by some that the carbon 
content of steel could be lowered 
by introducing green saplings into 
the melt. Observer John Notar has 
no need of saplings or any cther 
artifice, for at Sharon the melt is 
controlled from start to finish by 


This is the story of how a one-page advertiser (Sharon Steel Corp.) is 
doing a two-page-spread job. The article explains how this company, 
faced with the not uncommon problem of competing for readership 
with multi-page, multi-color advertisers, has devised and developed 
an advertising campaign that is not only receiving high readership, 
but also has gone far to enhance the product's “quality image.” The 
campaign is based on the use of ultra-high-class photographs taken by 
two of the world’s best known photographers—Ben Somoroff of New 


York, and Yousuf Karsh of Ottawa. 
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of SHARONSTEEL... they make quality a tradition 


John Notar keeps green saplings 
out of steel! 


In days gone by it was believed by some that the carbon content of 
steel could be lowered by introducing green saplings into the melt 
For 56 Years 


. <2 Cunlity Name 
Wee id in Steel 


SHARON STEEL 


Observer John Notar has no need of saplings or any other artifice 


for at Sharon the mel: is controlled from start to finish by experts 
trained in modern steelmaking methods using the finest facilities 
and equipment availa dle another big reason why you can be 
sure of highest qualit’ when you specify Sharon Steels 


CORPORATION, SHARON, PA. 


Men of steel . . The corporate phase of the Sharon campaign features company em- 
ployes—’The Men of Sharonsteel.’ Photographer chosen for this job was Yousuf Karsh 
of Ottawa, Canada. Ads ran in general news magazines. 


experts trained in modern steel- 
making methods using the finest fa- 
cilities and equipment available . . . 
another big reeson why you can be 
sure of highest quality when you 
specify Sharon Steels.” These ads 
are running in Business Week, De- 
troit Athletic Club News, Newsweek, 
and U. S. News & World Report. 

How has the over-all campaign 
been accepted? According to Mr. 
Kenyon, it has the complete ap- 
proval of all concerned. 

Says Mr. Kenyon, “As a result of 


Looking them over . . 


previewing the campaign at a sales 
meeting, the salesmen are more en- 
thusiastic about the advertising pro- 
gram than they have ever been. 
Salesmen in the field tell us that, 
more and more, our advertising is 
becoming a subject of conversation 
when they call on present and pros- 
pective customers. They feel that 
purchasing agents and other buyers 
of steel have become more ac- 
quainted with the Sharon organiza- 
tion. 

“And as part of an over-all cor- 
porate program that included public 
relations and personal contact with 
the more noted steel analysts, the 
Karsh ads helped boost the price of 
Sharon stock by some 15%, and at a 
time when steel stocks were drop- 
ping.” 

Mr. Kenyon also reports that edi- 
tors of business publications have 
written that they believe the Somor- 
off ads are outstanding. Interesting 
here is the fact that in keeping 
records of ad locations, Mr. Kenyon 
found that the new series is given 
far better placement than anything 
Sharon has run before. 


More tangible . . How about read- 
ership? Mr. Kenyon says that the 
ads’ Starch scores are running 6 to 
8% above the previous year’s aver- 
age. Whereas the previous campaign 
“Starched” in a range of from 20 to 
24, the present program’s Starch 
scores are running from 27 to 31. 

Another indication of the way 
Sharon customers have received the 
product campaign is that Sharon has 
had hundreds of requests for re- 
prints from the companies whose 
products were featured in the ads. 

“We have also been requested,” 


Photographer Karsh checks over two 
shots with Bob Kenyon of Duffy, McClure & Wilder. 





Bruce Leftingweil reaches the breaking point 
dozens of times each day 
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From his puipit Fred Dresch ‘ Bill Wetzel: a pickle inspector 
preaches tolerance who substitutes brain tor brine 


itil, 
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Booscing stock . . Those at Sharon concerned with the stock an over-all program that includes public reiations ana personal 


promotion believe these corporate advertisements have done contact with the more noted steel analysts, 


the Karsh ads 


their share in boosting Sharon stock ‘to new highs.’ As part of helped boost the price of Sharon stock some 15%. 


said Mr. Kenyon, “to provide many 
of these companies with copies of the 
large (154%x19) photographs from 
which the ads were made. Three or 
four company presidents have writ- 
ten us that Mr. Somoroff’s handling 
of their products was the best they 
had seen. Some of the presidents 
have hung the large photographs in 
their offices or home game rooms.” 

Ed Sowers, Sharon’s advertising 
manager, reports that some of the 
ads have pulled 300 to 400 inquiries, 
in spite of the fact that the series 
was not designed for this purpose. 
Mr. Sowers points out that for a 
raw material such as steel, this 
number of inquiries is highly ex- 
ceptional. 

Are Sharon and DMcW satisfied 
with the campaign? Says Mr. Ken- 
yon, “We feel we have a winner 
in both the corporate and product 
approaches. Based on every form of 
performance measurement, and be- 
cause we realize continuity is a very 
vital factor in the success of any 
campaign, we feel the program will 
run as long as it continues to de- 
velop the extra high attention value, 
impact and results we are currently 
achieving with it. This could be two 
years, perhaps three, or even long- 
er.” m 


Composing . . Ed Sowers (lett) and Bob Kenyon (right) discuss an arrangement with 
photographer Somoroff. According to Mr. Kenyon, they have no problem finding sub- 
ject material. Customers are anxious to have their products photographed. And the 
sales staff, for the first time, is really enthusiastic; they have actually gone out of their 
way to look up interesting subjects. 
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business competitors joining to- 
gether to listen and observe the po- 
tentialities and limitations of the 
tough, heat and cold resistant Mar- 
lex 50 plastic. On one trip: 


























@ Nicholas Fowler, chief engineer, 
Shulton, Inc., Clifton, N. J., dis- 
cussed mold designs and cycle time. 


@e John O'Connell, president of 
Consolidated Molded _ Products, 
Scranton, Pa., found the session so 
rewarding he arranged to have his 
key molding people return at a 
later date. 


e The pricing structure of Marlex 
50, in contrast to styrene and con- 
ventional polyethylene, concerned 
a New York City toy manufacturer. 
A rope manufacturer was fascinated 
by the “hot box” room that can 
simulate muggy tropical climate 


pete igi — ei Me 2 al . es 
Selling on the spot . . Guests of Phillips Chemical Co. gather for tour of company’s 
production facilities at Pasadena, Tex., plant. Tour is part of two-day orientation 
seminar for prospective plastics customers. 


No ivory tower 


Practical selling 
staris in a laboratory 


By George Wash 
Director, Plastic Sales Div. 


Phillips Chemical Co. 


Bartlesville, Okla. 


# When my company, Phillips 
Chemical Co., introduced its new 
linear polyethylene to the plastics 
industry, we decided that one of the 
best places to market the new prod- 
uct was right at its own plant under 
laboratory concitions. 

As a result of that marketing 
philosophy, a group of plastics rep- 
resentatives from anywhere in the 
country is likely to be found at any 
given moment at the company’s new 
Plastic Sales Service Laboratory in 
Bartlesville. 

The basic plar—to use the labora- 
tory as a major sales and market- 
ing instrument—-was part of Phillips 
management’s plans as early as the 
actual decision to go into produc- 
tion of the plastic, known as Mar- 
lex 50, four years ago. The labora- 
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tory, where customers and visitors 
hobnob with chemists and find an- 
swers to their plastics problems, has 
now become a reality. The labora- 
tory, equipped with basic plastics 
production machinery as well as 
technical evaluation units, serves as 
the classroom for a constant series 
of two-day plastics seminars. 

The groups of visitors are invited 
to the laboratory meetings general- 
ly through the efforts of a Phillips 
district sales manager, who will sug- 
gest 12 to 15 plastics representatives 
from his area. They are flown to 
Bartlesville for two days of techni- 
cal briefing and discussion of mar- 
keting procedures. The trip is con- 
cluded with a quick look at the 
company’s production facilities at 
its plant in Pasadena, Tex. 

Alert manufacturers want their 
questions about the new product 
answered. The two-day program 
turns into detailed discussions, with 


conditions. 


The conference room near the ex- 
ecutive offices logically served for 
individual, often confidential, con- 
ferences. 

There have never been fewer than 
30 visitors in a week at Bartlesville, 
50 miles north of Tulsa, since the 
laboratory opened early this year. 

In addition to the obvious ad- 
vantages of “on the spot” market- 
ing under laboratory conditions, the 
company has noted these unantici- 
pated benefits: New Marlex 50 sales 
personnel can acquaint themselves 
with the newest plastics industry 
techniques. Also, important plastics 
industry executives, observing the 
extensive Phillips facilities, are 
convinced that the Bartlesville firm 
is in the polyethylene business for 
keeps. " 


Don’t handle with care . . Touring vis- 
itor tries to break Marlex 50 bowl as 
he discusses Phillips polyethylene with 
J. V. Smith (center), Phillips sales and 
development engineer, and another 
guest. 
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A complete guide to 


Readership Reports 


By J. Wesley Rosberg 


= During the next twelve months, we are going to be 
besieged by the gol’ durndest deluge of advertising 
readership reports that anyone ever possibly could 
have imagined. I have been an observer, analyst, pro- 
ponent, critic, adviser, unpaid salesman and drum beat- 
er of and for readership studies on industrial publica- 
tions ever since Daniel Starch started the first studies 
on Factory and Power in 1946. Without having to pull 
too hard on my long grey beard to jar my memory, I 
can recall how hard the Starch staff worked to sell 
other industrial publications on the use of this service 
— it took them until 1949 to get the third one, Machin- 
ery, into the fold. And, believe it or not, “Mr. Readex,” 
Bob Pendergast, just got started in the industrial field, 
with Construction Methods, in 1952. 

In 1953, when there was a total of eight publications 
using the readership services, a lot of us thought we 
were really getting a wealth of advertising performance 
data. Never in our fondest dreams (or even our wildest 
nightmares) could we have imagined anything compa- 
rable to what we shall witness in 1958! 

Just about two years ago (IM, March, 1956) I wrote 
a rather enthusiastic article in which I pointed out that 
readership reports would be available on over 40 pub- 
lications in 1956, and that the industrial advertising 
profession would be spending over half a million dollars 
to have these studies made. 


By comparison, here is what appears to be the score 
card for 1958: 


e At least 74 business publications will use some form 
of advertising readership service. 


@ Somewhere between 650 and 700 individual reader- 
ship reports will be published. 


e Some nine different research organizations will be 
making studies. 


e Publishers will probably make an investment, in 
supplying readership reports to advertisers and agen- 
cies, in the area of $1 million. 


e It’s a pretty safe guess that advertisers and agencies 
will spend at least another $1 million in buying reader- 
ship reports (where necessary) and in their analysis, 
review and utilization. 


e The tri-partite investment then adds up to something 
like $2 million being spent in 1958 on the measurement 
of the effectiveness of industrial advertising. 


The changing picture . . All of this adds up to the 
fact that some tremendous changes have taken place in 
the industrial advertising industry’s attitude towards 
readership studies. More and more we realize that 
where only a few short years ago the few outspoken 


During 1958, at least 74 business publications will use some form of 
advertising readership service. This figure presents dramatic evidence 
of the “coming of age” of this method of research. Just five years ago 
only eight publications used such services. In this first in a new series 
of “Encyclopedia of Marketing” features, the country’s leading expert 
on readership research makes an analysis of the value of the reports 
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SUMMARY 


and presents a detailed description of the nine services now available 
and an up-to-date list of all business publications planning to use these 
services during 1958. 
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proponents of advertising readership research generally 
faced skeptical, though curious, audiences, the atmos- 
phere today is considerably changed. 

For example: 


1. Advertisers and agencies, in general, are fast coming 
to the realization that readership studies have contrib- 
uted, and can make greater contributions yet, to in- 
creasing the effectiveness of the advertising dollar. 


2. This changing attitude has led us from the era when 
readership reports were merely accepted to the point 
where they now appear to be eagerly sought. 


3. More and more publishers are coming to the realiza- 
tion that readership reports are a tremendously valu- 
able sales tool. To cite a few possibilities: 

e As a door opener to reach heretofore “untouchable” 
people. 

e As a reason for that “extra” sales call on those with 
whom frequent contact is necessary. 

e As the quality of advertising improves the apparent 
effectiveness of the publication is more firmly estab- 
lished in the minds of advertisers and agency personnel. 
e Readership reports furnish statistical proof to sub- 
stantiate what publishers have long contended — the 
advertising message must be geared to the medium. 


4. The leaders in the industrial publishing field are fast 
moving to the point where every one of their monthly, 
bi-weekly or weekly industrial (as contrasted to mer- 
chandising) publications is, or will be, covered by some 
form of readership service. Viz: 

@ Of 27 McGraw-Hill periodicals, 23 will have a read- 
ership service in 1958. 

e Of Chilton’s eight industrial and automotive publica- 
tions, five will be surveyed. 

e Simmons-Boardman added readership services on 
two new books for ’58, so that three out of seven are 
now covered. 

@ Conover-Mast has readership services on all five of 
its books. 

e@ Of five Penton books, four have readership services. 
The remaining book is an inquiry publication (NED) 
where such a service would be meaningless. 

e Two of Reinhold’s three books will be surveyed. 

e Both of Irving-Cloud’s automotive books will be 
surveyed. 


5. In 1958 we will be able to get our first look at the 
kind of advertising that is effective in some rather new 
and heretofore uncharted fields. For example: 

® Coal Age is the first book in its field to be surveyed 
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e Marine Engineering’s announcement of readership 
surveys opens up other new horizons. 

e The mining field will be surveyed for the first time, 
via Engineering & Mining Journal. 

e Flow’s use of the Shepard Service means that the 
material handling specialists will be put under the 
microscope for the first time. 

e More information on the merchandising books will be 
forthcoming through the addition of surveys on publi- 
cations like Super Service Station, Electrical Merchan- 
dising and National Petrolewm News. 


That, in somewhat brief fashion, is a resume’ of the 
chain of actions and reactions that have taken place in 
the past few years and will be reflected in the reader- 
ship picture in 1958. 


New problems . . The extremely rapid growth of the 
entire field of readership research, however, is posing 
an entirely new set of problems: “How do we keep 
posted on all of these developments?” “Who is doing all 
of these readership studies?” “What are these studies 
measuring?” “Can we compare the results of the differ- 
ent studies?” “If we analyze the readership reports on 
a publication that uses Starch information and then an- 
alyze the reports on a similar publication, measured by 
another service, will we come to the same conclusions 
as to how to prepare an effective ad?” “How can indi- 
vidual agencies or advertisers utilize these studies to 
prepare more effective advertising?” 

These are very real problems and they are just as real 
to the experienced specialist as they are to the novitiate. 
It was because the editors of IM recognized the magni- 
tude of these problems that they sought someone to 
write this article. It is hoped that the preceding para- 
graphs and those to follow will be of help in posting 
you on the current developments in the field of adver- 
tising readership research as it applies to business pub- 
lications. 


Quantitative or qualitative? . . As was indicated 
earlier in this article, nine different research organiza- 
tions are now in the business of providing some form of 
advertising readership measurement. A description of 
who these organizations are will be found at the end of 
this article. Included in this descriptive material is a list 
of the publications which, at the present time, we know 
will be studied by each company in 1958. As a further 
aid to the reader, and potential user of readership re- 
ports, we have provided a cross index wherein the pub- 
lications are listed alphabetically along with an indica- 
tion of the readership service(s) used. 

In the description of the services will also be found 










the information on what the various services are at- 
tempting to measure — the answer to the third problem 
in understanding readership reports. In this regard it 
should be noted that there are two distinctively differ- 
ent types of measurements being used. The first of 
these is a quantitative measure. In this type of study 
the service, basically, provides a count of the relative 
number and percentage of persons, in a selected sample, 
who noted, read, or were interested in one ad as com- 
pared to another ad. 

The second type of measure is a qualitative one. In 
studies of this type, the service organization is attempt- 
ing to obtain some measure or impression of what 
readers got out of the ad. The important thing in a 
measurement of this type is not how many people re- 
acted to a given ad, but whether the advertiser’s 
message was gotten across to the reader — did it mean 
to him what it was intended to mean, was his reaction 
favorable or unfavorable? 

As of this writing, eight services are providing quan- 
titative data on ad readership and five services are pro- 
viding some form of qualitative measurement. 


Comparability of data . . What about comparability 
of data? For example: Iron Age is measured by Mills 
Shepard and Steel is measured by Starch. If we run an 
ad in each of the two books, can we get a relative 
measurement of the effectiveness of the publications? 
The answer is definitely NO, underscored and capital- 
ized. Each of the services uses a slightly different meth- 
od of qualifying a reader. This in itself would preclude 
the possibility of any comparisons. On top of that, we 
know that many factors, besides the ad itself, have 
varying degrees of influence on the percentage score 
that a single ad will receive. Among these are: the 
position of the ad in the book; thickness of the book; 
what is opposite our ad, etc. Even if the same reader- 
ship service were used on two highly comparable pub- 
lications, these other external influences are strong 
enough to make comparisons extremely dangerous. 
Even so, in order to guard against such comparisons, 
none of the readership services will measure competing 
business publications. 

There is one form of comparison that we have seen 
used and used effectively. However, to be used effec- 
tively it must be used with intelligence and discrimina- 
tion. This is the relative measure of how a given piece 
of copy rates in one publication, as compared to com- 
petitors, and how it rates against its competition in a 
publication in a different field. Recently we saw an ex- 
ample of how one advertiser substantially increased 
readership in two different publications through adjust- 
ing his copy to better suit his audience. The clues to 


these changes came directly from a comparison of the 
ratings on a general ad which had run in two quite 
different publications. It should be emphasized that this 
advertiser did not use these reports to measure the 
effectiveness of the publication as an advertising medi- 
um. His concern was with the relative effectiveness of 
his own advertising approach in those media. 

Another important problem that reared its ugly head 
several years ago and is being intensified by the mul- 
tiplicity of readership services and techniques is this: 
“Will an analysis of what makes for high readership of 
advertising in a given publication produce information 
that can be applied to a competing publication and will 
it produce high scores when measured by another tech- 
nique?” For example: If we determine what produces 
high Starch scores in Power and develop an ad along 
these principles, will it get a high Readex score in 
Power Engineering as well as a high Starch score in 
Power? 

On a strictly empirical basis our answer to this ques- 
tion would be, “Yes”. In most cases, where our clients 
are running advertising in highly similar publications, 
they tend to score relatively as well in one publication 
as another, regardless of whether the measurement 
service is Starch, Readex, Shepard, Fosdick, Feedback, 
Ad Gage, or what. There have been some minor excep- 
tions and a few incongruities, but these can occur even 
within the confines of a single measurement service. 

There have been some statistical checks made which 
offer some further information on the subject. To date, 
however, the evidence is far from conclusive. It is our 
hope that we can discuss some of these tests and their 
implications in a future article. 


One for the future . . This leaves one of the problem 
questions that we posed still unanswered — “How can 
the individual advertiser or agency utilize the reader- 
ship studies in order to prepare more effective advertis- 
ing?” Because this is quite an extensive subject in it- 
self, IM has asked us to prepare a separate article 
covering this phase to appear later this year as an- 
other in the IM Encyclopedia of Marketing series. 





About the author. . 


J. Wesley Rosberg is widely recognized as the country’s 
leading expert on readership research studies. He is 
director of research for The Buchen Co., Chicago, and 
has probably analyzed more readership research reports 
than any other industrial adman. His five article series 
in 1956 issues of IM was widely hailed as the most com- 
plete analysis of readership research findings ever pub- 
lished. 
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Daniel Starch & Staff 
Boston Post Road & Beach Ave. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Starch Reports 


Methodology . . Personal interviews are made among a 
sample of subscribers, or primary recipients, of the publication 
surveyed. Distribution of interviewees, according to geography, in- 
dustry and job responsibility, closely follows the distribution 
of the publication's circulation. 

In each surveyed issue approximately 100 items (advertising 
or ads and editorial items) are covered. Investigators go throug 
the issue, page by page for each item in the survey. They a 
questions as “Did you see this ad? This picture? The signature? 
Did you read the headline? Did you read any of the copy? How 
much?” This is the “Aided Recall’ technique. 

Interviewers are instructed to vary their starting points from 

rel 


interview to interview, in a predetermined pattern, in order to 
minimize the effect on scores of interview fatigue. 


. , aa i 
Size of sample . . On business publications—100 completed 
interviews; on general business papers, news magazines and 


general consumer magazines—150 completed interviews. 


What is measured? . . Basically, Starch measures the per- 
centage of persons in his sample who recall seeing an ad 
(Noted); who were conscious of what was being advertised, or 
who the advertiser was, at the original reading (Seen-Asso- 
ciated), and how many persons read 50% or more of the copy 
(Read Most). 


Report form . . The basic Starch report consists of an issue 
of the magazine wherein the surveyed ads are marked up with 
stickers showing the percentages of persons who saw or read 
the principal parts of the ad. Accompanying the marked-up 
issue is a serie: of pages on which the data for all ads studied 
are summarized. In the summary, ads are classified according 
to product groupings in most publications. In a few instances 
ads are grouped according to size. 


Unusual features . . Because Starch was the first service 
of this type, it tends to be the one against which comparisons 
are made. For this reason citing its unusual features is some- 
what difficult. However, a Starch report does have one par- 
ticular feature that no other service has. This is the Cost Ratio 
that is used to give a measure of the relative effectiveness of 
any given ad when compared to any other or all other ads. The 
cost ratio is used to eliminate the variables attributable to size 
of space or use of color. 

How reports are procured e Reports are purchased 
directly from the Starch organization. Those advertisers and 
agencies who purchase reports are allowed to nominate their 
ads for inclusion in the 90 to 100 ads studied in most business 


publications. 


Cost of reports . . Individual reports will vary in cost from 
$25 to $70 depending on the total number of Starch reports pur- 
chased in any given month. The publishers whose books are 
being studied, however, actually pay the major costs on these 
surveys. 
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Publications to be surveyed in 1958 


AMERICAN BUILDER MACHINE DESIGN 

AMERICAN CITY MACHINERY 

pel ey MACHINE & TOOL BLUE BOOK 
AVIATION A MEAT & —— Ve 
Nee ond ENGINEERING rena ADS 
COMMERCIAL CAR JOURNAL MOTOR 

CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT OIL & GAS * OURNAL 

eerie crt AGE PACKAGING PARADE 


C LIGHT & POWER POWER 
ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 
ppacuasive 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 

INSTITUTIONAL FEEDING & 
HOUSING 

In addition to the above business publications, Starch will also 

survey the following publications which may be of interest to 


many industrial advertisers: 


BUSINESS WEEK SATURDAY EVENING POST 
HARVARD BUSINESS REVIEW TIME 


plus many other general consumer magazines. 


Daniel Starch & Staff 
Boston Post Road & Beach Ave. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Reader Impression 
Studies 


Methodology .. A Reader Impression Study is confined to 
about 30 advertisements in a selected publication. Personal in- 
terviews are made among a sample of subscribers, distributed 
and controlled as in a regular Starch study. 

A specially trained staff of interviewers is used on these 
studies. They first take the reader through the 30 items being 
studied in much the same manner as for a regular Starch study. 
Purpose here is to determine that the reader has or has not 
seen and read each ad in the course of his normal reading. 
Having established with which ads the respondent has had 
more than a cursory contact, the interviewer turns back to each 
ad that has been read and proceeds with a more detailed in- 
terview. 

A structured questioning procedure is used to channel the 
reader's thoughts to four general areas of the advertisement— 
the ad as a whole, the product, the illustration and the written 
material. The interviewer asks such questions as ‘What was 
outstanding?” “What did it say about the product?” etc. The 
objective of all of this is to permit the advertiser to answer for 
himself, on the basis of the detailed reports, the question, ‘Did 
this advertisement do what I intended it to do?” 

In this kind of study what the reader got out of the ad is re- 
ported, rather than quantitative data. 


Size of sample .. A total of approximately 475 basic inter- 
views are made. On individual advertisements, reports will be 
made on upwards of 30 interviews, depending on how many 
respondents are originally qualified as readers of a given ad. 


What is measured? . . The study reports what the reader 
got out of the ad. As such, this is classified as a qualitative 
study. No percentages are reported. In effect, each advertiser 
or agency must itself measure whether the ad accomplished 
its purpose. 


Report form .. The advertiser and his agency receive a 
report summarizing the findings only as they apply to a single 





ad, The report is not a statistical one, though it does give a 
tabulation of favorable, neutral and unfavorable comments. 
Principal emphasis is on the summarization of what the ad 
meant to the readers. Advertisers may, at their option, receive 
a detailed report on individual comments. 


How reports are procured .. Starch makes a limited 
number of these studies each year. Advertisements are included 
in these studies through direct prior arrangements with the 
Starch organization. Reports are available only to participants 
and their advertising agents. Sample reports, however, may 
be obtained on request. 


Cost of reports . . Cost to the individual advertiser is $350 
per advertisement studied. 


Publications to be surveyed in 1958 . . Business Week 
is the only publication of interest to industrial advertisers on 
which this type of survey is available. 


Readex Inc. 

Readex Reports | 2° Neptune St. 
St. Paul 15, Minn. 

Methodology . . Approximately two weeks after a publica- 
tion is mailed to its readers, a second copy is sent to a cross- 
section sample of the readers of the publication. They are in- 
formed, by a covering letter, that this is the second copy of 
this particular issue. Along with the magazine is sent a crayon. 
Respondents are asked to go through the issue from cover to 
cover and draw a vertical line through every advertisement, 
article and editorial item that was of interest to them at the 
time of the original reading. They are then asked to return the 
marked-up copy in a business reply envelope that has been 
provided. The respondent is requested, if he has not read the 
issue to the extent he normally does, to simply mark an "X” on 
the front cover, tear it off and return it to Readex. 


Size of sample .. A sufficient number of second copies is 
mailed out in order to produce a usable return of 100 marked- 
up copies. The actual size of the mailing required to produce 
this response may vary from publication to publication. 


What is measured? .. A Readex Report provides a 
quantitative measure of the extent to which any advertisement 
or editorial item was of interest to the readers. 


Report form .. A complete Readex Report consists of a 
copy of the issue in which the percentage of persons interested 
in each ad or editorial item is marked in with a grease pencil. 
Accompanying the marked-up copy, is a printed summary in 
which all items in the issue are listed together with page num- 
bers and score data. Editorial items are grouped together, basi- 
cally in order of page numbers. Advertisements are grouped by 
product classification. 

Most people are more accustomed to the abbreviated report 
which merely consists of the above described summary sheets 
which, incidentally, include a complete description of the 


methodology used as well as a reproduction of the covering 
letter used. 


Unusual features . . Readex was the first of the mail 
surveys of advertising readership. Another unusual aspect of 
the service is its distribution to those who receive the report 
of periodic summaries pointing up significant findngs that have 
come out of Readex studies. 


How reports are procured .. Any advertiser or agency 
can procure the abbreviated summary reports by making ap- 
plication to the individual publisher, or his representatives. Com- 
plete reports, including the marked-up issue, may be procured 
from Readex. 


Cost of reports . . The abbreviated summary reports are 
available to advertisers and their agents without charge. 

Complete reports may be procured at a cost of $2 to $10 per 
report, depending on the number of pages in the issue. There 
is a slight discount for ordering, and paying for, 12 issues in 
advance. 


Publications to be covered in 1958 


BETTER BUILDING een HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 
CONCRETE PRODUC OBBER TOPICS 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS LANT ENGINEERING 
EDUCATIONAL BUSINESS POWER ENGINEERING 
ELECTRONICS (Business Ed.) SCHOOL EXECUTIVE 
ELECTRONICS (Engineering Ed.) 


Plus one or more others that are still pending. 


Mills Shepard Inc. 
Hotel Gramatan 
Bronxville, N. Y. 


Shepard Reports 


Methodology .. The Shepard organization uses the Aided 
Recall technique in making personal interviews among a con- 
trolled sample of recipients of a publication. This is quite similar 
to the method used by Starch. There are some slight differences, 
however, in the way Shepard qualifies a reader prior to the 


interview. 


Size of sample . . 150 completed interviews on all business 
publications. 


What is measured .. Shepard studies provide three 
basic measurements, all on a quantitative basis: Remembering 
Having Seen; Read Partially (read some part of the copy); Read 
Thoroughly (read most or all of the written material in the ad, 
including picture captions, etc.). 


Report form .. Basic report is a completely marked-up 
issue in which stickers giving the percentage of readers who 
saw and read the principal elements of the ad have been re- 
corded. The number and sizes of ads studied by Shepard will 
vary according to the specifications of the publisher. Ac- 
companying the marked-up issue are printed summary pages 
wherein ads are classified by product. Listings show page num: 
ber and the three basic scores. 
Some publications also supply just the summary pages. 
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Unusual features . . For a number of his publisher clients, 


Mills Shepard conducts periodic seminars to which advertiser 
and agency people are invited. At these seminars, Shepard dis- 
cusses those things which his own analyses show tend to con 
tribute to more effective aclvertising in the individual publication. 
First service to consistently use 150 personal interviews on each 
item surveyed and on every business publication. 
How reports cre procured .. All arrangements to re 
ceive Shepard reports must be made directly with the respective 
publishers 


Cost of reports: .. Mills Shepard contracts for all studies di 
rectly with the pullishers. In most cases, publishers make some 
charge to either the individual advertisers or their agencies to 
defray part of their costs when marked-up reports are desired. 
In somes cases, publishers make advance arrangements with the 
advertisers to share: the cost of the studies. 

Wherever simple summary reports are available through the 


publishers, these may be obtained without cost. 


Publications to be surveyed in 1958 


AMERICAN AVIATION MARINE ENGINEERING 
CHEMICAL S sete NEWS MILL & fon war 
ELECTRICA ORLD PETROLE 


3 aaa 
ELECTRIFIED ‘INDUSTRY PRINTERS’ 


FLEET OWNER RAILWAY AGE 
FLOW SUPER SERVICE STATION 
IRON AGE 


Plus one or more that are still pending. 


Mills Shepard Inc. 
Hotel Gramatan 


Penetration Studies 


Bronxville, N. Y. 


Methodology .. Under ideal conditions, these studies are 
confined to 12 to 15 advertisements in an issue. The investigator 
takes the interviewee through the issue, allowing him just three 
seconds to glance at an ad and indicate whether he recalls hav- 
ing previousiy seen the advertisement. When this procedure is 
completed for each of the ads, she then goes back to ask a series 
of questions about those ads which the reader claims to have 
seen. She starts out along these lines: 
"You said you had seen the Blank Company ad. Briefly, 
what do you recall about that ad? Anything else? What did 
the picture have in it?’ Other questions used are: ‘What 
idea was the acvertiser trying to put across?” ‘What was 
“What did the ad say about the 
Did you take any action as the result of this ad?,’ 


the main point of the ad?” 
product?” ’ 

etc. 
Penetration Studies are made among a sample representing a 
cross-section of the magazine’s circulation. Readers are qualified 
by identifying some editorial item that they recall reading in 
that issue. 


Size of sample . . 150 interviews on the total issue. Number 
of play back reports on any given ad will be dependent on how 
many can recall having previously seen it during the flash ex 


posure. 


What is measured . . These studies are designed to give the 
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advertiser a qualitative measure of his sales message. They 
determine to what degree readers can play back the content of 


the advertisement. 


Report form . . Reporis consist of a detailed report of the 
individual comme sther with a summarization of the out- 
standing findings as th espect each ad. 
How reports are procured 

in the Penetration Studies are made through the publisher. 


« Arrangements to partici- 


R 


Reports are available only to the participants. 
Report costs . . Not published. See above. 


Publications to be Surveyed in 1958 
modified version the above described technique, is available 
on Electrical World. Other publ 


sidering the method for investigation in 1958. 


- Currently, a 


lications are reported to be con- 


John T. Fosdick Associates 
135 East 44th St. 
New York, N 


Advertising 
Performance Ratings 


Methodology . . This, again, is a personal interview study, 


using the Aided Recall technique. Distribution the sample of 
interviewed closely follows the geographic, in- 
distribution of the publication's cir- 

culation. 
Previously qualified readers are taken through the issue, page 
7, page, and asked t dicate which ads they have previously 
seen and which particular parts they can recall seeing or read- 


Interviewers use random starting points when beginning the 
4 7 : 
Size of hacinicines « « Over 100 personal interviews are made 
on each item. 


What is measured 
measure on the following: Noting the ad, reading of headline, 


Fosdick Reports give a quantitative 
saw the pictures, read some of the copy and read over half the 
copy. In addition, Fosdick reports on the percentage of readers 
f that issue who indicated they had a job application for a long 
list of products 

Report form .. A complete Advertising Performance Rating 


Report includes the usual ‘‘sticker-marked” issue of the maga- 
zine, together with a printed summary. In addition to giving page 
number and size of ads along with the scores on the measures 
reported in the previous paragraph, all ads are qrouped by their 
respective product classes. For each product class is shown the 
percentage of the total sample of readers who indicated that this 
class of product had application to their jobs. Then a separate set 
of scores reporting on noting of the ad, reading some and reading 
half or more of the copy is given for just those readers who had 
a job application for the product. Thus, this relates ad readership 


directly to product interest. 


Unusual features. . This was the first service to consistently 





investigate the application of the product to the readers’ jobs and 
make a job application score a regular part of the report. 


How reports are procured .. Arrangements to secure 
complete reports may be made directly with Fosdick or with the 
respective publishers. Most publications also offer an abbrevi- 
ated report to advertisers and their agencies. 


Report costs .. The publishers underwrite the costs of the 
surveys. Completely marked-up copies may be obtained as noted 
above at a cost which is just enough to defray the preparation 
and handling charges. These vary slightly by publication. 


Publications to be surveyed in 1958 


CONTRACTORS & ENGINEERS INDUSTRIAL & ENGINEERING 
TOOL ENGINEER CHEMISTRY 


John T. Fosdick Associates 
135 East 44th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Audience Reaction 


Methodology . . This study is planned to be conducted in 
conjunction with Fosdick’s regular ad readership studies. Follow- 
ing the completion-of the regular interviewing, interviewers would 
go back to a limited sample of ads in each issue and ask a series 
of questions designed to determine what the reader got out of the 
ad. Suggested questions are as follows: 
1. Did you learn anything new or beneficial from this ad? 
2. What particular statement or part of this ad caused you 
to act? 
. What do you think of the product or service this ad talks 
about? 
. What is your personal impression of this ad? 


Size of sample . . Approximately 100 interviews. 


What is measured . . This is an attempt to provide the ad- 
vertiser with a qualitative measure of what the reader got from 
the sales message. Again, statistics are de-emphasized. 


Report form . . No reports have been issued as yet. 


How reports are procured . . Arrangements for partici- 
pation are to be made directly with Fosdick. 


Cost of reports . . $150 per advertisement studied. 


Publications on which service is available . . Con- 
tractors & Engineers is the only one announced thus far. 


Ad Gage Reports Studies Conducted 


by individual publications 


Who makes them. . This system was originally developed 
by R. L. Hartford of Machine Design. The name "Ad Gage” is the 
copyrighted property of the Penton Publishing Co. Procedures to 
be followed in making an Ad Gage study were developed by 
Mr. Hartford. Those publications which are licensed to use the 


name, must follow the standard procedures, Each publication, 
however, conducts its own studies and publishes its own reports. 


Methodology . . The Ad Gage technique follows the Readex 
method quite closely, with a few important exceptions. All cover- 
ing letters are personalized and go out over the signature of the 
advertising manager and the editor (or their equivalents). An 
editor's pencil is sent out instead of a crayon. Return envelopes 
use first class postage instead of a permit. All returns are ad- 
dressed to the publications, in care of an independent tabulating 
company. 

Ali tabulations are made and certified by an independent tab- 
ulator who turns the data over to the publisher for the report 


preparation. 


Size of sample. . A sufficient mailing.is made to obtain ap- 
proximately 200 usable returns. 


What is measured .. An Ad Gage Report provides a quan- 
titative measure of the extent to which any editorial item or ad- 
vertisement was of interest to readers. 


Unusual features . . The high rate of return on a mail sur- 
vey, coupled with the largest sample used by any of the reader- 
ship services. 


Report form . . Reports are available only in a printed sum- 
mary form. This form groups ads according to product class and 
reports size of space and score for each advertiser. It also reports 
average scores for the product class and the unit of space. 


How reports are procured . . By request to the individual 
publishers. 


Cost of reports . . No charge. 


Publications to be surveyed in 1958 


FOUNDRY MODERN CONCRETE 
MACHINE DESIGN PIT & QUARRY 


McGraw-Hill Research 
330 West 42nd St. 
New York. 36, N. Y. 


Reader Feedback 


Methodology . . Personal interviews are made among a 
cross-section sample of the subscribers to a publication. In a 
single issue, as many as 150 items may be surveyed. Interview- 
ers take the respondents through the issue and ask them to in- 
dicate which of the items being studied they read enough of to 
get the basic idea. As they go through the issue they remind the 
interviewee that at the end of the interview they are going to be 
asked, ‘Which of these advertisements did you like best?” After 
this has been determined, they ask a series of questions to de- 
termine what the reader got out of the various parts of the ad, 
and what, if any, action was taken as a result of having read 
the ad. 


Size of sample . . 100 completed interviews. 
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What is measured? . . This study produces both a quantita- 
tive and qualitative report. The standard Feedback report shows 
the percentage of persons interviewed who indicated they had 
read enough of an ad to get its basic message. The second, quali- 
tative report, called “Verbatims,” gives the verbatim comments 
of respondents or. their reasons for a choice of a “best ad.” 


Report form .. The basic Feedback report is a series of 
printed summary sheets in which are listed all the ads covered 
in a study. Ads are grouped according to product class. Report 
gives page number, size and the single percentage figure. 

The second report produced by this study is Verbatims. It is a 
mimeographed report which summarizes, alphabetically, all of 
the advertisers who were mentioned one or more times as having 
the “best ad” in the issue. Included in the listing is the number 
of mentions as best ad. Following this is a complete report on 
each of the interviews, recapping the individual responses to the 
series of questions designed to determine why the ad was chosen 
as “best.” 


Unusual features . . This service cornbines the advantages 
of a personal interview with the advantages of a single score, 
usually associatec with mail surveys. In addition, the combina- 
tion of a quantitative and qualitative report sets this apart from 


most of the other servies. 


How reports ure procured . . The regular Feedback re- 
ports may be obtained on request to the individual publications 
or any of their representatives. 

No regular distribution is made on the Verbatims, but the infor- 
mation from these reports is being disseminated by the various 
publisher representatives. 


Cost of reports .. All report costs are underwritten by the 
publishers. 


Publications To Be Surveyed in 1958 
ENGINEERING NEWS RECORD 
FACTORY 


FOOD ENGINEERING 
NATIONAL PETRO).EUM NEWS 
NUCLEONICS 


POWER 

PRODUCT ENGINEERING 
PURCHASING WEEK 
ROCK PRODUCTS 
TEXTILE WORLD 


AMERICAN MACHINIST 
WEEK 


COAL AGE 

ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION 
& MAINTENANCE 

ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 

ENGINEERING & MINING 
JOURNAL 


Reader Recall 
Reports 


Hayden Publishing Company Inc. 
19 East 62nd St. 
New York 21, N. Y. 


Methodology . . Approximately two weeks after a regular 
issue is mailed, a second copy of the magazine is mailed to a 
cross-section sample of the circulation list. Recipients of the sec- 
ond copy are asked to use an enclosed red pencil and with it 
draw a single line through every editorial item or advertisement 
they recall having seen at the time of original reading. They are 
requested to draw a second red line through every item in which 
they read 50% or :nore of the copy. 


Size of sample .. The regular sample design calls for a mail- 
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ing of 300 copies. Reports are based on the number of usable re- 
turns received in 30 days after the second copy is mailed. Re- 
turns have varied from 45% to 65%. 


What is measured? . . Service provides a quantitative re- 
port on the relative percentages of readers who noted and read 
most of one ad as compared to all others. 


Report form... Report consists of a series of printed summary 
sheets in which ads are arranged according to product class. 
Report gives data on page number, size and percentages of per- 
sons seeing and reading 50% or more of the copy for each ad. 


Unusual features . . Service, thus far, is limited to Hayden 
Publishing Co. publications. 


How reports are procured .. These may be procured 
directly from the publisher or his local representatives. 


Cost of reports .. No charge to advertisers or agencies. 


Publications to be surveyed in 1958 


ELECTRONIC DESIGN ELECTRONIC WEEK 


Harvey Research Organization Inc. 
62 East Ave. 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Target Reports 


Methodology . . Personal interviews are made among a 
sample of persons representing a cross-section of the magazine’s 
circulation. 

Four random starting points are used for each issue studied. 
Respondents comment on only half the ads being studied, in order 
to minimize fatigue. All full page and larger ads in a test issue 
are covered. Interviewers take the respondents through the se- 
lected number of ads, one by one. The magazine is opened to the 
ad. Respondents do not have to report whether they ever saw the 
ad. They are asked to look at each ad and are asked one basic 
question, "What do you get out of this ad?” Interviewers do not 
ask about specific ad elements. Following the basic question they 
use such probes as: “What else?’ ‘Will you explain that more 
fully?” ‘What do you mean by that?” “Why is that?” 

Following this basic question on each of the tested ads, re- 
spondents are asked three general questions: "What do you look 
for in a trade advertisement?” ‘What kind of ads do you find 
most helpful and convincing?” “What kind of ads do you stop 
and read?” 


Size of sample .. A total of 50 persons is interviewed, but 
each person comments on only half the ads being tested. This 
gives a sample of 25 interviews on each advertisement. 


What is measured? .. . This is a qualitative service, so no 
statistics are reported. The report gives the advertiser a picture of 
what a sample of potential readers gets out of the printed sales 
message. In addition, the report gives a picture of the readers’ 
attitudes towards trade advertising. 


Report form . . The basic report is a mimeographed summary 
Continued on page 62 
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f the 25 comments on each tested advertisement. These are in 
turn followed by the summarization of the general comments. The 
reporting organization also includes a summarization of the gen- 
1 findings that seem to be coming out of the series of studies. 


~~ 
a 
bi 


eI 
ach processed report covers only an individual advertiser. 


Unusual features . . The outstanding feature of this service 
| 
n 
A 


is the fact that evidence of prior readership is not required. A 


result of this technique, the individual reports give a number of 
indications that under normal circumstances the respondents 
would not have recd the advertisement. This is then followed up 
by the comments as to why this ad would not have been read. 
As we know, very oiten it is possible to learn more about improv- 
ing advertising through negative comments than through positive 


ones. 


How reports are procured .. Arrangements are made 
through the publisher. Future studies are to be limited to 30 ads 
per issue studied. 


Cost of reports . . To date, all costs of this study have been 
paid for by the publisher. Effective with the 1958 studies, the 
service will be available on a cooperative basis. Cost will be $50 


per report for each ad. 


Publications to be surveyed in 1958 . . To date, only 
Construction Equipraent has announced the use of this service. 


National Analysts, Inc. 
1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Computer-Dex 


Methodology . . The interviewing technique apparently fol- 
lows the rather standard procedure for Aided Recall studies made 
by personal interviews. A very careful sampling procedure is 
used to insure high correlation of the sample structure with that 
of the magazine's circulation. 


Size of sample . . 100 completed interviews. 


What is measured . . Quantitative data are reported on the 
noting of an ad, seeing the illustration, reading of copy, etc. In 
addition, report indicates the percentage of those noting the ad 
who have a job interest in the product. 
Report form . . This is a highly unusual report because of its 
mass of detail. At the front of the report is a summarization of 
data for all of the advertisements covered. Fol- 
separate summary sheet for each advertisement. 
1 this sheet it is possible to obtain approximately 100 different 
ieces of information about the readership of the ad. For example, 
you can determine the level of readership of the ad, according to 


or both. The re- 
port also indicates which parts of the ad contributed to the 


responsibilities, major industry breakdowns 
“Noted” score. 


Unusual features .. This report has a number of interesting 
features, in addition to the previously covered highly detailed re- 
port. First, it should be noted that the report is both calculated 
and printed on high speed electronic processing equipment. The 
study was started as a joint experiment of National Analysts and 
Automatic Control Magazine. In keeping with their editorial inter- 
ests, the publishers decided that when they started preparing a 
readership study, it should exemplify the interests of the maga- 


zine. 


How reports are procured. . To date, there has been no 
general circulation of report copies. Any interested advertiser or 
agency has gotten, or can get, the data on his own advertise- 
ments from the publisher’s representatives. 


Cost of reports . . So far this has been something of an ex- 
perimental program, with all costs being borne by the publisher 
and by National Analysts. No announcement has been made as yet 
on whether there will be any charges for reports in the future. 


Publications to be surveyed in 1958. . So far there is 
no indication that other than Automatic 
Control will use the Computer-Dex reporting system. 


any publications 


Alphabetical Cross Index To Publications Which Will Have Readership Services In 1958 


Construction Methods Readex 

Contractors & Engineers Fosdick 

Audience Reaction 

Distribution Age Starch 

Educational Business Readex 
Electrical Construction & 

Maintenance Feedback 
Electrical Merchandising 


Feedback 
Electrical World Shepard 


Publication Service 


Shepard 


American Aviation 
Starch 


American Builder 
American City Starch 
American Machinist Feedback 
Automatic Control Computer-Dex 
Automation Starch 


Feedback 
Shepard 
Shepard 

Feedback 

Ad Gage 
Readex 


Motor Age Starch 
National Petroleum News 
Feedback 
Nucleonics Feedback 
Oil & Gas Journal Starch 
Packaging Parade Starch 
Petroleum Week Shepard 
Fosdick Pit & Quarry Ad Gage 
Starch Plant Engineering Readex 
Power Feedback 


Factor 
Fleet Owner 


ow 

Food Engineering 
Foundr 
Hospital Management 
Industrial & Engineering 

hemist 
Industrial ‘Maketee t 
Institutional Feeding & Housing 


Aviation — ad Starch 
Aviation Week Feedback 
Better Building Maintenance 

Readex 
Business Week Feedback 
ws Reader Impression 


Ch ting News 





Chemical Engineering 
Chemical Week 
Coal Age E 


ar J 
Concrete Products 
Construction Equipment 
Torget Reports 
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Penetration Studies 
Electric Light & Power Starch 
Electrified Industry Shepard 
Electronic Design Reoder Recall 
Electronic Industries Starch 
Electronics (Business Ed.) Readex 
Electronics (Engineering Ed.) 
Readex 
Electronic Week Reader Recall 
Engineering & Mining Journal 
Feedback 
Engineering News-Record 
Feedback 


Stare’ 
Iron Age Shepard 
Jobber Topics Readex 
Machine Tool Blue Book 


Machine Design 


Machinery 
Marine Engineering 
Meat & Food Merchandising 


Starch 
Mill & Factory Shepard 
Modern Concrete 


Ad Gage 
Modern Railroads Starch 


Starch 
Readex 
Shepard 
Feedback 
Starch 
Starch 
Feedback 
Shepard 
Feedback 
Readex 


Power Engineering 
Printers’ Ink 

Product Engineering 
Progressive Architecture 
Purchasing 
Purchasing Week 
Railway Age 

Rock Products 

School Executive 
Steel 

Super Service Station 
Textile World 


Tool Engineer Fosdick 





Wi 
[[ >" Minn WISCOW Siy 


MICHIGAN 


INDIANA 


Here's another map by Russell T. Gray, Inc. 
Here is your market for machinery. It's 
pictured in a folder that discusses 
briefly the market situation on machinery 
other than electrical, using the figures 
from the most recent industrial census 

of the Department of Commerce. Ask 


for "Machinery". 
’ 


Properly planned and executed Industrial Advertising, 
backed by all of the facilities for Market Research, 


Public Relations, Sales Promotion and Copy Preparation 
to make your printed selling produce, is the business of RUSSELL j ® GRAY, INC. 
155 N. Wacker ‘,rive © Chicago 6, Illinois 
Phone CEntral 6-7750 
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RECORD 


A REV 


W OF INDUSTRIAL 


SALES & ADVERTISING NEWS 


STARTS IN JUNE 


ABC to give partial 
breakdown of 
unpaid distribution 





= The Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions soon wil] be giving a partial 
breakdown of business publications’ 
unpaid circulation. 

The ABC board of directors 
decided that, beginning with the 
Publisher’s Statements for the six- 
month period ending June 30, 1958, 
business paper members of the ABC 
will provide additional information 
on their unpaic. distribution. 

The action ends a long-standing 
ABC policy of not auditing any un- 
paid circulation. 

However, this additional informa- 
tion does not include the occupa- 
tional and geographic breakdown 
that the advertisers and agencies 
have been clamoring for. It includes 
a monthly breakdown of the follow- 
ing: 

e The number of checking copies 
sent to advertisers and agencies. 

@ The number of copies on free lists. 
This includes (a) fixed free (every 
issue sent for six months or more), 
and (b) rotated or occasional. 

e The number of staff (editors, cor- 
respondents, selesmen, etc.) copies. 
e The number of promotion copies 
sent to advertisers and agencies. 

e The number of copies allocated 
for shows and conventions. 

@ Miscellaneous copies. 

All the figures listed above will 
be audited. 

Prior to this action, publishers 
were required to provide the bureau 
only with the number of free copies 
going to (1) prospective subscribers 
(2) advertisers, agencies, prospec- 
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tive advertisers, and (3) “all other,” 
and to furnish ABC with a total un- 
paid figure. ABC audited only the 
total figure. 

The bureau made it clear that the 
new proposal in no way lowers re- 
quirements for membership. Pub- 
lications can join ABC with only 
50% paid circulation, but must boost 
their paid portion to 70% within 
three years. 


BPA to publish textbook on 
business paper circulation 


# The Business Publications Audit 
of Circulation has announced plans 
to prepare and publish a “complete- 
ly unbiased and objective” textbook 
on business publication circulation. 

BPA board chairman, Joseph F. 
Hobbins, who made the announce- 
ment at the organization’s 26th an- 
nual meeting, said the book will 
cover the history, theory and prac- 
tice of all kinds of business paper 
circulation. It will be written by 
Prof. John W. Tebbel of New York 
University’s journalism department. 

Seven new members were elected 
to BPA’s board of directors at the 
meeting. They included Roy Minet, 
advertising manager, industrial and 
export divisions, Armstrong Cork 
Co.; Robert G. Moore, advertising 
manager, SKF Industries; Burton E. 
Hotvedt, vice president of Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap; John M. Keil, 
vice president of Needham & Groh- 
mann; Robert C. Johnson, publisher 
of Western Metals; Merald Lue, vice 
president of Reinhold Publishing 
Corp., and Burdette P. Mast Jr., 
vice-president of Conover-Mast 
Publications. 

Reelected officers of BPA were 
Mr. Hobbins, board chairman, and 
Howard G., Sawyer, vice-president 


of James Thomas Chirurg Co., vice- 
board chairman. Robert L. Hartford, 
business manager of Machine De- 
sign, is the new secretary, and T. 
Richard Gascoigne, president of 
Hayden Publishing Co., is the new 
treasurer of the organization. Mr. 
Hobbins is advertising manager of 
the Anaconda Co., New York. 


NBP picks Fairless 
for Silver Quill award 


= Benjamin F. Fairless, long-time 
head of United States Steel Corp. 
and currently president of the 
American Iron & Steel Institute, 
has been named recipient of the 
1957 Silver Quill award of the Na- 
tional Business Publications. 

Vice-president Richard M. Nix- 
on, Silver Quill winner in 1953, will 
present the eward to Mr. Fairless 
at the NBP’s State of the Nation 
Dinner in Washington, D.C., Jan. 
30. 

The award honors Mr. Fairless 
for his “distinguished service to the 
progress of government and indus- 
try through unparalleled business 
leadership.” 

Richard P. Smith, _ president, 
W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co., At- 
lanta, is dinner 
committee chair- 
man. Senator 
Harry F. Byrd, 
winner of the 
1956 Silver Quill 
award, is hon- 
orary chairman 
of the current 
selection com - 


mittee of the NBP. 
Other members of the selection 


committee are: G. Carroll Buzby, 
president, Chilton Co., Philadelphia; 
William L. Chapman, Jr., executive 
vice-president, Medical Economics, 
and treasurer of Nightingale Press, 
Oradell, N.J.; Harvey Conover, 
president, Conover-Mast Publica- 
tions, New York; Leonard A. Eiser- 
er, executive vice-president, Amer- 
ican Aviation Publications, Wash- 
ington; Robert E. Harper, presi- 
dent, NBP, Washington; Marshall 
Haywood, Jr., president, Haywood 
Publishing Co., Chicago; M. E. Herz, 
secretary, Modern Medicine Pub- 
lications, Minneapolis; Russell C. 
Jaenke, executive vice-president, 
Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland; 














fomos 


NEW YORK CITY ... the 
famous midtown Manhattan skyline and 

U. N. Building from Long Island. Beneath 
the glamour of this melting-pot of civilization 
lies a foundation of diversified metalworking 
manufacture. From the executive offices 

of the American Can Company to hundreds 
of smaller plants, New York represents 

a bee-hive of industrial activity. And here 
—as in cities across the country—tool 
engineers are keeping abreast of technical 
advancements in their profession. 


In the past few months, tool engineers in 
New York have been reading about: 
“‘How to Plan for Automatic Assembly”’, 


The Tool 


“Ceramic Investment Shells’, ‘“Residual 
Machining Stresses”’, “Standardized Electronic 
Circuits’’,—all in the pages of their profes- 
sional magazine, THE TOOL ENGINEER. 


Not only are New York tool engineers 
reading this editorial fare but they are 
digesting it and acting on it. Advertising, too, 
is commanding this attention—as proven 

by Fosdick Readership Studies (ask your 
TOOL ENGINEER representative). 


Nationally, your product can take advantage 
of this professionally intense readership. 

It’s why over 400 regular advertisers 

are telling over 38,000 tool engineers their 
product story each month. 


Engineer 


PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TOOL ENGINEERS, ASTE BUILDING, 10700 PURITAN AVE., DETROIT 38, MICHIGAN 





Richard S. Kline, general manager, 
Gardner Publications, Cincinnati; 
Robert B. Luchars, president, In- 
dustrial Press, New York; N. McK. 
Kneisly, president, Irving-Cloud 
Publishing Co., Chicago; Joseph S. 
Peacock, president, Howard Pub- 
lishing Co., Park Ridge, Ill.; Rus- 
sell L. Putman, president, Putman 
Publishing Co., Chicago; and C. 
Austin Sutherland, managing di- 
rector, Petroleum Transportation 
Publishing Co., Washington, D.C. 


MARKETING EXTENSION 





_ Agency wants to be 
more than 
ad-maker: Murison 


= What does the agency want from 
the client? According to Kenneth 
A. Murison, account supervisor, Ed- 
ward H. Weiss & Co., Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, the good agency 
wants the client to consider it as 
not just an “ad-maker,”’ but as a 
true extension of the company’s 
marketing department. 

Speaking before an industrial ad- 
vertising clinic of the Chicago Fed- 
erated Advertising Club, Mr. Muri- 
son explained that all too often the 
advertising manager’ keeps his 
agency closeted in an “ivory tower,” 
to be exhibited only on special oc- 
casions, “and then on a leash.” This, 
Mr. Murison said, is not being fair 
to the agency, the ad manager, or 
the company. “It is this type of 
relationship that results in the agen- 
cy being branded by the sales force 
as ‘a bunch of Cloud 9 boys’ and 
the advertising budget as an un- 
necessary expense which could bet- 
ter be spent on increased salesmen’s 
commissions.” 

Mr. Murison pointed out that this 
relation stems largely from a lack 
of communications. “If there is 
limited communication between the 
client and the various departments 
of the agency, the fault lies with the 
account executive. Either he feels 
that he ‘knows all the answers’ or 
he doesn’t have confidence in the 
abilities of the staff departments of 
his agency. 

“Tf, on the other hand,” Mr. Muri- 
son said, “the agency’s contact with 
the client is restricted to the adver- 
tising department exclusively, the 


fault probably lies with the adver- 
tising manager. When such a re- 
lationship exists, either way, the 
client is being cheated. 

“To be most effective in its efforts, 
the good agency wants to have close 
contact with every aspect of the 
client’s business. This includes con- 
tact with top management and all 
department heads. It includes access 
to sales figures, information sources 
on new product development, long 
range company plans and goals.” 


What's new with the 
business papers 


Railway Purchases & Stores has been 
purchased by Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Corp., New York. Ed- 
ward Wray, past publisher, will con- 
tinue with the magazine in an edi- 
torial capacity. The monthly maga- 
zine is published in Chicago. 


Hitchcock Publishing Co., Wheaton, III., 
is offering an on-the-job, home- 
study course in “Installation, Oper- 
ation and Maintenance of Fluid 
Power Equipment.” Purpose of the 
course, which consists of 18 chapters 
and a workshop session, is to pro- 
vide training for those who are new 
in the industry, for upgrading more 
experienced employes, and _ for 
salesmen who may wish to better 
know how to maintain the equip- 
ment they are selling. Price per 
student: $150. 


Industrial Machinery News, Detroit, is 


¢o-sponsoring a scholarship contest 
for high school juniors and seniors. 
Contestants will submit essays of 
approximately 500 words on “The 
Benefits of Used Metalworking Ma- 
chinery to Industry and Govern- 
ment.” 


Industrial Editor is name of new pub- 
lication by a Los Angeles publishing 
company of the same name. The 
publication goes tc editors of com- 
pany publications. 


Sales promotion executives 
to hold national convention 


# The Sales Promotion Executives 
Association has scheduled its first 
national convention for April 30 to 
May 2, 1958, at New York’s 
Roosevelt Hotel. 

SPEA, which was organized in 
June, 1954, now has more than 600 
members. Included in the topics to 
be discussed at the national meet- 
ing: marketing research for sales 
promotion executives, application of 
motivational research for sales pro- 
motion men, and cooperative ad- 
vertising in sales promotion. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Corp. resigns from ABP 


= Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Corp., New York, has resigned from 
the Associated Business Publica- 
tions because its “present publish- 
ing plans call for an independent 
course of action.” 


‘GARDNER - DENVER 


A FAMOUS NAME IN THE DILFIELDS 


‘elt. » eee ae 


Best outside exhibit . . This display, p 


* 


repared and presented by the Gardner-Denver 


Co., Quincy, Ill., was awarded a gold plaque for “‘the best external exhibit’’ at the 
four-day Louisiana Gulf Coast Oil Exposition. By close of the show, every piece of the 
company’s equipment on display had been sold. 
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Arthur J. McGinnis, executive 
vice-president of the corporation 
said, “We have felt that the term 
‘paid’ does not properly describe 
our kind of circulation. We think 
it can better be called ‘sold’ circula- 
tion—and that it should be en- 
ergetically and consistently pre- 
sented as such. 

“In our opinion, this ‘story has 
never been told effectively to ad- 
vertisers, who are as concerned that 
readers should be ‘sold’ on a book 
as is the publisher. Now that we 
can tell the story with no em- 
barrassment to any _ association 
members, we will do it to the best 
of our ability.” 

Mr. McGinnis said his publishing 
company resigned “with the friend- 
liest feelings and much reluctance. 
Simmons-Boardman was a found- 
ing member of ABP. Our people 
have served as president, board 
members and committee chairmen.” 

Simmons-Boardman publishes 
American Builder, Marine Engi- 
neering/Log, Railway Age, Railway 
Locomotives & Cars, Railway Track 
& Structures, Railway Signaling & 
Communications, and recently ac- 
quired Railway Purchases & Stores. 


Suggests ‘seal of approval’ 
for business paper research 


= It makes an advertiser quite 
happy to learn that two or three of 
the publications he uses are first in 
their fields—except when they’re all 
in the same field. 

Because just this type of situation 
has become all too common among 
business papers, Henry Gleiss, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of Gould, 
Gleiss & Benson, a Chicago market 
research organization, has recom- 
mended a “seal of approval” for the 
market research done by publica- 
tions. 

Mr. Gleiss told a meeting of the 
Chicago Dotted Line club that ad- 
vertisers “have come to look for the 
‘joker’ when you publish market 
data that resulted from surveys. 
You have a reputation of being 
proponents of unsound market re- 
search tactics.” 

Heé-said*people would be more in- 
clined to believe the results of the 
research if some organization such 
as the Dotted Line would screen 
the research and approve the claims 
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Out in March . . Miller Publishing Co., 
Minneapolis, has announced it will bring 
out its first issue of Farm Store Merchan- 
dising in March. Publication is aimed at 
“rapidly-developing’’ one-stop farm sup- 
ply store. 


as true and fairly presented. He 
added that the lack of confidence in 
research done by publications has 
hurt publishers who have sought to 
capitalize on legitimate and worth 
while research. 


DON’T TELL ALL 





Appeal to emotion 
in industrial 
advertising: Rogers 


= The wise industrial advertiser 
leaves the “tell all” to his catalogs 
and salesmen. He does not “tell all” 
in his space advertising, according 
to Sherman E. Rogers, copy chief 
of Anderson & Cairns, New York 
advertising agency. 

Mr. Rogers told the Better Heat- 
ing-Cooling Council’s two-day 
meeting in New York, “The tell-all 
industrial copy of 20 years ago is a 
sure cure for insomnia today.” 

The council, membership of which 
is made up of manufacturers, 
wholesalers and distributors, was 
reminded to recognize the im- 
portance of stopping the reader with 
attention-arresting emotional ap- 
peal advertising. 

“Just because you are all sup- 
posed to be hardheaded, practical 
business men, don’t make the mis- 
take of thinking that the hard- 
headed, practical customer can’t be 


reached by an appeal to the emo- 
tion through the use of associated 
ideas rather than a routine appeal 
to reason,” he said. 

The vital facts of the product’s 
efficiency and durability may be 
used to reinforce the appeal, Mr. 
Rogers said. But, he added, while 
these facts inevitably justify the 
purchase, there is little possibility 
that they alone can arouse desire. 
“The emotional response is the in- 
strument that touches off action.” 


Publishes ‘Composite Reference’ 
on Canadian oil industry 


= Stove-Advocate Publications 
Ltd., 365 Bannatyne Av., Winni- 
peg 2, Manitoba, Canada, has just 
published a 402-page reference 
book covering Canada’s oil indus- 
try. 

A full year was devoted to col- 
lecting, compiling, checking and ar- 
ranging the reference material in- 
cluded in the book. 

Major sections of the book are de- 
voted to: (1) Manufacturers in- 
dex—an alphabetical list of all ma- 
jor manufacturers of equipment for 
Canada’s oil industry; (2) Prod- 
ucts Index—containing a list of 
specific products used in Canada; 
(3) a Specification and Information 
section, which is composed of cata- 
log sheets supplied by advertisers; 
and (4) Service and Supply Com- 
panies, listed alphabetically, with 
names of key personnel and brief 
description of services performed 
by the respective companies. 

Also included are lists of various 
contracting organizations, with 
names of key personnel and de- 
scription of available equipment. 


Advise space salesmen 
to emphasize editorial 


s Two admen have urged business 
paper space salesmen to start put- 
ting more emphasis on the editorial 
values of their individual publica- 
tions. 

Speaking before a meeting of the 
Chicago t.f. club, William Weimer, 
advertising manager of Rockwell 
Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, and the presi- 
dent of Rockwell’s advertising 
agency, William Marsteller of Mar- 
steller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, 





advised the space reps to spend 
more time explaining their individ- 
ual publication’s importance to its 
market, rather than just the mar- 
ket’s value to the advertiser. 

“One good way to do this,” said 
Mr. Marsteller, “is to bring one of 
the publication’s editors along on 
the sales call.” Once you get the 
editor talking, the agency president 
explained, he can give the space 
buyer valuable information on the 
magazine and its readers. He noted 
that in some cases, the editor did 
an excellent selling job... “often 
much better than the salesman.” 

Other tips on space selling offered 
by Messrs. Weimer and Marsteller: 


1. Salesmen should do more “tai- 
lored” selling. Mr. Weimer re- 
marked, “Just because we sell the 
same product as another company, 
don’t think we have the same sell- 
ing problems. For a salesman to 
help us most, he must inform him- 
self of our products and their dis- 
tribution.” 

Both men agreed that the need 
for more tailored selling is magni- 
fied by the large number of space 
salesmen seeking interviews. Mr. 
Weimer stated that his company is 
interested in over 350 publications. 
“We just don’t have time for the 
space salesman who wants to tell us 
what we already know.” 


2. Salesmen should realize that ad- 
vertisers are thinking about media 
_ throughout the year, not just during 

the autumn budget-making season. 


Raw materials supplier wins 
paint merchandising award 


s Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., now has the 
distinction of being the first raw 
materials supplier to receive the 
Heckel paint merchandising award. 
ADM does not produce paint, but 
rather supplies the basic materials 
for the protective coatings industry. 

The award, which is sponsored 
by Paint Industry Magazine, cites 
ADM for its four-point sales pro- 
gram for the industry: (1) “The 
Week-End Decorator,” a consumer 
campaign emphasizing the fun and 
ease of painting; (2) “Positive Sell- 
ing,” a program to assist painting 
contractors in selling more paint 


jobs; (3) “Painting the Town,” a 
community-service campaign to en- 
courage towns to dress up their 
main streets; and (4) “Paint Sales 
Workshop,” an annual sales train- 
ing course for executives of paint 
manufacturing firms. 


Early 1958 to see rash of 
new business papers 


s Beginning January, 1958, expect 
the list of business papers to grow 
a few inches longer. Here’s a list 
(partial) of five new ones scheduled 
for early 1958: 


@ Mayor & Manager, with a guar- 
anteed circulation of 7,500 mayors 
and city managers. Published by 
William C. Copp, New York. 


e Automotive Rebuilder, for re- 
builders of automotive parts and 
engines, by Babcox Publications, 


Akron, O. Minimum circulation: 


7,500. 


© Recreation Management, serving 
the executives who operate indus- 
try’s recreation programs. Published 
by the National Industrial Recrea- 
tion Association, Chicago. Initial 
circulation: 5,000. 


® Western Materials Handling, for 
“men having buying and specifying 
responsibility for material handling 
and industrial packaging equipment 
throughout all types of western in- 
dustries and business.” Baymer 
Publications, Los Angeles, sets cir- 
culation at 9,000. 


@ Supply House Times, a new mag- 
azine for 12,000 plumbing and heat- 
ing distributors, wholesalers and 
jobbers. First issue March 5. Pub- 
lished by the company of the same 
name, Evanston, III. 

Continued on page 118 








IT SAYS 


THEY'RE CELEBRATING 


THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF The PENNSYLVANIA 
POLE STAR 
DISTRIBUTION 
TRANSFORMER 
IN CANONSBURG, 


On the band wagon . . One more company taking advantage 
of all the satellite noise is the Pennsylvania Transformer Di- 
vision of McGraw-Edison Co., Canonsburg, Pa. Ad appeared 
in the Nov. 25 issue of Electrical World and the Dec. 15 issue 


of Electric Light & Power. 
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Tomorrow morning 
when youre comin’ alive, 
take a good look 


at your shaver 


- 


The men who said what materials 


For example, a REMINGTON ROLLECTRIC is made of 89 differ- 
ent engineering materials: 13 irons and steels ... 5 nonferrous 
metals ... 23 nonmetallics ...47 forms and shapes... 1 finish. 




















to make it of...read 











Materials 


in Design Engineering 


Selection and Use of 
Metals, Nonmetallics, 
Forms, Finishes 


A Reinhold Publication 
430 Park Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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the greatest adverti ie in: 
~. Of any business p oo 
ae reported by Indus! rie 


PETROLEUM | 
WEEK | 


+ OIL'S MOST READABLE MAGAZINE. 
esas | 


Industry-Wide, Industry-Deep 
Editorial Coverage 


industry-Wide, Industry-Deep 
Circulation 
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M Variable-Speed Reading for 
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Fast Cover-to-Cover Readership 











Cross-Communication 
throughout the entire oil industry 


Paid Circulation @ @ 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 


Pendioum Week 1146 80 1212 

















AND: THE GREATEST CIRCULATION GAIN 
12 Month figures 


reported in the Advertising Volume in business papers department of 
this issue of Industrial Marketing, pages 112, 114, & 116. 
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Chapter activities of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Association 








National headquarters * 271 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 
Richard C. Sickler, chairman of the board 
John C. Freeman, president 


niaa news 


TOO MUCH CONTROVERSY 


Executive committee 
abandons plans for 
NIAA Media File 


= The NIAA executive committee 
wants to kill the controversial 
NIAA Media Data File. 

The File, which never got beyond 
the planning stage, has caused con- 
siderable uproar, particularly among 
business paper publishers, who 
would have footed the bill for its 
publication. 

It’s first edition was to have come 
out next June. But now, R. C. Sick- 
ler, NIAA board chairman, says the 
executive committee will  rec- 
ommend to the association’s board 
of directors that plans for the File 
be abandoned. 

“Such a venture,” said Mr. Sick- 
ler, “is diffiicult to put across under 
the best of conditions. And we can- 
not afford to enter into a costly 
long-range promotion of something 
whose success is so doubtful.” 

Another NIAA spokesman, John 
C. Freeman, president of the asso- 
ciation, said, “The File controversy 
has so obfuscated the basic idea 
that we must assume its success 
would have been too expensive to 
obtain.” 

The File was to have been a 
bound book of circulation and or- 





on the publication included in the 
File. 

Final decision on whether or not 
to abandon the File must be made 
by the NIAA board of directors. 
The next board meeting is tenta- 
tively scheduled for February or 
March in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Sickler pointed out that 
“there is still a way to accomplish 
our objective of providing qual- 
itative media _ information—the 
NIAA Media Data Form.” 

The Media Data Form is a six- 
page questionnaire developed by 
NIAA committees over the last 20 
years. It is filled in by individual 


Successful pilot study . . 


publications and distributed by 
them to advertisers and prospects. 
It is designed to standardize indus- 
trial media information. 

“The Form now has AAAA, ABP 
and NBP approval, is highly re- 
garded and is “free to anyone who 
will use it,’ Mr. Sickler said. “As 
an association we will continue to 
promote the use of the Form vig- 
orously.” 

In a special motion, the execu- 
tive committee also offered to assist 
any other groups, publishers or as- 
sociation to work out a method for 
providing advertising space buyers 
with qualitative media information. 


Richard C. Christian (center), executive vice-president, 


Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed Advertising Agency, conducts a discussion of 
industrial advertising with students of the University of Illinois’ College of Cornmu- 
nications and journalism. NIAA held the seminar as a “pilot study’ for possible fu- 
ture meetings with other universities. In addition to Mr. Christian, P.D. Allen, presi- 
dent, Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co.; and A. L. Duggan, advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager, Edward Valves Div., Rockwell Mfg. Co., led discussions. 


ganizational facts on industrial pub- 
lications. It was to have been pub- 
lished annually and distributed to 
association members. Each publica- 
tion was to pay $600 to have data 
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“As an association, we have a 
great deal of experience and in- 
formation to offer anyone genuinely 
interested in providing more com- 
plete data,” Mr. Sickler said. 


Pamphlet urges unaudited 
publications to join up 


# The National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association has again put in 
writing its belief “that independent 
circulation audits are essential for 
both publishers and buyers.” 

The association has released a 
pamphlet entitled “The Case for 
Audits for Business Papers,” in 
which it lists five reasons why all 
business publications should be 
audited. A “join-up suggestion” in 
the form of e resolution by the 
board of directors is also included. 


Brown makes preliminary re- 
port on visucl-media study 


# Only 18% of the 400 industrial 
companies and advertising agencies 
responding to a query from the 
NIAA Visual-Media Committee use 
audio-visual material to reach mass 
audiences. The most popular use of 
audio-visual material is in sales 
meetings for company personnel. 
These facts were brought out in a 
report on the preliminary findings 
of the committee’s survey of 2,000 
industrial companies and agencies 


Life membership . . 
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Denver chapter wins 1957 
membership contest 


= Top prize money in the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation’s membership “Round- 
up” has been won by the Denver 
chapter. Denver went 17.65% 
over its quota to win the $250 
prize. 

In second place is the Texas 
Gulf Coast chapter, which went 
16.98% over quota to win $150; 
and in third, the Columbus 
chapter with 8.35% over quota, 
for $100. 











by Richard J. Brown, committee 
chairman, and national sales promo- 
tion manager of United States Ply- 
wood Corp. 

Quoting from the survey, Mr. 
Brown said 79% of the respondents 
use motion pictures; 41% use sound- 
slide films; 86% use slides or film- 
strips; 40% use opaque projection 
material; 33% use flannel or mag- 
netic boards and 74% use flip charts. 


DO IT NOW 


Suggest steps 
to ‘do-it-yourself’ 
marketing 


s If you think of “marketing” as 
something that comes in from on 





















A. R. Teifeld, national vice-president of 
the NIAA, presents a life membership in the Pittsburgh chap- 
ter to G. Reed Schreiner, former director of advertising for 
United States Steel Corp. Mr. Schreiner (right) is now retired. 








high—you were the subject of a talk 
given by M. E. Ziegenhagen, adver- 
tising and sales promotion man- 
ager, Worthington Corp., at a meet- 
ing of the Detroit chapter of the 
NIAA. 

Mr. Ziegenhagen said, “Too many 
see marketing as something that 
will help us coordinate better with 
the other marketing functions 
around us, not as something that 
may compel us as individuals to 
think, organize and act in a differ- 
ent way than we had before. 

“Many feel that no one manager 
can do much more than ‘talk up’ the 
marketing concept while awaiting 
the day when management some- 
how produces a strong man of mar- 
keting who can knock heads to- 
gether. That, I feel, is not going to 
be the answer in most companies. 
For one thing, the strong man of 
marketing is in very short supply. 
For the specialized needs of many 
of our companies, he probably does 
not even exist.” 

Mr. Ziengenhagen then suggested 
a number of steps toward “do-it- 
yourself marketing: 


1. “Stop thinking in terms of de- 
sign it, build it, then sell it; and 
from now on, work to make basic 
decisions on matters of product de- 
sign, pricing, distribution channels 
and marketing costs early—and 
more or less concurrently in a ‘de- 
veloping marketing situation. This 
will help you to become a true 
member of the marketing team, 
which will in turn help you spend 
your ad budget more wisely. 


2. “From now on, work with pro- 
motional programs instead of pieces. 
Instead of a package of space ad- 
vertising from your agency here, 
sales literature or sales-front pro- 
motion from another _ specialist 
there, and some overlapping in- 
stitutional promotion from another 
source, pick and choose and coor- 
dinate those pieces. The modern 
marketing team must move quickly. 
This will enable you to keep up. 


3. “Adapt your individual programs 
to a common marketing objective. 
In many areas the objective is to 
increase volume; in others it may 
be getting better distribution, 
evening out the peak of a seasonal 
demand, or the like. And regard- 
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less of how ‘inspired’ an advertising 
or promotion campaign may be, it 
is losing capital if it is being used 
to shore up a losing technology or 
a losing sales channel. Some do a 
splendid job as functional spe- 
cialists, and a rather lousy job as 


marketers and business men. 


4. “Develop a marketing flow chart 
that starts with the customer at one 
end and goes through the market- 
ing processes needed to meet his 
needs. 


5. “Instigate a variable team con- 
cept for bringing together the right 
facts and the right people at the 
right time, to decide the right thing 
—and do it. But never compartment 
by functions and always give each 
major marketing function a ‘win- 
dow’ to keep in touch with progress 
and to help them prepare for their 
bigger, more responsible tasks in the 
future. 


6. “Test your marketing machine 
against your actual marketing op- 
portunities. Test it mentally, if nec- 


essary, and on an actual marketing 
opportunity whenever you can.” 


What does Mr. Ziengenhagen see 
for the advertising manager of the 
future? Will his creativity be dissi- 
pated in all this stress on market- 
ing? Here’s Mr. Ziegenhagen’s an- 
swer: “The advertising manager 
will see many new uses of advertis- 
ing tools and skills beyond the con- 
ventional job of creating a desire for 
the product. He will use them in 
new ways to support other market- 
ing objectives.” 8 





IM GALLERY. 


Theodore Marvin: Out of the red and 
into the black 


e Four and one-half years ago, 
when we first asked Theodore Mar- 
vin to be a subject for “IM Gallery,” 
he declined, saying that he would 
rather wait until “the present red 
ink financial situation [of his com- 
pany] will be changed to a con- 
siderably more interesting color.” 
That was in August, 1953, shortly 
after Mr. Marvin had been elected 
president of the Michigan Chemical 
Corp., Saint Louis, Mich. Since then, 
of course, the company has issued 
several annual reports, each of them 


. Names and faces in the news 


showing an improving financial con- 
dition. And, with the last annual 
report showing the company com- 
fortably in the black, Mr. Marvin 
gave us the go-ahead. 

Mr. Marvin is an adman turned 
top executive. He was born in Bill- 
ings, Mont., on June 3, 1899, and 
received his early education in sev- 
eral states. He was in the army 
briefly during World War I and then 
returned to college to get a degree 
of engineer of mines in 1922 and 
master of science in 1923 from the 
Colorado School of Mines. After 
working for several mining compa- 
nies and serving on the faculty of 
his alma mater, he joined Hercules 
Powder Co. in 1923 as a member of 
the editorial staff of “The Explosives 
Engineer.” He advanced first to the 
managing editorship, then the edi- 
torship of that publication, and then, 
in 1931, he became advertising man- 
ager of the company. In 1944, he 
was named director of advertising at 
Hercules, a job he held until July, 
1953, when he was named president 
of Michigan Chemical Corp. He was 
elected board chairman of the com- 
pany in October, 1953. 

He is a member of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association, 
of which he has been a vice-presi- 
dent; of the Association of National 
Advertisers, and of the American 
Institute of Mining & Metallurgical 
Engineers. He and his wife are par- 
ents of two sons and three daugh- 
ters. 


John F. Apsey: Two big jumps 
to ad director 


= When John F. Aspey, Jr., came 
to the advertising department of 
the Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Tow- 
son, Md., in 1927, he went on the 
road. His job was driving a com- 
pany demonstration bus around the 
United States. 

Now, after serving 30 years with 
the electric tool company, John F. 
Aspey, Jr. is director of advertising 
and sales promotion. He’s also di- 
rector of the Advertising Research 
Foundation and a member of Print- 
ers’ Ink advisory board. He has 
served as a director of the Associ- 
ation of National Advertisers, and 
president of both the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association and 
Maryland Industrial Marketers. 

Mr. Aspey got to his present po- 
sition with two big jumps: he made 
advertising manager in 1935 and 
marketing manager in 1953. He took 
over at his present post in 1955. = 
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PURCHASING AGENT TODAY... 


besides prices and deliveries ? 


Most of a modern purchasing agent’s time 
is occupied with top level thinking about the 
efficiency of his company’s operations. The 
key word is HOW. 


How to help reduce costs in production, 
handling materials, maintenance, shipping, 
packaging. 


How to improve the systems used for inven- 
tory control, warehousing, communications, 
interviewing suppliers, keeping records, mak- 
ing contracts. 


How to conduct effective value analysis 
meetings to reduce costs and improve the 
value of his own company’s finished products. 


How to assess today’s news. How to inter- 
pret actions of Congress and the administra- 
tion. How to read trends and figure whether 
prices are going up or down. 


Each of these “hows” represents a method, 
and you can take it from us—or if you prefer 
from the purchasing executive in your own 
company—that these methods take up the 
bulk of his time, his thinking. 


Because this is true, PURCHASING devotes the 
bulk of its editorial content to reporting, 
analyzing and evaluating the methods that 
help purchasing executives in their constant 
effort to improve the efficiency of all com- 
pany operations. 


However, the editors of PURCHASING cover 
three other kinds of information needed by 
purchasing agents. 


price trend information 


In modern purchasing you buy at a price... 
but you buy in a trend. Whether you buy 
now or later, how much you buy, depends 
more on the trend than on the spot price. 


Day to day prices are quickly obtained from 
the market and the daily press. Trend infor- 
mation takes longer because basic figures on 
industrial production, inventories, credit, 
employment, etc. are reported only once a 
month by governmental agencies. To meet 
this important need for trend information, 
PURCHASING presents trend charts in Pulse 
of Business every other issue. 


information from Washington 

In a similar way PURCHASING interprets 
the trends behind spot news. Washington 
Report, a feature of every issue, is interpre- 
tive reporting by men experienced in pur- 
chasing and at the same time familiar with 
the sources of the kind of information pur- 
chasing men want. 


information on products and processes 


The modern purchasing executive obviously 
needs reliable information on new preducts, 
improved products, and manufacturing 
processes that his own company — or his sup- 
pliers—may be able to use to advantage. 
PuRCHASING Magazine provides this useful 
information in every edition, but goes further 
than a “new product” section. Its editors 
select and edit this kind of information spe- 
cifically for the known needs of purchasing 
agents. 


a complete service 


Methods — trends — interpretation — prod- 
ucts and processes — these are the basic in- 
formation needs met every-other-Monday by 
the editors of PURCHASING Magazine. Small 
wonder that PURCHASING leads on every front 
— circulation, readership, editorial content, 
editorial staff, editorial awards...or that ad- 
vertisers find it pays best to reach purchasing 
agents through the pages of PuRCHASING 
Magazine. 


205 East 42nd Street 


New York 17, N. Y. 
a Conover- Mast publication 


PURCHASING Aézepiee 


9 
“ tg an 
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AMERICAIN 





Le 
is editorially 
concentrated to _ 
exclusively serve 
the Gas Utility 


Market of 


1,090 companies.. 


market . .« the Gas Utility Mar- 
ket represents a tremendous mar- 
ket of more than $1.3 billion in 
construction to serve over 900,000 
new gas customers. American GAS 
JOURNAL. effectively reaches com- 
panies who serve 96% of the in- 
dustry total of 27.5 million meters. 


circulation . « « only Ameri- 
can GAS JOURNAL delivers 95% 
effective circulation to the key 
buying men, with 77.8% of this 
pin-pointed to top management, 
supervisory, and sales personnel 
of the specialized Gas Utility In- 
dustry. Waste circulation is vir- 
tually eliminated through maxi- 

mum advertising effectiveness to 

gas utilities. 








AMERICAN 
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IM asks business 
paper editors 
about conditions 


in their fields. 


Electrical machinery, equipment and supplies 


Materials needed from other industries 


Electrical utilization rising 


West attracting more manufacturers 


Intensified research continuing 


Industry education programs pay off 


By H. Jay Bullen 


= Vigor, growing pains, big plans 
and enthusiastic optimism char- 
acterize today’s. electrical ma- 
chinery, equipment and supplies in- 
dustry. 

For other manufacturing indus- 
tries, the electrical industry con- 
stitutes a bright spot on an other- 
wise shadowed business horizon. 

Here’s why. 

The electrical industry is in the 
market for sizeable chunks of vital 
materials and supplies produced by 
others. “Power Up” is an industry 
slogan-—and a concept. As a con- 
cept 
itself as unilateral business. 

Electrical 
produce more and lower-cost prod- 
ucts of their own, without materials, 


it seems certain to manifest 


manufacture} Ss cannot 


services and supplies from other in- 
dustries—and the industry is intent 
on producing. 

A 13% 
penditures is planned by the elec- 
trical machinery industry in 1958. 
This is in sharp contrast to almost 
every other manufacturing industry 


increase in capital ex- 


in the USS. 


| Who supplied the facts 
Facts for this article were supplied by Milton S. Kiver, Editor, Electrical 


Design News; Edwin C. Mead, Editor, Electrical Equipment; C. W. Leihy, 
Editor, Electrical West; Arthur J. Stegeman, Manager of Market Research, 
Electrical World; W. A. Vinnedge, Editor, Electrified Industry; Lincoln R. 
Samelson, Editor, Insulation; L. N. Rowley, Publisher and Editor, Power. 


| 


Reasons for this industry’s devia- 
tion from the cutbacks, minor re- 
trenchments, etc.—seen in most 
other industries—become  under- 
standable when you look at the in- 
dustry and its place in our economy. 


Profit slumps boost demand. . 
Shrinking profit margins in other 
industries make them search for 
cost-cutting opportunities. 

Automation is seen, by many, as 
a veritable panacea. Electrical com- 
ponents are vital to automated op- 
erations. Automated production lines 
control Control 
systems involve electric motors, as 
well electrical 
components. 

Manufacture and maintenance of 


1 on page 78 


require systems. 


as countless other 


/ontinue 


What this covers 
Information contained in this re- | 
to establishments 
gaged in manufacturing electrical | 
machinery, equipment and _ supplies, | 
for generation, storage, transmission, 
and utilization of 


port relates en- | 


transformation 
electrical energy. 





DO YOU FACE ANY OF THESE 
PRODUCT PROMOTION PROBLEMS 
THIS YEAR ? 


i. To find new markets... 


Industrial Equipment News will take your product story to the largest 
plants in all manufacturing industries, many now developing NEW 
products, resulting in NEW markets for you. 


2 = lo find markets now active... 


With its ALL-industry coverage, Industrial Equipment News will insure 
that your product story reaches your present markets now active. 


3. To increase coverage and response 


from the same or fewer ad dollars... 


Industrial Equipment News will add 70,000 product selectors in the 

40,000 top establishments who are looking for products like yours... 

when they are looking... resulting in IENquiries specifying kind, 

degree and immediacy of interest... all fer only $165 to $175 a month... 

a per thousand rate up only 4 cents in 25 years and down 18 cents since 1955. 


Details? Write for 
IEN’s NEW “IEN PLAN” 


and 


NEW MEDIA DATA FILE FOLDER 





Thomas Publishing Company 


...46] Eighth Avenue, New York I, N.Y....Affiliated with Thomas Register 
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INSTRUMENTS 
and 
AUTOMATION 













THE 


LEADER 


SINCE 1928... 


in Editorial Prestige 
in Industry Leadership 
in Number of Advertisers 


Serves the industrial market for 
instrumentation and automatic control products 


THE MARKET 


This market is as large as industry itself. 
Instruments and Automation tailors its 
appeal primarily to the process, produc- 
tion, research ancl other industry users, 
and secondarily to instrument design 
and manufacture. Dollar sales of instru- 
mentation products bought by all indus- 
try (and exclusive of the military) 
climbed 3.5 billion 1949 to 1957! 


READERS — CIRCULATION 


Instruments and Automation serves the 
men throughout industry whose main re- 
sponsibility is the purchase, specification, 
installation, maintenance and operation 
of industrial and scientific instrumenta- 
tion and control equipment and systems. 
Write for ABC and BPA statements show- 
ing Territorial Distribution and Business 
Analysis of Circulation. The combined 
paid and controlled circulation totals 
over 20,000, six-month average. 


ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 


The healthy increase in advertising vol- 
ume is a direct indication of editorial 
quality, advertiser confidence and ad- 
vertising pulling power. It is an indica- 
tion of a superior editorial product, re- 
warding to both readers and advertis- 
ers. Instruments and Automation leads 
all publications in the field in number of 
advertisers, anc) number of exclusive 
advertisers. 


For more information and Market-Media folders, write us or contact 


EDITORIAL QUALITY 


The editorial policy of Instruments and 
Automation has proven logical and prac- 
tical for 30 years. Its object is service to 
industrial instrument users of measure- 
ment and control equipment. All feature 
articles are selected primarily for their 
value to users. Major emphasis is on 
coverage of process instrumentation. The 
introduction of new products is impor- 
tant news and gets heavy emphasis in 
the News columns. 


The editorial staff consists of four full- 
time technical editors and 3 associate 
editors, whose combined industry exper- 
ience totals over 100 years. 

In an average issue, 60% of the edi- 
torial content is devoted to editorial and 
feature articles of which 25% is staff- 
written and the remainder contributed 
by specialists in the field. Such regular 
departments as ‘‘New  Instruments,”’ 
“New Literature,’’ ‘‘Briefs,’’ ‘‘News, 
Plants, People,”’ “‘Book Reviews,"’ and 
“Instrumentation Events’’ cover the re- 
maining 40% of the editorial content. 


COMBINATION RATES 


Instruments and Automation is read by 
your customers and prospects in the in- 
dustrial market. Instrument & Apparatus 
News, see opposite page, serves the 
laboratory, OEM, and industrial market; 
does not duplicate I&A circulation. For 
best results, use BOTH publications and 
get the advantage of combination rates. 





our representative nearest you. Also write for Market and Editorial 


Analyses 






INSTRUMENTS and AUTOMATION 


Instruments Publishing Co., 845 Ridge Ave., Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 







Also publishers of 
INSTRUMENT & APPARATUS NEWS °* MILITARY AUTOMATION 


| & A BUYERS’ GUIDE °* 
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MEDICAL ELECTRONICS NEWS 








TRENDS .. 


continued from p. 76 


electrical components necessitates 
increased production, which in turn 
involves an increase in manpower. 

The sum total of such a cycle is 
that the electrical industry has a 
singularly bright future. 


Electrical utilization rising . . 
As the chart on page 80 shows, 
power consumption has more than 
doubled in the past 10 years. 

A single example illustrates how 
this happened. 

In 1946, the average industrial 
worker used 2% horsepower of 
electricity. He used 64% horsepower 
in 1956. He is expected to need 13 
horsepower in 1966. 

Another factor tending toward 
increased power consumption is the 
trend toward a “systems concept” in 
automation. Contemporary automa- 
tion experts, instead of working 
with a small segment of a manu- 
facturing process, are extending 
their design to an entire sequence of 
an operation — beginning with raw 
materials and ending with the fin- 
ished product. 

Still another significant develop- 
ment results from _ technological 
improvements in the materials used 
in fabricating electrical motors. Im- 
provements in insulation materials 
and metal-forming techniques have 
made possible the production of 
higher-capacity motors which are 
significantly smaller in size than 
those of 10 years ago. This means 
smaller motors of increased effi- 
ciency and output, requiring more 
power in their operation. 

Increased utilization of electrical 
power necessitates increased power 
generation facilities. Because this is 
a national trend, it is causing a 
geographic impact on manufacturers. 


Go west .. Eastern companies 
have stopped watching western 
markets. They’re moving in. 

Sales conscious manufacturers, 
aware that the western United 
States consumes at least 24% of the 
national production of electrical in- 
dustrial apparatus, are opening 
either complete manufacturing or 
assembly plants in the west. 

In addition, many companies are 



















following Horace Greeley’s advice 
when it comes to locating their re- 
search activities. They’re moving to 
the West for the purpose of getting 
good living conditions and attract- 
ing premium personnel who might 
not be interested otherwise. 


90,000 


COPIES EVERY OTHER MONTH 


The Field’s Product 
Tabloid for ALL 
INDUSTRY 





Research rates high . . A recent 
industry-wide survey of electrical 
manufacturers indicated that 64% 
of them plan to spend more money 
for research in 1958 than they spent 





Read by men concerned 
with industrial and scien- 


Mess tdicotion a the 


NEW TECHNOLOGIES 
~ —~ & report on the TAE 


in 1957. 

One editor cited a typical ex- 
ample of the type of industry think- 
ing which leads to laboratory re- 
search. Referring to the production 
of insulation materials he said: 

“It should also be mentioned that 
the trial and error concept is being 
replaced to some extent by a rela- 
tively new research concept—that 
of examining and understanding the 
molecular structure of materials (in 
relation to the properties of ma- 
terials) so that new insulations may 
be ‘tailor-made’ to meet the re- 
quirements of applications.” 

Another editor mentioned de- 
velopments in the field of power 
generation, pointing out that there 
has been and will continue to be 
continued experimentation with 
“super pressure”: steam plants. 


Merchandising makes markets 
- « Uncle Sam has indirectly helped 
other industry benefit from research 
done by electrical manufacturers. 

As one editor commented: “More 
and more products developed for 
missile, aircraft and other military 
uses are winding up in industrial 
applications.” 

The reasons are simple. Original 
research on military items leads to 
a wealth of new equipment and 
components. Often, after the prod- 
ucts are developed, just a few mod- 
ifications are needed to tailor it for 
industrial application. 

Also, as recent headlines testify, 
unforseen external developments 
can sometimes obsolete a military 
product overnight. The manufac- 
turer is suddenly stuck with a per- 
fectly good product—with no mili- 
tary market. To offset this, manu- 
facturers seek stability by search- 


ing for industrial uses for their - 


products, 
Continued on page 80 





tific instruments, and elec- 
tronics and mechanical 


components. 














@ 60,000 sales leads average per issue 
® Lowest cost per thousand readers 
@ 25% increase in Ad volume — 1957 over 1956 


READERS — CIRCULATION 

Over 60,000 copies of each issue are 
distributed to customers of equipment 
and component distributors, who pay 
the publisher for each recipient they 
provide. Additional recipients are 
qualified by the publisher in parallel 
industrial and occupational classifica- 
tions, bringing total to 90,000 copies. 
Write for BPA Statement Showing 
Territorial Distribution and Business 
Analysis of Circulation. Cost per 
1,000 circulation is extremely low. A 
tabloid ninth costs less than $3 per 
thousand. 


EDITORIAL FORMAT 

Tabloid format with about 85%, of 
the space devoted to staff-written re- 
ports of new products and new litera- 
ture available from manufacturers of 
instruments, scientific apparatus, elec- 
tronic and mechanical components. 
The balance, of 15°/, is devoted to 
general coverage of the field, includ- 
ing unique applications of principles 
or devices, a calendar of events, and 
staff-written articles on instrument in- 
dustry trade shows, conferences, etc. 


HIGH READER RESPONSE 


Over 60,000 sales leads PER ISSUE* 
make INSTRUMENT & APPARATUS 
NEWS the top product promoter in 
the country. Of the 360,000-plus 
leads processed each year, more than 
125,000 leads result from the adver- 
tisements alone. 


INCREASE IN ADVERTISING 
Because INSTRUMENT & APPARA- 
UTS NEWS produces results for its 
advertisers, the volume of advertising 
has shown a steady rise from 914 
units in 1954 to 1,561 units in 1956. 
And, 1957 with 1,894 units is 25% 
ahead of last year. 


COMBINATION RATES 

INSTRUMENT & APPARATUS NEWS 
is read by your customers and pros- 
pects in the OEM, industrial, and 
scientific market. INSTRUMENTS & 
AUTOMATION serves the industrial 
proses and production market. For 
est results, use BOTH publications 
—no duplicate circulation—and get 
the advantage of combination rates. 


*Write now for miniature lead-marked copy. 
For more information and Market-Media folders, write us or contact our represent- 


ative nearest you. 


|NSTRUMENT & APPARATUS NEWS 


Instruments Publishing Co., 845 Ridge Ave., Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 


Also publishers of 


INSTRUMENTS & AUTOMATION 


1 & A BUYERS’ GUIDE °* 


* MILITARY AUTOMATION 


MEDICAL ELECTRONICS NEWS 
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Hospital Construction 
Surges in a 
Tightening Economy 


1958 hospital 
construction estimated 
at $930 Million, up 
11.4% over 1957 and 
48% over 1956. 


New hospital facilities 
mean a growing market 
for construction materials 
now ... and for the 
products, equipment and 
services required by 
hospitals later. 


“i 


—_ Mey ce, ! 
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HOSPITALS, Journal of the 
American Hospital Association, 
is your shortest line of 
communication to the people 
who buy for hospitals. 


SEND FOR FACTS ABOUT 
THE HOSPITAL MARKET 


HOSPITALS 

Journal of the American Hospital Association 
18 East Division Street 

Chicago 10, Illinois 


Please send data on the hospital market. 


Company 
Principal Product 
Street 


City 


@HOSPITALS 


18 East Division Street, Chicago 10, Iilinois 
Journal of the American Hospital Associgtion 
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TRENDS .. 


continued from p. 78 


Product merchandising in such 
instances capitalizes on quality and 
economy. The theory seems to be, 
“If it can pass government specs, 
you know it’s good. And, the price 
is right, because development costs 
have already been paid.” 

“Electromation” is being pushed 
as the logical extension of “auto- 
mation.” What is  electromation? 
One editor put it this way: 

“Wrap up automation and instru- 
mentation and tie them up with 
some computation and feed-back 
control and you have something 
which America needs and which 
may well be called electromation.” 

Concepts such as this are being 
sold to America’s industries on a 
planned basis. An _ organization 
called the Industrial Electrification 
Council sponsors and _ conducts 
training courses for plant personnel. 

Subjects covered range from 
product information to “How To 
Apply Electric Heat in an Industrial 
Plant,” to “Industrial Electric Pow- 
er Distribution.” The main purpose 
of the training program is to show 
industrial manufacturers how elec- 
tromation can help them survive the 
higher wages and tighter profit mar- 
gins of today’s economy. 

One large manufacturer, work- 
ing with 
ments of power companies, sends 


industrial sales depart- 


engineers—at no charge—to help 
customers not only with electrical 
problems, but with heavy ma- 
chinery. 


High voltage future . . The in- 
dustry’s prospects are bright for 
1958. Money spent on research in 
the next two years is expected to 
intensify that brilliance even more 
in the years which follow. 

Here is a forecast made by an ex- 
pert in the electric utilities field: 

“Power generation expenditures 
will increase more than 10.5% in 
1958. Part of this has already been 
paid for out of ’57 appropriations, 
but about $2.5 billion will be re- 
quired to put this capacity ‘on-the- 
line’ and lay the groundwork for 
additions in 1959 and ’60.” 

A representative of the electrical 
servicing segment of the industry 
said this: 

“The electric motor, generator 
and transformer service business is 
expected to grow tremendously in 
the next decade—much faster than 
the gross national product or even 
than the consumption of electrical 
power.” 

Another editor summed up the 
industry’s bright prospects this way: 
“A big push on military develop- 
ments gives the industry a shot in 
the arm. With today’s increased em- 
phasis on out-sputting Sputnik, the 
electrical manufacturer should be- 
come a closer and closer friend of 
the military.” we 


Use of electrical power zooms 





Residential 


51.0 124.1 
58.1 120.8 
67.0 139.1 
77.0 157.8 
86.8 167.4 
97.0 190.0 
108.5 200.2 
120.5 249.2 
133.9 279.7 
146.8 285.4 
161.5 295.8 


Sales 
(in billions of kilowatt hours) 


Industrial 


Other Total 


240.7 
248.5 
280.5 
318.2 
342.5 
384.2 
410.9 
480.9 


Commercial 


43.2 22.5 
46.3 23.4 
50.4 24.0 
57.3 26.0 
62.1 26.3 
69.2 28.0 
73.4 28.9 
80.8 30.4 
87.7 31.9 529.2 
95.4 33.5 561.1 

35.0 595.2 











Source: Electrical West 





RESULTFUL 


Coverage 
of the Metalworking Market 


as easy as 


Use MACHINERY for Job Interest Coverage 


—because, editorially, MACHINERY provides the technical informa- 
tion most useful to the decision-making buying authorities in every 
phase of metalworking — top management, engineering, design and 
production. These buying authorities receive and read MACHINERY 
regularly because it appeals to them at their level of interest. 














Use MACHINERY for Buying Power Coverage 


—because, to be resultful, a metalworking publication must reach 
every buying authority in these plants. A difficult objective, espe- 
cially when, on the average, 54% of these executives are inaccessible 





to salesmen—your salesmen as well as subscription salesmen. 
Macuinery attains this objective by locating and identifying the im- 
portant buying executives in the important plants in Metalworking 
...then seeing to it that every one of them receives his personal copy 
of MACHINERY every month! 





Use MACHINERY for Plant Coverage 

—because a metalworking publication must concentrate its coverage 
where the industry’s buying power is concentrated—rather than 
blanket the nation with excess copies reaching relatively unimportant 
individuals in unimportant shops. MACHINERY concentrates its circu- 
lation in the volume-buying plants located in the fifteen states which 
account for 87.5% of the industry’s tremendous purchasing power. 


Macuinery, Published by the Industrial Press, 93 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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These Editors Travel 
So Readers Stay Put_ 





EDITORS PUBLICATIONS 
@ If you picture an editor as a character with a green eyeshade and Charles P. Berka ....... Industry & Welding, 


garters on his sleeves, take a look at these fellows. They are the chief Welding IIlustrated, 


. . ° . The Welding Direct 
editors of IPC’s eight magazine groups. e Welding Directory 
Philip R. Kalischer ..... Precision Metal 


In 1957, these editors made 93 trips . . . visited 762 plants, attended Molding 
146 meetings and conventions. They found time to be active in 22 | easy tatee aiaantinis 
societies ancl held 14 offices in them. All this in addition to managing Purchasing 


their editorial staffs. Jim McCallum Commercial Refrigeration 
° . = & Air Conditioning 

By way of qualifications for their jobs, they attended 22 colleges, sidan OE ii 
hold 14 degrees, have 101 years of publishing experience backed up ogy ote 
by 63 years spent with 26 firms in other industries. «dain tah ‘eat 
These figures add up to just one thing: IPC editors are knee-deep einencaes 

in their specialized fields. They have the vitality to go where the J. Arlen Marsh Occupational Hazards 
story is, the know-how to find it, evaluate it and tell it clearly to John D. Velarde ........Flow, Flow’s Material 


sal; ¢ H Handling Illustrated, 
specialized audiences. pnt “mai 


The result: readership that makes all 10 IPC magazines potent 
selling forces. stnamstinnd 


1 
the INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING Corporation 


812 HURON ROAD © CLEVELAND 15, OHIO © SU 1-9622 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES »- LONDON 

















Franchise Circulation gets magazines to the men who buy * Distilled Writing gets magazines read 
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which ad 
attracted 
more readers’? 








\ 


What 
One form of power 


|S cheaper today 
than in 1940 ? 


Why worry about Batteries... 
Specify gould and relax 


H 


sworn Gosh Nation durenctie ont tet tatain Mone Fewer. Cr tyor form Coulel 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT ood MAINTENANCE 


Novel illustration vs. intriguing headline 


= These two battery advertisements appeared in the same issue of 
Factory Management & Maintenance. The Gould ad used a real at- 
tention-getting picture, whereas the Exide battery ad used no illus- 
tration at all but had an intriguing headline. Which ad attracted more 
readers? 
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Each the leader in its specialized field 
of the dairy industry. Used as a unit they 
provide advertising coverage reaching every 
dairy industry prospect. Olsen dairy trade 
publications provide: largest PAID circula- 
tions, national distribution where the buyers 
are, top editorial content, and most im- 


portant — READERSHIP. 


THE MILK PRODUCTS JOURNAL — 
3932 paid subscribers and the only monthly 
ABC paper serving the industry that processes 
over half of the nation’s milk supply 


ICE CREAM REVIEW — 

oes paid circulation in areas where people 
in the greatest population, produc- 

~ and sales areas 


MILK DEALER -— 

Appeal direct in tie only publication devoted 
exclusively to the profitable market milk indus- 
try. Paid circulation 9485. 


DAIRY INDUSTRIES UNIT — 
Representing the above three Olsen Publications 
— blankets the entire industry with 21,913 
paid circulation. 

DAIRY INDUSTRIES CATALOG — 
The industries most valued buying guide for the 
last 30 years. Over 17,000 copies to qualified 
personnel 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE FOR 
MARKET DATA FOLDERS 


BRoadway 1-1135 


The Olsen Publishing Co. 


1445 North Fifth Street 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 
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Rey which ad 


attracted 
more readers? 


® Both ads achieved a high “noted” 
score. It is interesting to note that 
although the attention-getting pic- 
ture used by Gould did much to ini- 
tially attract 26% of the readers, the 
text did not hold them. This is 
shown by the low 5% “read most” 
score. 

The ad attracted 


Exide battery 


What 

one form of power 
is cheaper today 
than in 1940? 


Below is 
the answer 
to the problem 


on page 83 





\W 


almost the same number of readers 
—23%—with its powerful headline 
and did extemely well in holding 
them through the text. Evidently 
readers are looking for an answer 
to the question posed in the head- 
line. 

The scores, reported by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y.: 


Read 
Most 


Seen- 
Noted Assoc. 





% of Readers 


r 


Cost Ratios 


23 21 15 


200 192 348 





Read 
Most 


Seen- 
Assoc. 





Ratios 


TW} Noted denotes the percentage of 
readers who, when interviewed, said they 
remembered having seen an ad—whether 
or not they associated the ad with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


9 Seen-Associated denotes the per 
cent of readers who said they remembered 
seeing the ad and associated it with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


| e Read Most denctes the per cent of 


OS 


f Readers 2 1 





192 


readers who read 50% or more of the 


copy. 


Cost Ratio teils the relationship be 
tween the cost per hundred readers (who 
“noted” for example) for a specific ad and 
the corresponding median average cost 
for all ads in the same issue. A “Noted” 
175, for example, would 
mean that the ad 75% more 
readers per dollar than par for the issue, 
par being 100 and representing the me- 
dian average cost. Thus a cost ratio 
above 100 is above average: below 100 
is below average. 


cost ratio of 


“stopped” 

















Evperience Speaks 











a 
stony 


“Trade and industrial publications play a very 
important part in our advertising plans. In fact 
they represent our major effort.” 


SERRE 





JEROME M. SCHLAKMAN During World War II, Jerome M. Schlakman interrupted his studies at the 
Advertising Director University of Pennsylvania long enough to serve in the E.T.O. as a sergeant 
AMERICAN BILTRITE RUBBER COMPANY, INC. of field artillery. After the war he returned to his native Philadelphia and 
his alma mater. Graduating from the Wharton School in 1947, he joined 

CHELSEA, MASS. We ae d 
. the merchandising staff of a nationally known department store. A year 
later he moved to American Biltrite as assistant to the sales manager. In 
time he became assistant advertising manager there and then advertising 
manager of the company’s Amtico Flooring Division. Four years ago he was 
named to his present position, with full responsibility for the advertising, 
sales promotion, and public relations activities of the company and its 
many subsidiaries. Recently we had the opportunity to talk with Jerry 
Schlakman about the important role of trade and industrial publications in 
his diversified advertising programs. For the highlights of our discussion 
with this interesting young advertising executive, please turn the page. 
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“Evporience Speaks 











“The advertiser who 


Q Your organization is currently cele- 
brating its Golden Anniversary, isn’t it? 


A That is correct. American Biltrite was 
founded in 1908 in. Trenton, N.J., then 


the rubber manufacturing capital of 


the world. 


Q And certainly you have enjoyed 
dynamic growth and expansion during 
the past 50 years. Just what is your 
position today? 


A With an annual sales volume exceed- 
ing $60,000,000, the company has be- 


come the world’s largest manufacturer of 


shoe soling material and vinyl and rub- 
ber floorings. We have extensive plants 
at five locations in the United States 
and Canada and employ more than 5000 
skilled workers. We process well over 
100,000 tons of materials annually. 


Q Just how are your various products 
marketed? 


A The answer to that question can be- 
come a bit involved; so I'll only attempt 
to generalize and consider our products 
made in this country. Our complete line 
of Biltrite rubber heels and soling mate- 
rials, manufactured especially for the 
shoe rebuilding trade, is sold through 
more than 500 wholesalers to over 30,000 
shoe rebuilders across the country. Our 
soling materials and rubber heels for new 
shoes are sold directly to the shoe manu- 
facturer. Our Biltrite specialty products 
—viny! and rubber garden hose, flexible 
sprinklers, sponge rubber, etc.—are sold 
through a large staff of sales representa- 
tives to the various hardware outlets, 
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puts genuine thought and effort into 


department stores, chain and super- 
markets. Our flooring materials, under 
the Amtico brand, are sold through more 
than 100 distributors and 25,000 floor 


covering dealers from coast to coast. 


Q How about your industrial rubber 
products? 


A They are manufactured by our Boston 
Woven Hose and Rubber Division, which 
is the newest member of the American 
Biltrite family. Boston’s heavy mechan- 
ical products are marketed through more 
than 5000 accounts, which include over 
400 franchised industrial and mill supply 
houses. Boston’s consumer products are 
sold primarily through industrial dis- 
tributors, hardware, automotive, elec- 
trical and floor covering wholesalers. 
Many of the country’s largest manufac- 
turers use Boston products as original 
equipment, and virtually every industry 
uses Boston products. 


Q What do you consider to be some of 
Biltrite’s advertising highlights? 


A The answer to that comes to mind 
immediately. The Biltrite name gained 
national prominence several years ago 
when we retained the services of Gino 
Prato, the New York shoe rebuilder who 
had won overnight fame on the $64,000 
Question television program. Prato, as 
the company’s good will ambassador to 
the shoe rebuilding trade, has been a 
huge success. His association with us has 
done an excellent job for all American 
Biltrite products. And he has become 
the principal theme for all our shoe re- 
builder trade advertising. 


Q How important is the trade and in- 
dustrial press to your overall adver- 
tising program? 


ATrade and industrial publications 
play a very important part in our adver- 
tising plans. In fact they represent our 
major effort. We use about 50 such pub- 
lications—all the leading magazines in 
the various fields in which we have an 
interest and a market. 


Q Are these publications important to 
all your product lines? 


A Yes indeed. You'll find that our trade 
and industrial programs are just about 
as complete as they can be in every 
category. 


Q What are your views on the subject 
of frequency? 


A We certainly believe in reasonable 
frequency. In fact it is our policy not to 
go into a publication unless we are pre- 
pared to sustain a schedule. In month- 
lies, for example, we consider a 6-tume 
schedule the minimum. In a_ semi- 
monthly, we want our advertising to 
appear at least 13 times. 


Q Are you concerned about the dupli- 
cation from using more than one publi- 
cation in an industry? 


A Not in the slightest. Duplication is 
nothing more than repetition. If our ad- 
vertising is seen in two different publi- 
cations, it simply means that the reader 
has been exposed to our message twice 
instead of once and is twice as likely to 
be aware of us. 


Q What basic objectives have you set 
for your space advertising? 


A Primarily we try to gain acceptance 
rather than demand for our various 
products. This of course is due to the 
very nature of most of our products— 
only in a few instances do we sell direct 
to the end user. For example it would be 
difficult indeed, and expensive, to edu- 
cate the man on the street to ask for 
Biltrite rubber heels or Biltrite Nuron 
soles. Our job, as we see it, is to make 
the end user sufficiently aware of these 
products to be willing to accept them 
when suggested by the shoe rebuilder. 
Meantime we really concentrate on the 


job of making our immediate customers 


fully conscious of the quality, avail- 
ability and acceptance of our products, 
and thus willing to recommend them to 
their own customers. 





















Q When you say “immediate customer” 
do you mean the shoe rebuilder or 
the retailer who stocks one or more of 
your products for resale? 


A Yes. You see, in one case our “imme- 
diate customer” is apt to be a manufac- 
turer who uses an American Biltrite 
product as a component in assembling 
his own product and in another a mer- 
chant who handles our brand name 
products, 





*T feel that trade magazines are the greatest 
single source of information and help avail- 
able to a man to assist in his business life.’’ 


Q Have you established any one copy 
or layout treatment as the best? 


A Not necessarily. But we do lean 
toward the billboard technique. We like 
our advertisements to have good, hard- 
selling headlines, arresting illustrations 
that help convey the message and copy 


trade and industrial advertisements gets today’s best buy”’ 


which, assuming we have aroused suffi- 
cient interest, will convey more specific 
information to the reader. 


Q Do you use color in your trade ad- 
vertisements? 


Awe frequently do. As I have already 
said, trade advertising is the very founda- 
tion of our over-all program, and for 
this reason we always put our very best 
efforts behind it. We want our audiences 
to readily recall American Biltrite adver- 
tising, regardless of the job our com- 
petitors do and regardless of the media 
they use. In other words, we prepare our 
trade advertisements with the same skill 
and care that many organizations reserve 
for their corporate or national consumer 
campaigns. And, I’m happy to say, we 
find every evidence that this practice 
pays us dividends. 


Q Of what value is a trade publication 
to its readers? 


A In the world in which we live, a man’s 
primary problem and concern are his 
livelihood. I feel that trade magazines 
are the greatest single source of informa- 
tion and help available to a man to 
assist in his business life. 


Q Do you feel that trade publication 
advertisements are as important as the 
editorial content? 


A Yes I do. In fact I think that there is 
a very important newsworthiness in ad- 
vertisements. Many of the newest prod- 


ucts and developments are reported on 
the advertising pages even before they 
are treated editorially. 


Q Do you have anything to say in con- 
clusion about the value of trade and 
industrial publications? 


AI would like to reiterate this one 
point. Advertising, regardless of the 
media in which it appears, creates a 
corporate image of its organization. Just 
as we like our salesmen to make favorable 
impressions on every call, we like our 
advertising to be spick-and-span—pre- 
pared to the very best of our ability. The 
advertiser who puts genuine thought and 
effort into trade and industrial adyer- 
tisements gets today’s best buy. 





*... we prepare our trade advertisements with 
the same shill and care that many organiza- 
fions reserve for their corporate or national 


consumer campaigns.’ 


Trade and industrial magazines are the all-important link between you and the buying influences you want 
to reach. They provide the means for reaching your customers and prospects on common ground—at a 
time when they are most receptive to your sales messages. In this respect, they fill a role unduplicated by 


any other known selling force. 


Chilton, one of the most diversified publishers of trade and industrial publications in the country—has 
the resources and experience needed to make each of 16 magazines outstanding in its field. Each covers its 
particular field with an editorial excellence and strict control of circulation that assure confidence on the 
part of both readers and advertisers. With such acceptance goes proportionate selling power. 





COMPANY 


hilton 


Chestnut and 56th Streets « Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 


Publishers of: Department Store Economist+ The {ron Age+ Hardware Agee The Spectators Automotive Industriese Boot and Shoe Recorder 
Commercial Car Journal « Butane-Propane News « Electronic Industries » Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone « Motor Age « Gas « Optical Journal & 
Review of Optometry « Hardware World Distribution Ages Aircraft and Missiles Manufacturing + Business, Technical and Educational Books 
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Ad man and engineer 
Togetherness 


for Sales Sake 


Maker-to-market information 
does a lot of selling in 

industry today. Its selling power 
depends on the success of a new 
partnership — the ad man 

and the engineer. The ad man, 
because he guides his company’s 
voice in its markets. The engineer, 
because useful technical information 
these days is more specialized 

than ever. 


Many advertising and engineering 
departments have long worked to- 
gether. But — in too many cases — 
the engineer’s a stranger and the 
information prog-am stagnates in an 
atmosphere of interdepartmental 
indifference. 


This happens because the engineer 
knows little about the 

technical information program and 
does none of the planning. So, 

to solve a stagnant partnership, 


Plan with the Engineer 


Start with regular information 
planning meetings — with engineer- 
ing and sales as active members. 

For each project on the agenda, 
coorcinate sales purpose, 
communications method, and 
engineering content. And then 

do it. 


HW/Slnc has for over ten years 
worked with the ad man and 
engineer in both the planning and 
the doing. Let us show you 

how our organization can help 
build the selling power of 

your technical information 
partnership. 


Harry W. Smith 
Incorporated 


Technical Publicity and Cditerial Relations 


NEW YORK 

41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 
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| WASHINGTON 


Fanciful facts 


is 
juggling statistics? 


= “Let’s not use government statis- 
tics for propaganda purposes.” 
That’s the cry echoed these days by 
trade association officials who assert 
there’s a tendency at the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Department 
of Commerce to manipulate the re- 
lease of statistical data to imply a 
boom where no boom exists. 

A similar brawl broke out in 
1949, when the Truman administra- 
tion was accused of screening the 
first postwar recession. Critics admit 
the releases are factual. But they 
say the administration tries to make 
itself look good by playing up the 
elements which are most likely to 
provide a rosy glow. 

Currently, for example, the De- 
partment of Commerce still talks 
happily about increased gross na- 
tional product, consumer income 
and retail sales at a time when most 
lines of trade are moving less mer- 
chandise, consuming less material 
and employing fewer people than 
they were a year or two ago. The 
trick, of course, is to talk in terms 
of dollars, and gloss over the fact 
that today’s dollars aren’t quite as 
good as the dollar of 1956 or 1955. 

As a case in point, consider the 
current back-stage argument over 
the government’s reports in the con- 
struction field. Most suppliers of 
building materials and equipment 
are doing less business than they 
did a year ago. Yet the year-end 
forecasts of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the Department of 


REPORT 


by Stanley E. Cohen 


Uncie Sam 


Commerce reported that 1957 had 
been a “record” year, and the 1958 
construction “outlays” will be up 
another 5%. 

“You begin to wonder whether 
you are getting your full share of 
this boom until you read the small 
print,” says one reluctant critic. “If 
you read carefully enough, you 
soon discover the actual volume of 
construction in 1957 was below 1956, 
and that 1958 still won’t equal the 
industry’s best year, 1955.” 

Since construction costs have 
been rising at a rate of about 6% 
a year, the government can gloss 
over the decline in actual construc- 
tion, without doing violence to the 
truth. Nevertheless, some of the 
more serious users of statistics are 
understandably disturbed. “Once 
you know that statistical releases 
are being gilded for policy reasons,” 
one association man observed, “you 
inevitably wonder about other 
statistics that you have taken for 
granted.” 


Construction outlook .. When you 
get below the first reassuring sum- 
mary sentence, the government’s 
construction forecast for 1958 seems 
to stand up reasonably well with 
the facts, as the producers of ma- 
terials and equipment know them. 
After rising spectacularly during 
the past three years, expenditures 
for new plant and equipment are 
receding, so a 9% decline in in- 
dustrial construction is anticipated. 

Continued on page 90 





NOW-—you can reach more than... 


Farm Saale Dealers 


every month ... with 








MERCHANDISING 


The Miller Publishing Company 
announces the first and only 
publication exclusively for the farm 


supply dealer 


Yn a hn en 


| MARCH 
1958 
i | ! 
7 





FIRST ISSUE: MARCH, 1958 





for a merchandising publica- 

lial: NEED wae «=6tion to serve the farm supply 
retailer has rapidly increased with the trend to one-stop 
farm supply stores. As farm store sales to farmers and 
ranchers steadily mount, the need becomes more press- 
ing. Manufacturers of farm-used products will find FSM 
a vital force in strengthening the dealer—-the key link 
between him, the distributor and the farmer-consumer. 


EDITORIAL PURPOSE . . . J_———one 


disers out of storekeepers. Looking for extra profits, 
these farm supply dealers—who developed their trade 
around feeds, fertilizer, grain, hatchery, farm chemicals, 
etc.—-have added a dozen or more related lines. As new 
lines are added, the merchandising and management job 
becomes increasingly complex. The FSM reader will find 
informative articles, numerous pictures and graphic il- 
lustrations invaluable in sharpening his operation. 


DYNAMIC FORMAT ..... [Reaeaeinege 


by use of sixty-pound enamel stock for maximum reader 
appeal. It will be printed offset and the standard 7 in. by 
10 in. size will be used. Mounted halftones, zincs, elec- 
trotypes and plastic plates as well as art work, reproduc- 
tion proofs and stereotypes will be accepted. 


YOU KNOW THE PUBLISHER ... 


of Farm Store Merchandising. The Miller Publishing 
Co., Minneapolis, successful publisher of trade papers 
for more than 85 years, will utilize its background of 
service to agriculturally-related industries to serve the 
one-stop farm supply store. Emmet J. Hoffman, for sev- 
eral years merchandising editor of Miller publications, 
is editor of FSM. Paul A. Anderson is advertising sales 
manager of Farm Store Merchandising. 


CHARTER ADVERTISER BONUS SAVES YOU 33:1/3% 


Original plans called for launching Farm Store Merchandising late in 1958. But several advertisers said: "Do it 
now"—and backed up their requests with firm advertising commitments. Because this announcement comes ct 
a time when many budgets have been set, a special CHARTER ADVERTISER BONUS is being offered to firms 
wanting to use this powerful new medium now. Here's how it works: Any advertiser contracting for ads in all six 
1958 issues (March, June and beginning monthly in September) will be billed for only four insertions—12 ads 
used in 1958 will be billed at the rate for only eight! Act now and you save one-third! 


SCHEDULE OF ISSUES .. . i 


Merchandising will be issued monthly. However, March 
and June, 1958 issues are scheduled in advance of regular 
monthly publication beginning September, 1958. The pub- 
lication will be circulated nationally. 


RESERVE SPACE -NOW . . . Jameunt 


sues. FSM will be issued the week prior to cover date. 
Closing date for advertising orders and mechanical ma- 
terials will be the first of the preceding month. Deadline 
for March issue is Feb. 1. For further information. . 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE THE SALES OFFICE NEAREST YOU 


The MILLER PUBLISHING Company % 


FRanklin 4-5200 


P.O. Box 67 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


NEW YORK 
551 Fifth Ave.—MUrray Hill 2-2185 


CHICAGO 
141 W. Jackson Blvd.—HArrison 7-6782 


KANSAS CITY 
1005 Wyandotte St.—Victor 2-1350 
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ec NEW 
MARKET 
STUDY 


@ GIVES 
IMPORTANT 
FACTS ON THE 
MARKET FOR 
METALLIC RAW 
MATERIALS AND 
THE EQUIPMENT 
THAT FABRICATES 
THEM. 


@ This study shows that 79.1% of 
sheet steel — 73% of strip steel is 
consumed by metal forming and 
fabricating plants and that 86.9% 
of the readers of MODERN INDUS- 
TRIAL PRESS are interested in metal- 
lic raw materials. 
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WASHINGTON .. 


continued from p. 88 


To some extent this might be offset 
by a comeback in the residential 
construction field, source of rough- 
ly a third of all construction ac- 
tivity. Other new strength is ex- 
pected from road building, a seg- 
ment which ordinarily accounts for 
about a sixth of the construction 
volume. 

Now that muttering about the 
government’s construction statistics 
is coming into the open, a new effort 
may be made to put over the re- 
habilitation program for construc- 
tion statistics which has been gath- 
ering dust in congressional pigeon- 
holes for nearly three years. 

Government economists have been 
among the first to concede that 
some of the sources of construction 
information need investigation. But 
Congress has never been convinced 
that the gaps are sufficiently ex- 
tensive to justify the expenditure 
of roughly $1 million which has 
been sought in order to set up more 
comprehensive reporting. 

Insiders feel the government fig- 
ures on total construction activity 
for the year come very close to be- 
ing accurate. But they concede that 
monthly reports on the volume of 
current construction activity are 
projected from estimates which are 
a lot less authoritative than the 
press releases imply. 


Help from outer space .. A ris- 
ing curve of unemployment is ex- 
pected this winter, but analysts 
think the forthcoming “crash” pro- 
gram to produce missiles and other 
“outer space” weapons will tilt the 
business index upward again be- 
fore many months. 

In their initial estimates of the 
1958 outlook, government econo- 
mists talked of a “breathe:,” with 
little expansion in sight, and a grad- 
ual decline from active levels of 
1956 and early 1957. That was before 
talk of a $2 billion hike in defense 
spending. 

Most of the forces which provided 
momentum for recent expansion 
programs appear to have spent their 
energy. With defense officials un- 
der intense pressure to move ahead 
with rocketry and other new 


weapons, enough extra activity 
seems assured so that the “breath- 
er” will be shortened. 


Juggling the tariff question . . 
Notice how the administration is 
trying to head off opposition to its 
trade agreements program by pro- 
viding more sensitive escape clause 
protection for U.S. industries which 
find themselves endangered by 
foreign competition. 

Preliminary nose counts show 
protectionist forces can muster sub- 
stantial congressional strength for 
proposals which would stringently 
limit the administration’s authority 
to negotiate lower tariffs. Yet the 
White House is convinced that the 
United States will have trouble 
trading with the newly organized 
European Economic Community (a 
market of 160 million persons in 
six important western European 
countries) unless the President is 
in a position to ease up on tariffs 
when necessary. 

As a_ gesture to protectionist 
groups, the administration is pro- 
posing new procedures to eliminate 


Marketing man honored . . Commerce 
Secretary Sinclair Weeks (left) gives a 
Certificate of Service to R. A. Dadis- 
man, director, market development di- 
vision, Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, 
Ohio, for serving on a U.S. trade mis- 
sion which manned the U.S. exhibit at 
the Milan Trade Fair. He is one of more 
than 150 businessmen who have served 
on 59 trade missions which have visited 
more than 400 foreign cities during the 
past three years as part of the Com- 
merce Department’s trade fair and 
trade mission program. 





delays in escape clause proceedings 
before the Tariff Commission. In 
addition, the administration is pro- 
posing that the president help in- 
jured U.S. industries by raising 
tariffs as much as 50% above 1934 
levels, instead of lower 1945 levels, 
as provided in existing law. 


Budget vs. foreign fairs . . Com- 
merce Department’s Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce hopes its trade 
fair program can be kept at full 
strength, despite the vigorous budg- 
et crackdown which is nipping gov- 
ernment activity not directly related 
to defense. 

In the past three years, the gov- 
ernment’s participation in foreign 
trade fairs has inspired hundreds 
of U.S. companies to show their 
wares in all corners of the globe. In 
addition, more than 150 outstanding 
business men have participated in 
59 trade missions which have visited 
400 foreign cities as an adjunct to 
the trade fair program. 

Commitments have been made for 
the United States to provide ex- 
hibits at a number of trade fairs in 
the coming years. Companies inter- 
ested in using this effective means 
of reaching foreign markets can 
learn more about the program by 
writing the government printing 
office, or their nearest Commerce 
Department field office for the new 
29-page booklet, “U.S. Business 
Participation in Trade Fairs 
Abroad” (15c). 


Lots of scrap .. In an effort to 
learn more about the source of 
scrap metals, Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Business and Defense Serv- 
ices Administration has completed 
a study which shows that about one- 
fifth of all iron, steel, copper and 
aluminum metal which goes into 
metalworking factories comes out 
as scrap. The percentage varies 
widely by industry, of course, 
ranging to as much as 53.6% of 
the material used in the production 
of ball and roller bearings. Nearly 
two-fifths of our iron and steel in- 
dustrial scrap is generated by the 
motor vehicle industry, one-fourth 
of the aluminum scrap by the air- 


Why we use... 
JOURNAL OF PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 


“Increasingly, petroleum engi- 
neers are planning the operations, 
evaluating the products, specifying 
the materials, the equipment and 
services used by their companies. 


“The engineer, as a key member 
of the buying team, keeps manage- 
ment advised of new developments 


and techniques in the petroleum in- ED TRAPP 
Sales Manager 
Halliburton Oil Well 


management. Cementing Co. 


dustry. In many instances he is 


“We at Halliburton believe that the engineer reads and re- 
spects the JOURNAL OF PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 
and that it is an effective medium for presenting to him the 
benefits of using our products and services.” 


PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 


circulation is currently increasing at the rate of fifteen hundred 
to two thousand engineers per year. And, each year, more 
and more advertisers are careful to select this publication as 
the best means for communicating with more than twelve 
thousand petroleum engineers and technical men within the 


petroleum exploration, drilling and production fields. 


Select dollars will do a select job for you in JOURNAL OF 
PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY. 


petroleum engineers are educated to specify and buy 





JOURNAL OF 


PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 


Published Monthly by the Society of Petroleum Engineers of the American Institute of Mining, 
Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers, Inc., Fidelity Union Building, Dallas 1, Texas 


craft industry, and one-fourth of 
the copper scrap by two industries 
which manufacture valves and fit- 
tings and plumbing fixtures. 6 
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8,000,000 MILES 
Airlift carries 
dealers, equipment 
to sales meeting 


When J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis., 
held a national sales meeting in 
Phoenix, Ariz., complete with show- 
ings of its new product line, the 
company did so by performing the 
largest airlift in corporation history. 

Case, manufacturer of farm and 
construction equipment, actually 
held a series of ten three-day sales 
meetings designed to display the 
new line. More than 60 United Air- 
lines “Mainliners,” 10 transports and 
two United DC-6A Cargoliners 
were required for the combined op- 
erations which involved the trans- 





Airborne to Arizona . . 


port of equipment plus 3,000 Case 
dealers from all over the United 
States and Canada. The salesmen 
were flown in at intervals to the 
three-day sessions which extended 
over a five week period. The com- 
plete air-lift operation totaled 
8,000,000 passenger miles. 


‘58 crop of special days 
and weeks bigger than ever 


Now that another year has rolled 
around, another crop of special days 
and weeks has been lined up for 
commercial observance in 1958, and 
this year’s list is bigger than ever. 

The information comes from the 
booklet “Special Days, Weeks and 
Months in 1958” released by the 
United States Chamber of Com- 


Nine new model tractors were part of new product line air- 


lifted to Phoenix by J. |. Case Co., Racine, Wis., for company sales meeting. Equip- 


ment, plus transportation for 3,000 dealers, required more than 70 airliners, totaled 


8,000,000 passenger miles. 
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merce. This year 350 legal holidays, 
religious observances and business 
promotion events crowd the calen- 
dar. Highlights among the new 1958 
celebrations include National High 
Fidelity Month (October) and 
Bachelors Day (February 28). 

The new year gets off to a triple- 
threat start with Save the Pun 
Week (Jan. 5-12) which runs si- 
multaneously this year with Odor- 
less Decoration Week and Take Tea 
and See Week. Large (Economy) 
Size Week (Jan. 17-27) is, appro- 
priately enough, 11 days long. An- 
other out-size week (eight days) is 
National Long Underwear Week 
(Nov. 16-23). March 3-9, which 
adds up neatly to seven days, is 
(you guessed it!) National Arith- 
metic Week. 

Of more practical value to mar- 
keting men, however, are National 
Advertising Week (Feb. 9-15), Na- 
tionally Advertised Brands Week 
(Feb. 14-24), Brand Names Week 
(Apr. 13-19), Packaging Week 
(May 26-30) and National Sales- 
men’s Week (Mar. 16-22). 

The “Special Days” booklet is 
combined this year with a trade 
promotion planning calendar listing 
legal and religious holidays and 
providing large squares for making 
notes on specific, individual promo- 
tions. The calendar was previously 
bound separately. 

Copies of “Special Days, Weeks 
and Months in 1958” may be or- 
dered from the Domestic Distribu- 
tion Dept., Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, 1615 H St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Copies 
purchased in units of less than 10 
cost 50c each, with lower rates for 
quantity purchases. 


Memory aid sparks 
moving announcement 


Well aware that moving an- 
nouncements have a way of getting 
mislaid or ignored, Angle Steel 
Equipment Co. has made certain 
its moving announcement would 
carry that extra bit of push neces- 
sary to help people remember. 

“We’re moving to 5309 W. North 
Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois,’ an- 
nounces the center spread of a one- 
piece, double-fold mailer. The bot- 
tom of the spread is folded up for 
one inch—just deep enough to form 

Continued on page 94 





FAMOUS LAST WORDS (Ist of a series) 


"OUR VP HAD A SWELL IDEA 
FOR A SHOW STOPPER” 
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OU may have a honey of a show stopper, but it 
takes considerably more than that to make your 
trade show exhibit a success. 

The exhibit that pays off in sales is the one that com- 
mands favorable attention . . . is attractive, informative. 
It gives a practical demonstration of what the product 
can do for the customer. And most important, it’s 
loaded with sales appeal. 

At GRS&W skilled designers and experienced crafts- 


men are masters in the art of creating exhibits that spark 
sales—the reason why many of the top exhibitors in 
America are long-term clients of GRS& W. 

GRS&W coordinated exhibit planning includes a 
complete nationwide service—from original planning 
through designing, building, installing, removing, stor- 
ing and re-shipping of your display properties. Make 
GRS&W a profitable part of your organization— 
you'll be glad you did. 


DID YOU KNOW... that GRS&W serves 59 of the 500 Largest U.S. Industrial Corporations* 
*As published in The Fortune Directory, July, 1957 


cR Ss &W 


exhibits and 
displays 


GARDNER, ROBINSON, STIERHEIM & WEIS, INC. © 5875 Centre Avenue, Pittsburgh 6, Pennsylvania 
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SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


continued from p. 92 


a pocket. The pocket contains two 
gummed stickers) printed with 
Angle’s new adcress and phone 
number. “So you won't forget,” 
says the printing across the fold, 
“here are some stickers for your 
catalogs. (If you need more, just 
give us a call).” 


Theater party winds up 
centennial celebration 


There’s more than one way to 
get tickets to “My Fair Lady.” For 
one thing, you can buy out the 
house. 

Graver Tank & Manufacturing 
Co., East Chicago, Ind., did just that 
recently as the wind-up to its year- 
long 100th anniversary celebration. 
More than 2,000 oil men and their 
wives attended the Chicago showing 
of the musical comedy recently as 
Graver’s guests. The oil executives, 
from all over the country, were in 
Chicago at the time attending the 
annual meeting of the American 
Petroleum Institute. 

Models dressed as Liza Doolittle, 
heroine of the musical, presented 
colonial bouquets to women guests 
and boutonnieres to the men. Spe- 
cial programs bearing the company’s 
colors of blue and gold were dis- 
tributed. 

Actor Brian Aherne, the musical’s 
male lead, endec! the performance 
with a curtain speech wishing the 
company “as successful a second 
century as was your first.” 

Graver, which merged recently 
with Union Tarik Car Co., held 
other centennial events during the 
last year, including open houses at 
all plants, picnics, and company 
parties. 


Distributor selling aid 
too big to be missed 


A king size selling aid 16 feet long 
and 3 feet wide solved a problem 
for Le Roi Div., Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co., Milwaukee. 

Designed to be used as a wall 
banner, purpose of the promotion 
was to announce the company’s new 
600 Rotary air compressor to its 
construction equipment distribu- 
tors. It is the largest single piece of 
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Dwarfs small boys . . 


Le Roi’s 16x3’ wall banner, announcing company’s new air 


compressor and designed for distributor display, got nearly 100% distributor coop- 


eration, according to follow-up survey. 


printing, after assembly, ever com- 
pleted by E. F. Schmidt Co., Mil- 
waukee printer. 

Printed in four sections, the two- 
color banner is 195 inches long and 
33 inches wide. It is a three-to-one 
blow-up of several pages of a re- 
cent Le Roi bulletin on the new 600 
Rotary. Ten gromets were provided 
for hanging the banner by wire and 
a border of double-faced masking 
tape was applied to the back, giv- 
ing distributors the choice of hang- 
ing it or taping it to a wall. 

A survey of several dozen dis- 
tributors showed nearly 100% use 
of the banner, indicating that it was 
large enough to be noticed and 
effective enough to be used. 


How to sell printing 
to back seat drivers 


All sorts of people have occasion 
to buy printing—including back 
seat drivers. 

Probably no one ever thought of 
it quite that way before. Finlay 
Brothers, Hartford, Conn. printers 
thought of it, though, and presented 
the idea in the form of a helpful 
little six-page, two-color sales pro- 
motion pamphlet listing a set of new 
motor vehicle laws. 

Cover of the pamphlet carries a 
cartoon illustration of a family out 
driving. Emblazoned across the 
front of the car is the announce- 
ment “Important News For Back 
Seat Drivers (And Front Seat 
Drivers, Too!).” On the inside cov- 


er is a yellow silhouette of a car 
presented against a black back- 
ground. Across the silhouette is 
printed this information: 

“On October 1, several new mo- 
tor vehicle laws go into effect. In 
case you haven’t heard, may we re- 
mind you of them?” 

Each following page repeats the 
yellow silhouette and carries one 
of the new traffic laws printed in 
bold black lettering across the yel- 
low. On the last page the sales pro- 
motion theme is revealed with the 
following message: 

“We hope you will take note of 
these new driving laws. Drive safe- 
ly. And please remember, money 
spent for traffic violation fines 
might etter be spent on fine print- 
ing from Finlay Brothers, 376 
Capitol Avenue, Hartford, Con- 
necticut.” * 





IMPORTANT NEWS 


FOR BAGK SEAT DRIVERS 
~~ _(AND FRONT SEAT DRIVERS TOO!) 





Money saver . . Cover of cartoon illus- 
trated booklet from Finlay Brothers, 
printers, promises news for back seat 
drivers. Inside pages tell how to avoid 
traffic fines, suggest money thus saved 
be spent on fine printing. 
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low to Reach the “Point of Sale” in the Construction Market 


Do you want an immediate approach to the great construction Industry? 

Do you want to reach Contractors, Highway Officials, Aggregate Producers... . 
even the Distributors of your products and their salesmen? Do you want to know 
What Construction Men Buy and How they Buy it? 

Do you want to reach the entire industry on a ‘National’ scale, or are you inter- 
ested in geographical segments where you have established distribution? 

The answers to your sales promotion problems as well as other vitally important 
information are to be found in our new brochure “ACP Pin Points the Construc- 
tion Market”, just released. 

Send for your copy today. 
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Company communications 


1958: 


By Robert Newcomb & Marg Sammons 


= Management has its eye on two 
specific rings in the 1958 circus. The 
first is the political ring, where a 
lively act involving the Republicans 
and the Democrats is to be ex- 
pected. The second is the collective 
bargaining ring wherein one of the 
participants—the management man 
—has a new jut to his jaw. 

At the close of 1957 there was 
already impressive evidence that 
management is determined not to 
take the demands of the labor 
unions lying down. The hue and 
cry for higher wages, a shorter 
work week and increased benefits 
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is headed for the deaf ear treat- 
ment in many quarters. Just how 
resolute management can remain in 
the light of competitive pressures 
remains to be seen. It’s certain that 
some of the managements which 
are firm today will relent tomorrow, 
but it begins to look—from an em- 
ploye communicator’s viewpoint— 
as though we are in for a new era of 
spade-calling. Management has been 
a long time getting around to it. 


Handwriting on the wall. . For 
the first time in some years, man- 
agement has declining profits to 
point to, and it’s a factor not en- 
tirely lost upon the rank-and-file. 


Will this be the year 
management talks back? 


Employes are increasingly aware of 
plant shutdowns, of layoffs, of 
mergers, of budget tightening. It 
seems inconceivable to the more 
thoughtful of the plant craftsmen 
that industry, caught between ris- 
ing costs and lowered income, can 
still feed the employe kitty addi- 
tionally. In what was almost an act 
of heresy, the president of one of 
the AFL-CIO departments—the 
Building Trades—recently proposed 
a pay freeze as an answer to in- 
flation. He was promptly hooted 
down by his fellow union leaders, 
but the fact remains that one union 
official has noted the handwriting 
on the wall and wants to erase it. 

Continued on page 96B 


































































































COMPANY COMMUNICATIONS 
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already is talking 
to employe 


Management 
speeches 
groups and in communications de- 
vices like employe magazines and 
newsletters. A few weeks ago the 
president of Ex-Cell-O Corp., De- 
troit, discussed, at an employe 
group meeting, the circumstances 
surrounding the closing down of a 
subsidiary concern. In a rare man- 
agerial burst of candor, he said in 
part: “Who has less security than 
a person with Jong seniority at a 
closed plant? . . . There is a men- 
acing atmosphere composed of such 
recklessly wasteful coercions as an 
electrician and his helper to replace 
a light bulb; a machine to be moved 
and the millwright cannot proceed 
until someone else is called in to 
pull the plug. We have many other 
instances in our plant of ‘feather- 
bedding’ and economic waste, such 
as slowdown practices and limiting 
output far below a worker’s ability 
to produce . . . Thousands of use- 
less hours are spent each month in 
digging up, airing and discussing 


tougher, in 


‘phony’ grievances.” 


Signs of change .. For years the 
messages of company presidents in 
employe magazines have’ been 
studies in abstractions. They have 
written about safety in the home: 
about the merits of the free enter- 
prise broad, 
terms; about the values of keeping 
healthy, and how to prevent forest 
fires. That’s all beginning to change. 

In his regular column in the 
General Petroleum Co. magazine, 
Robert L. Minckler, the president, 
frank and_ fair 


system in general 


embarked on a 
analysis of the present structure of 
organized labor. He said in part: 
“A bad feature is that the internal 
organization of most labor unions 
is that of a centralized autocracy. 
The rank-and-file 
union locals, have little authority. 
The rules are made by the interna- 
tional officers, and the union mem- 
bers affected by the union actions 
have little or nothing to say about 


members, the 


such actions.” 

Elsewhere there are evidences of 
stronger talk, of reaffirmations of 
management’s right to manage. Wil- 
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liam E. Umstattd, president of 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., is prob- 
ably the most forthright of all man- 
agement commentators—his month- 
ly editorials are stern rejections of 
union interference in managerial 
affairs. 

Not all management authors mix 
it up in the union-management 
arena. Some are hammering away 
at an understanding of simple 
economics; profit is coming in for 
definition. “The Armour Magazine” 
of Armour and Co. recently spelled 
out the story of profits. In the same 
month, F. O. Prior, president of 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), took 
two pages in his company’s em- 
ploye journal to discuss competi- 
tion, earnings and profits in local 
level language his employes could 
understand. Robert C. Hendon, op- 
erations vice-president of Railway 
Express Agency, recently discussed 
with frankness the problems of his 
company and indicated where read- 
ers of the interview could help. 

Armco Steel’s director of person- 
nel relations, R. G. Adair, not long 
ago undertook to fringe 
benefits in the employe paper; he 
did not write of them abstractly— 
he put a dollar sign on them, and 
a psychological value. Joseph M. 
Hughes, assistant vice-president of 


discuss 


Indiana Bell Telephone Co., recent- 
substantial space in the 
house organ to talk 
bargaining—what it is, how it op- 
erates, and what it can accomplish 
if both sides approach it intelligent- 
ly. At the Massena (N.Y.) plant of 
Aluminum Co. of America, W. B. 
Lane of local management laid it 
frankly on the line in discussing op- 
erational changes. 


ly used 
collective 


Tell them first .. There is a grow- 
management’s 
mind that, although its own emis- 


ing conviction in 


saries may come to the bargaining 
table legally well-equipped, the 
management can lose because the 
uninformed rank-and-file can easily 
be activated into rejecting a com- 
This means that pre- 
conditioning by com- 
munication has been either non- 
existent or ineffective. Yet it has 
been years since Weirton Steel Co., 
anticipating employe ignorance of 
the function and scope of collective 
bargaining, brought out a pioneer- 


pany offer. 
bargaining 


ing series called “How Our Labor 
Contract Operates.” 

To keep emp, yes abreast of de- 
velopments in labor relations, a re- 
cent article in Personnel points out, 
“Management might be expected to 
use its already available means of 
communication—the house organ.” 
Yet in a survey which the authors 
had conducted, it was disclosed that 
than half of the surveyed 
companies had never used it for 
that purpose. However, a later sur- 
vey question indicated that over 
half approve the idea, suggesting 
that in the future the use of labor 
relations material in employe pub- 
lications may sharply increase. (Too 
many companies haven't thought 
about it sufficiently up to now.) 


more 


Unions communicate, too . . 
Are the unions doing anything to 
condition their memberships for 
the coming contests in the political 
arena and in the bargaining table? 
Yes, indeed. The labor press is 
steadily accelerating its informa- 
tional program on both fronts. The 
AFL-CIO departments of educa- 
tion and research have recently 
brought out a commercially-pro- 
duced film, in color, which neatly 
puts the responsibility for skyrock- 
eting prices right in the lap of man- 
According to the film, 
wages have trailed the increase in 
productivity; the rise in produc- 
tivity means that the average work- 
er is now producing one-third more 
than he did ten years ago—i. e., 
“this should reduce the cost of each 
product.” 

On another front, the steelwork- 
ers have engaged time on tv stations 
in 23 key cities for the purpose of 
“enlightening our own people—to 
let them know what the union is 
doing for them, and to let anyone 
who wants to watch ‘look over our 
shoulder.’ ” The management official 
who feels that the apparent leveling- 
off in the national economy will 
automatically reduce the pressures 
of unionism for more, has another 
think coming. 

The curtain goes up on 1958, and 
whether the proponents of industrial 
peace like it or not, management is 
in this corner and labor is in that 
one. Possibly the better man may 
not win, but the more energetic of 
the two has a chance. * 


agement. 





WHEN: May 1-8, 1958 


WHERE: Convention Center, 
Philadelphia 


cs 
NUMBER OF VISITORS: 
About 40,000 executives and 
engineers who make buying 
' decisions on products like yours. 


* If you aren’t among those exhibiting at 


& the big ASTE Tool Show this year, you'll cer- 
tainly want to display your selling story to 
this tremendously interested tool engineering 

te audience, particularly at show time. What 
better way than through their own profes- 


sional publication — the ASTE’s own maga- 
zine — THE TOOL ENGINEER? The big 
April Show Issue will be the one place at 
least you know they will look for information 


a) 


about their 1958 ASTE Tool Show. Why not 
make your space reservation with your TOOL 
ENGINEER representative today. 
Note to exhibitors: Wouldn't it be a wise 
investment for you to point out your loca- 
tion at the Tool Show to your customers and 


prospects whom you wish to visit you? 
They'll find you first through the pages of 
their professional magazine, THE TOOL 


ENGINEER! 


oT ADVERTISING FORMS CLOSE MARCH 3rd 
THE TOOL ENGINEER 


rere san erro er epee 


Publication of The American Society of Tool Engineers 
ASTE BUILDING 
10700 PURITAN AVE., DETROIT 38, MICH. 


NEW YORK 17, 400 Madison Ave., PL 9-4018 
DETROIT 38, 10700 Puritan Ave., UN 4-7300 
CLEVELAND 7, 15515 Detroit Ave., LA 1-7125 
CHICAGO 11, 612 N. Michigan Ave., MI 2-4465 
LOS ANGELES 36, 5720 Wilshire Blvd., WE 8-3881 
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Use 

STEEL 
PROCESSING 
AND CONVERSION 
for complete | 
market coverage 


Your Sales program demands 
complete advertising coverage 
of your market. Steel Process- 
ing and Conversion gives you 
complete coverage of the steel 
fabricating industries. 

Edited exclusively for the 
forging, pressworking, heat 
treating, stamping, forming, 
welding and conversion indus- 
tries, Steei Processing and Con- 
version reaches key buying au- 
thorities in these markets— 
over 7,500 interested readers 
each month. Circulation is au- 
dited by BPA. 

The big steel fabricating 
market requires broad tech- 
nological coverage. Steel Proc- 
essing and Conversion “‘sells”’ 
the entire market. And no 
other business paper covers 
the forging industry so com- 
pletely yet so economically. 





- Processing 
nversion 











For full information on how 
Steel Processing and Conversion 
can do e. complete yet thrifty 
selling job for you, write or 
phone: 


STEEL PROCESSING 
AND CONVERSION 
Steel Publications, Inc. 

624 Grant Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
Phone COurt 1-1214 
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Problems in industrial marketing 
How to produce good 
testimonial ads 


By Bob Aitchison 


= All of our past business paper 
advertising has been of an institu- 
tional nature. In the near future, we 
plan to use a campaign of testi- 
monial advertisements. I'd be in- 
terested in receiving any informa- 
tion you might have on the subject 
of testimonial advertising. Thanks 
... Advertising Manager. 


= Here are some of the basic rules 
to follow in obtaining and using tes- 
timonials. A good portion of this ma- 


terial appeared in a brochure*, pub- | 


lished some time ago, by Endorse- 
ments, Inc., New York. 


1. Be sure there is a logical, be- 
lievable connection between your 
product and person on which your 
authority on the subject, so much 
the better. In any event, make cer- 





*Although this brochure is out of print, 
much of the material in it appears in 
“The Big Nome,” a recently published 
book by William M. Freeman, New 
York Times feature writer. As the title 
implies, the book devotes a great deal 
of its space to consumer advertising 
testimonials involving endorsements by 
well known, big name personalities. 

ad is based. If the person is an 


tain of the appropriateness and fit- 
ness of the endorser. 


2. Obviously, it is necessary that 
your endorser use your product, 
and that his endorsement is a state- 
ment of his own conviction—and 
that he is qualified by actual ex- 
perience to express an_ honest 
opinion. In other words, be sure 
it’s true. 


3. Be sure your testimonial is be- 
lievable. A testimonial can be quite 
true without being believable. 


4. Let your endorser express him- 
self in his own words—and in his 
own way. Don’t put your words into 
his mouth. If the testimonial is nat- 
ural and spontaneous, it will always 
be more believable. 


5. If at all possible show the en- 
dorser with your equipment or ma- 
terial. For example, if a plant su- 
perintendent is endorsing a lift 
truck, show him perhaps talking 
with the operator of the lift truck. 


6. For industrial ads, don’t dress 


Continued on page 100 
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a tile highway from 


New York to Los Angeles 


A 2000 mile highway could be built with the ceramic tile manufactured in a 
single year! This graphic illustration points up the tremendous production 


of the huge floor and wall tile industry . . . one of many expanding 
segments of the rich CERAMIC INDUSTRY market. 


CI’s rising $5 billion market also covers such booming growth industries as glass, 
procelain enamel, electronic ceramics, whiteware, glass fibers, architectural 


porcelain enamel panels and many others. 


CERAMIC INDUSTRY readers buy huge quantities of raw materials— 


numerous mineral and chemical additives for purity, color, finish, strength and 
workability . . . processing equipment and materials—mixers, grinders, sprayers, 
tanks, firing apparatus, refractories, extruders, presses, dryers, compressors, 

control systems, pottery plasters, testing devices . . . and materials handling 
equipment—conveyor systems, hoppers, loaders, unloaders, and various automatic tools. 


A Complete Merchandising Package 


Advertise regularly in CERAMIC INDUSTRY—subscribed to by industry 
leaders (more than any other publication in its field)... read by key personnel 
searching for new methods, materials and equipment. Edited by the most 
complete staff of ceramic engineering experts of any publication, Cl is the 
world’s leading ceramic journal. 


...and CERAMIC DATA BOOK—the only catalog file of all ceramic and clay 
product materials, equipment and supplies. Referred to daily throughout the 


year by the buying and operating executives in the ceramic and clay product 
plants across the country. 


o 
Ceramic Industry 
5 S$. Wabash Avenue « Chicago 3, Illinois 
Industrial Publications, Inc., publishers of leading industry publications. 
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FOR 
ADVERTISING 


jmPact 


TO THE 
RAILROAD 
INDUSTRY... 


USE THE ONE tier aoe eenveenzen 


POWER THAT 
SPARKS 


PROGRESSIVE 
RAILROADING 


“THE lees7 IN RAILROADING” 


aeliiaetele| 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


department 


MODERN 
RAILROADS 


1,788 





MECHANICAL 


7,843 





ENGINEERING 


5,434 





OPERATING AND TRAFFIC 


3,994 





SIGNAL AND COMMUNICATION 


2,044 





PURCHASING 


1,202 





TOTAL COPIES 


Wadi: HE 


Figures taken directly from current ABC and BPA statements. 
**Includes unidentified ps aid shown on statement as “Other ro EN en 


1946 1957* 


: 173 1987* 
first eight months 


MODERN RAILROADS’ ? ] 
to 


Editorial content now 


pages 


1946 1957* 


first eight months 


MODERN ——" 
is now the keen 
Advertisers’ choice by to 


‘anaemES 2 
1946 —-1957* 


OVER THE NEXT PUBLICATION Bf ovER THE NEXT PUBLICATION 


MODERN RAILROADS W aw 
201 NORTH WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS * STate 2-4121 


| 
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PROBLEMS. . 


continued from p. 98 


up your subject too much. Joe Blow, 
the heat treat foreman, shouldn’t 
appear in a Brooks Brothers suit. 
A design engineer probably won’t 
have a coat on. And if you’re taking 
a picture in someone’s office, don’t 
have the desk unbelievably neat— 
and please don’t pose your subject 
with a pencil in hand plus a too 
learned look. 


7. Be consistent. If you’re going to 
use testimonials, do it on a con- 
sistent basis, not just once in a 
while. 


8. Don’t use testimonials just be- 
cause your competition does. You 
may destroy the believability of 
both campaigns. If you do use testi- 
monials under such circumstances, 
do them with a different approach. 


9. Use testimonials across the board 
in all media so that one will work 
for another. 


10. Be conservative. Understat- 
ment is better than overstatement, 
particularly when using an en- 
dorser’s statement. Like any adver- 
tising, the testimonial should be 
clear-cut and down-to-earth. Ex- 
aggeration creates doubt and dis- 
trust. 


11. Be absolutely certain, before 
using any testimonial by any indi- 
vidual, that the statement has been 
legally approved, witnessed and 
signed by the personality, and that 
a properly drawn and executed re- 
lease, fitting your specified require- 
ments, granting use of name, photog- 
raphy, likeness, and opinion, quoted 
or pharphrased, for a_ specified 
period of time, has been signed and 
delivered to the advertiser or agen- 
cy. If you don’t follow this rule, 
you might as well forget the others. 


12. If you are an industrial adver- 
tiser you probably will not use “big 
name” endorsers. Instead you will 
more often than not use statements 
by operators of equipment, or users 
of material, or design engineers, or 
various executives. Probably no 
payment other than perhaps a to- 
ken gift will be involved and a tele- 
phoned “thank you” as well as a 
written one is a good idea. ® 





your company 
to speak 
clearly 


There has always been a real need for companies to 
tell people about themselves as companies—and to 
speak clearly, in such a manner as to be both under- 
stood and believed. 


But that need has never been greater than it is 
now, and it is growing. Changing markets, new mar- 
kets, shifting populations and income levels, diversifi- 
cation of companies, increasing shortages of skilled 
workers, technicians, and professional people, the 
increasing need for new risk capital—all of these 
factors, and more—make it increasingly important 
for companies to sell not only their products, but 
themselves. Future growth, sales, and profits will de- 


pend to a large degree on how well this job is done. 


Unfortunately, too many companies are not doing 
it too well. They are not speaking clearly about them- 
selves. Sometimes they are not speaking to the right 
people about the right things. Sometimes they run 
corporate advertising mainly because they have a feel- 
ing that it is the “right thing”’ for a sizable, dignified 


company to do. 


When companies do not speak clearly about them- 
selves it is usually because they have not thought 


clearly—about what to say, to whom, and why. 


In view of your corporate ambitions, what specific 
impressions do you want to create on present and po- 
tential customers, markets, shareholders, employees, 
plant communities, distributors and dealers, suppliers, 
government officials, financial people? What do you 
want each of these ‘‘publics” to believe about you? 
Those are your corporate advertising objectives, and 
they should be just as clearly defined as the objectives 


of your product advertising. 














Only after you have done the necessary corporate 
soul searching to know clearly what you want to say, 
and why, can you begin to determine the most effective 
way to say it. Only then can your company begin to 
speak clearly, and believably, about itself. And that 
is important, for it is what you cause people to believe 
about you foday that determines your degree of suc- 


cess fomorrow. 


We believe, and so do many of our clients, that cor- 
porate advertising—approached with sound marketing 
logic—is just as profitable as good product advertis- 
ing. It is, in literal fact, a very practical form of 
insurance for future growth. We'd be happy to docu- 


ment that statement for you. 


areleller, Kickard, 
Gebhardt nz Reed, Ine. 


AUV BRT YS i ONG 


NEW YORK «+ PITTSBURGH «+ CHICAGO + HOUSTON 
AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS * BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC. 
MARKETING COUNSEL * MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC. 
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“Engineering's best 


Behind IBM’s 610 Auto-Point Computer is 

G. Raymond Stilwell who had full responsibility 
for its development. This newest, most 
compact IBM computer solves engineering and 
scientific problems quickly and simply. Other 
IBM Time Equipment Division products: 
automatic production recording systems; 
electronic and electric time and program 
controls, including clocks. recorders. 
signaling equipment. and central 

control systems. 














e C Manu ifacturers’ catalogs are a primary source of information about 


their products. We refer to them for specifying data and procurement sources for 


all sorts of components, equipment and materials. 


““Experience has proved that Sweet’s Files are the best single source for such product 


information. Only when a manufacturer’s catalog is available in Sweet’s can we always be 


sure it is up-to-date. And no company or departmental library can match the accessibility 
p- pany pa 7 Ys 


ease of use, and simplicity of maintenance of Sweet’s Files. 


“Manufacturers who pre-file their catalogs in Sweet’s not only are making it easy for 


engineers to learn about their products, but they are also helping themselves by making it 


easier for their products to be bought and specified.g y) 


G. Raymond Stilwell, Developmen’ Engineer—Time Equipment Division 
International Business Machines Corporation, Endicott, New York 


Industry’s engineers continually confirm the fact 
that pre-filed catalogs make it as easy as possible 
for them to find out what they want to know about 
products they need. As a result, they use these cata- 
logs more often than any other source of specify- 
ing and buying information. 

In a recent survey among more than 2,000 de- 
sign and plant engineers, for example, 93% had 
referred to catalogs pre-filed in their Sweet’s Files 
—and 97% of these users reported that such refer- 
ence had helped them find wanted products.” 

Instantly accessible, convenient, time-saving, 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division—F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18 


single source for product information” 


up-to-date—pre-filed catalogs are their own best 
answer to the rising tide of demand, among engi- 
neers everywhere, for the continuing growth of 
this practical solution to the “catalog problem.” 

Your Sweet’s representative will be glad to give 
you detailed information about the advantages of 
pre-filing your catalog—how, when you do so, you 
serve the information needs of industry’s buyers 
best, and thereby sharply increase the number of 
times your salesmen are invited to bid for wanted 
business. *Copies of these surveys are avail- 
able upon request to our Research Department in New York. 


ATLANTA 3 + BIRMINGHAM + BOSTON 16 + BUFFALO 2 + CHICAGO 54 + CINCINNATI 2 + CLEVELAND 15 + DALLAS! «+ DETROIT 26 


LOS ANGELES 17 » NEW ORLEANS 12 + PHILADELPHIA 7 + PITTSBURGH 19 + SAN FRANCISCO 5 + ST. LOUIS 1 + WEST HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Top executives give views on 
‘systems concept’ of marketing 


In the November, 1957, issue of IM (page 49), a young 
rocket specialist, Dr. Saxe Dobrin, presented his ideas on what 
the industrial market of the future will be like. He said that 
in the future, industry will be called upon to perform such 


complex tasks for humanity (example: 


harnessing solar en- 


ergy) that individual companies involved in such projects will 


have te become part of broad 
“systems concept,” the industrial mar- 


the project. Under this 


““systems”’ aimed at completing 


ket will be made up not of single companies or individuals, 


but the whole “system.” 


To find out whether there are any signs on the horizon 


of Dr. Dobrin’s 


“systems” 


actually coming into being, IM 


asked top executives of several industrial companies whether 


the “systems concept” 
panies, and 


has affected or will affect their com- 
if so, what marketing changes it will bring. We 


are able to print only three of the replies. Others, who replied 


in confidence, indicated that the 


“systems concept” is prac- 


tically upon us. To prove it, they told how complicated it is to 
sell to some of today’s industrial giants. 

Below are the replies of the three executives who made 
their comments “on the record.” 


‘Systems concept’: 
confusion or clarity? 


By Philip A. Sprague 
President 

The Hays Corp. 
Michigan City, Ind. 


# I am not at all sure that the in- 
troduction of the “system concept” 
has not caused more confusion than 
clarity. To the degree that it sug- 
gests some unique, fundamentally 
different idea rather than simply an 
extension in complexity of activities 
with which we are presently fa- 
miliar, it is creating a great deal 
of confusion. 
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As I see it, systems, however com- 
plex, will always be made up of 
sub-systems, which will, in turn, be 
made up of sub-systems, etc. Most 
rational systems have a basic mod- 
ule or building block. That the fu- 
ture will demand more complex 
systems I have no doubt; however, 
I do doubt that systems related to 
business activity will ever be re- 
duced to an ultimate building block 
which is not either a corporate unit 
or an individual. 

The “systems concept” has been 
the subject of extensive discussion 
in our field of instrumentation and 
control in the past few years. I be- 
lieve that the extension of this con- 
cept which is taking place does have 
a bearing on the policies and ob- 
jectives of a company in our field. 
In my view, we can anticipate 
changes in the traditional way in 


which instrument companies have 
attempted to serve their customers. 
Moreover, I anticipate an increase 
in the number of “service” firms 
(such as consulting engineers) who 
will be selling essentially an ability 
to think about and assemble com- 
plex systems.* It should be em- 
phasized, however, that until man- 
ufacturers, consultants and cus- 
tomers can change their traditional 
way of charging and paying for sys- 
tems engineering, that there will 
be some economic casualties. 

More specifically, I would answer 
your questions as follows: 


1. As members of an organization 
called Industrial Marketing Asso- 
ciates, we have been importantly 
involved in a “systems approach” 
to marketing for many years. 
Essentially, IMA is a group of non- 
competing manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives who market these related 
products in specific sections of the 
United States. Before the arrival of 
the “systems concept,” this was 
known as “related item selling” and 
has been practiced by many com- 
panies in many fields for some time. 
We feel that it is effective and plan 
to continue it. 


2. As we introduce new products 
and enter new markets which, pre- 
sumably, will be more complex in 
the future than they have been in 
the past, we must assess our fi- 
nancial and manpower resources 
and then decide to play at some 
level of the system-sub-system 
hierarchy. For example, if we de- 
veloped a new gas analysis product 
which, together with other related 
products makes up a system, de- 
livering a desired result for a 
specific market, we could decide 
either to be a specialist in the gas 
analysis area or to add these other 
related products to our line and be 
responsible for the system of prod- 
ucts. Ultimately this decision, as I 
have pointed out, will rest in our 
assessment of our financial and 
manpower resources which we wish 
to devote to this activity and the re- 
turn on this investment which we 
feel we might make. In short, big 
companies will be capable of offer- 


*Similar to the role of the Ramo-Wool- 
ridge Co. in connection with the Air 
Force ICBM project. 

Continued on page 106 





’ NOT MORE THAN 
25 MEN TO RIDE 
THIS CAGE 
AT ANY TIME 





Darreli Ward, a Hitchcock Editor, about to descend into the West Branch of the 
Delaware Tunnel Project ...a project that is being constructed to supplement New 
York City’s water supply to meet growing demands. The tunnel, started in February 
1956, is 13 feet in diameter and will burrow through 20 miles of solid rock. 


THE MAN FROM HITCHCOCK 


Hitchcock’s “on-the-spot” editorial reporting is 
demonstrated by Darrell Ward’s descent over 700 
feet, into the bowels of the earth to explore the 
Delaware Tunnel. The trip was made to obtain 
first-hand information on a new blasting technique 
developed in process on this job. This new 
technique has boosted progress and lowered con- 
struction costs beyond all previous records because 
Carbide Drill Bits permitted a radical change 
from old methods of boring a shot pattern. 


METALWORKING WOODWORKING 


Hitchcock's Wood Working 
Digest 
Hitchewek’s Wood Working 
Direvtory 


Machine & Tool Blue Book 

Machine & Tool Directory 

Grinding and Finishing 
Carbide Engineering 


Mass Transportation 
Mass Transportation's 
Directory 
School Bus Trends 


The complete story, covering the Carbide Drill 
Bits which made this job possible, will soon be 
featured in Carbide Engineering. 

Reporting like this commands reader interest and 
presents your sales story to the reader when he is 
most receptive. 

Talk this over with your “Man From Hitchcock.” 
He will demonstrate how Hitchcock Publications 
carry your sales story direct to the heart of your 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WHEATON - ILLINOIS 
SINCE 1898 


TRANSPORTATION 


THE PIONEER OF CONTROLLED CIRCULATION 
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32% INCREASE IN 1957 
PRODUCTION EQUIP- 
MENT “READER USE’’ 
- »«.- OVER 50,000 
PRODUCT INQUIRIES 


The reader preference for 
PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 
is explained by the up-to-date- 
ness of its editorial columns, 
which have attracted more 
"Reader Use" in every single 
one of the first ten issues of 
1957 compared to 1956. 


LOWER SALES LEAD 
COST FOR 1957 


1957 statistics prove more 
quality inquiries at a new low 
cost. 33°%, lower inquiry cost to 
advertisers with an average 
cost of $7.94 each, based on 
the twelve time page rate. 


PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT's 
constant "Reader Use"  in- 
crease comes from better mar- 
ket coverage and more respon- 
sive readership. Cover more of 
your market in PRODUCTION 
EQUIPMENT, the metal work- 
ing magazine that more of your 
prospects read and use. 


S.1.C. PENETRATION 


PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT best serves the 
important metal working SIC classifica- 
tions No. 33 through No. 38 . . 
prime industries whose 


. these 
increasing re- 
sponse to editorial content, year after 
makes PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 
your most effective advertising medium. 


year, 


% Of 
Total 
7.0 


Total 
Copies 
2749 
11455 
11951 


Primary Metal Industries .... 

Fabricated Metal Products .. 29.0 

Machinery (Except Electrical) . 31.0 

Electrical Machinery & Equip- 

ment .. 3670 10.0 

Transportation Equipment ... 2763 7.0 

Professional, Scientific, Con- 

trolling, Instrument, Photographic 

& Optical Goods, Watches & 

Clocks 859 2.0 

Miscellaneous Manufecturing In- 

dustries ; 841 2.0 
12.0 


4446 
TOTAL (As of 12/31/56) ... 38734 100.0% 


IN 1958 LET PE ‘“‘HARD SELL’ 
MORE OF YOUR IMPORTANT 
MARKET 


PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


A WILSON-CARR PUBLICATION 
407 S$. DEARBORN) ST., CHICAGO 5, ILL 


WeEbster \9-5848-49 
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ing larger lines or systems to more 
markets than small companies. 


3. As indicated above, despite the 
fact that I believe that the “sys- 
tems concept” will play an impor- 
tant part in the future, I feel that 
the ultimate unit in the business 
community will still be a company 
or an individual. 


4. The most important change in 
future marketing strategy with re- 
gard to the “systems concept” that 
I see is essentially an extension or 
sharpening of the type of business 
analysis which is now practiced in 
one form or another by most well 
operated companies. By this I mean 
the formulation of specific objec- 
tives based on a assess- 
the market-profit op- 
portunity in respect to the financial- 
manpower investment which is re- 
quired. 


realistic 
ment of 


‘Packaged market’ helps 
‘systems concept’ 


By James E. Bates 
Vice-President 
Finnel System, Inc. 


Elkhart, Ind. 


® Finnel System, Inc., has spent 
53 years developing public 
ceptance for product—floor 
maintenance equipment. As_ Dr. 
Dobrin’s article stated, there once 
was a time when we produced a 
new product and offered it for sale 
-to customers who needed a use- 


ac- 
our 


ful product which we were con- 
stantly improving. The 
has changed. 


situation 


Technological improvements and 
product development have led to- 
ward the creation of a “packaged” 
market for our particular products. 
As a result, we definitely feel that 
the “systems concept” will affect— 
even more—Finnell’s future sales 
activities. 


With the growth of manufacturer 


associations and the benefits de- 
rived from the close activity of such 
groups, manufacturers now have 
opportunities to sit around the ta- 
ble to discuss marketing programs 
which benefit the industry as a 
whole. 


We believe that the “systems con- 
cept” is definitely in the picture for 
the future merchandising of floor 
maintenance equipment. 


For instance, in making long 
range plans for equipment and 
product research, we definitely feel 
that it is beyond the scope of single 
companies and individuals. 

As a case in point, one of the 
closest examples currently confront- 
ing us is a modification of the pres- 
ent design of one of our machines 
to be used on farms. This machine 
would have multiple uses in the 
handling of feed, as well as main- 
taining the floors and feed areas 
of animals. This product modifi- 
cation represents a _ tremendous 
change, for us, in the concept of 
future marketing. 

We feel that research 
will be the answer to our market- 
ing strategy and will be required 
to maintain a profitable operation 
under a “systems concept.” 


increased 


Uses ‘systems concept’ 
without recognizing it 


By Walter J. Dreves 
Vice-President 

for Finance, 
American 

Optical Co., 
Southbridge, 

Mass. 


= Because of the peculiar make-up 
of our industry at this time, we 
could not adopt very broadly the 
“systems concept.” 

I think we fully appreciate the 
principles involved in the “systems 
concept.” As a matter of fact, we 
have used these in at least one in- 
stance in the past—not recognizing 
that this was the “systems concept.” 
We used it as a means of getting 
a broader impact on the industry, 
the professions and the “man in the 
street.” B 


~ 








“To ProviDE FULL eorroria COVERAGE 
FREQUENTLY AS NEEDED IN A DYNAMIC NEW MARKET 


WILL BE PUBLISHED 


WEEKLY 











STARTING JULY 1958 


America’s most successful new business 
publication, providing technical news 
and views, features, engineering, elec- 
roni¢s, and business information for the 
$3 dollar missile market, has re- 
ae acceptance from 

in 2 aid subscribers and 
41 individyel Tiles. site it was 
launched as @ monthly 


member, in addition to a mejor part of 
the aviation industry, the new missile 
market is made up of parts of many 
other industries, the needs o' no 
other type of magazine can ger 
You will reach this market wit 
magazine .. . MISSILES AND ROCKETS 
... Weekly, starting in July. 
Missile: Week and Missile Tr new 
will be incorporated in unut 
frequency formulc s. 


FATION:S 


T AVIATION PUBLISH 











The big get bigger 


Business paper ad 
volume: up again in ‘57 


‘Petroleum Week,’ ‘Electronic Design’ and ‘Machine Design’ 


show biggest gains. ‘Oil & Gas Journal’ 


still largest, with 7,552 advertising pages in 1957 


# The business publications with 
the largest advertising volumes got 
even larger in 1957. 

This is the second straight year of 
general rise in the number of ad- 
vertising pages in business papers. 
1954 saw a decline, and 1955 was 
spotty. 

Still at the top of the list is the 
Oil & Gas Journal with a total of 
7,552 pages of advertising, a gain of 
122 pages over the year before. In 
second place, for the second straight 
year, is Steel with 6,477, up 223 
pages over 1956. 

Up from a fourth position in 1956 
to third is Iron Age with 6,220, a 
gain of 151 pages. And dropping 
from third to fourth is American 
Machinist with 6,962, down 181 pages 
from 1956. Engineering News-Rec- 
ord, with 5,280 pages, moved from 
seventh to fifth place. 

The business paper showing the 
biggest page increase from 1956 to 
1957 is Petroleum Week which 
picked up 722 pages for a total of 
1,678. Second and third are Elec- 
tronic Design and Machine Design 
respectively. Electronic Design 
added 606 pages for a total of 3,007; 
and Machine Design picked up 592 
for a total of 3,832. 

At the top of tae trade paper list 
is Florists’ Review with 4,242 pages. 
The Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association headed the class 
group list with 5.629 pages; Amer- 
ican Exporter was tops in the export 
group with 1,669 pages; and Indus- 
trial Equipment News led in the 
product news category with 9,868 
1/9-page units. 
Industrial . . Among industrial 
publications reporting figures to IM, 
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those carrying 1,500 pages or more: 
Pages 


Rank 


1. 
2. 


3. 


Oil & Gas Journal 
Steel 


Iron Age 


- American Machinist 

. Engineering News-Record 
. Aviation Week 

- Electronics 

» Electrical Worid** 

. Chemical Engineering 

. Product Engineering 

- Chemical Week 

- Machine Design 


. Southwest Builder & 


Contractor 


. Chemical & Engineering 


News 


- Design News 
. Purchasing 


. Factory Management & 


Maintenance 


. Architectural Record** 

. Modern Machine Shop 
- Electrical Manufacturing 
- Machinery 

- Petroleum Engineer 


. Michigan Contractor & 


Builder 


. Automotive Industries 
. Construction Digest 


. Electronic Design 


. Aviation Age 


1957 
7552* 


6477* 
6220° 
6062 
5280 
5063 
4994* 
4944* 
4475 
4251* 
4076* 


3832 


3823 


3734* 
3612 
3565 


3273 
3229 
3224 
3162 
3142 
3098 


3085* 
3083 
3015°* 
3007 
2987 


1956 
7440 


6254 
6069 
6243 
4802 
4885 
4919 
4795 
4176 
4392 
3909 


3240 


3657 


3513 
3481 
3217 


2994 
3244 
3104 
3114 
3090 
2983 


3013 
3223 
2884 
2401 


2675 


. Western Builder 2963* 2735 


. Construction Bulletin 2899* 2831 


. Constructioneer 2866* 2710 


. Mill & Factory 2737 2635 


2733 
2691 


2534 
2538 


- Petroleum Refiner 
- Chemical Processing 


- Power** 2624 2347 


. Graphic Arts Monthly 2622* 2651 


- World Oil 2581 2655 


- Modern Plastics 2572 2527 


. Materials in Design 


Engineering** 2542 2294 


. Tool Engineer 2521 2356 


. Paper Trade Journal 2495* 2200 


. Heating, Piping & Air 


Conditioning 2443 2277 


42. Construction Methods & 


Equipment 2435 2061 


43. Telephony 2402* 2149 


44. Proceedings of the LR.E. 24C0 2417 


45. Bakers Weekly 2271 2192 


46. Contractors & Engineers 2249 2042 


46. Foundry 2249 2374 


48. Electrical Construction & 


Maintenance 2238* 2074 


49. Architectural Forum 2234 2298 


50. Plant Engineering 2233 1935 


51. Metal Progress 2230 1976 


52. Electric Light & Power 2191 2013 


53. Commercial Car Journal 2187 2213 


54. Modern Packaging 2110 2188 
2092 


2086 


2092 
1870 


55. Mechanical Engineering 
56. Pit & Quarry 


57. Engineering & Mining 


Journal 2064 2050 
2122 


2454 


58. Textile World 2027 


59. House & Home 2023 
2013* 2149 
1734 
1928 
1996 
1655 


60. National Provisioner 
61. Fleet Owner 2012 
62. Progressive Architecture 2007 
1996 


1980 


63. American City 
64. Production 

1932° 
1915 


1853 
2375 


67. American Builder 1896 2230 
*Includes estimated figures for December. 
*"See footnotes on pages 116 and 117. 


65. Texas Contractor 


66. Practical Builder 


Continued on page 110 





6¢ BUYS 


$1,000,000 
WORTH OF 
MARKET 


SS cop 


home 


RUC, 


IN PAPERBOARD 


while it costs $3.17 per Million 


in consumer media 


TROY 
NEW YORK] FOR EXAMPLE: 


NOW HAS 

IN THE TROY RECORDS IN FIBRE CONTAINER 
FULL T Cc Cc ERS 
@ the total Paperboard and 


stated as $155,245,000 Products Market was 
rae $5,472,646,200 in 1956 


C 0 L 0 R @ the cost of a B&W page @ the cost of a B&W 


Add this impact to in the Records, one time, page in Fibre Containers 


; I . is $492.80 and Paperboard Mills, 
ieee asi one time, is $315.00 


Total Troy City @ the ad cost per $1 @ the ad cost per $1 
Zone Sales Million of Market Million of Market 
$155,245,000 reached is over a7 reached is only 
City Zone 


Population 
130,100 


THE RECORD 
NEWSPAPERS 


The Troy Record 
The Times Record 
TROY, N. ¥. © Board Products Publishing Co., 1957 
Board Products Publishing Co., 228 North [La Salle St., Chicago 1, Ill. 


January 1958 / 109 


@ their Consumer Market is 
R.O.P. 





CHECK THESE 1957 
LINAGE TOTALS 
FOR PROOF OF 
ADVERTISER 
PREFERENCE 


More Advertisers 
Selected... 


For another year than 

any other business paper 
1,417 ADVERTISERS BOUGHT 
9,868 ADVERTISEMENTS 
THROUGH 675 AGENCIES 


Reason? 70,000 coverage of present and 
future markets in all manufacturing indus- 
tries at a cost of only $165 to $175 per 
month . . . a rate per thousand 18c less 
than in 1955; only 4c higher than in 1933. 
Details? Ask for the “IEMPlan" and NEW 
Media Data File. 
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BUSINESS PAPERS... 
continued from p. 108 


68. Tooling & Production 

69. Dixie Contractor 

70. Modern Materials Handling 

71. Coal Age 

72. Railway Age 

73. Southern Lumberman 

74. Trattic World 

75. Textile Industries 

76. New England Construction 1687 
77. Modern Railroads 1684 
78. Petroleum Week 1678* 956 
79. Purchasing News 1673 1463 
80. Control Engineering 1667 1323 
81. National Petroleum News 1660 1790 
82. Drilling 1641 1580 
83. Food Engineering 1640 1583 
84. Pulp & Paper 1627 1437 


85. Western Machinery & Steel 
World** 1620 1378 


86. Marine Engineering/Log 1619 1406 
87. Construction Equipment 1602 1533 
88. Roads & Streets 1589 1315 
89. Baking Industry 1581* 1655 
90. Rock Products 1545 1428 
91. Public Works 1540 1375 
$2. Telephone Engineer 1535 1307 
93. Mid-West Contractor 1529* 1361 
93. Paper Mill News 1529 1529 
Trade .. Among trade publications 
reporting to IM, those with 1,500 


pages or more include: 
Pages 


Rank 1957 1956 
1. Florists’ Review 4242* 4352 
2. Hardware Age 3491 3744 
. Industrial Distribution 2622 2798 
. Building Supply News 2415 2732 
. Sporting Goods Dealer 2065 
. Automotive News * 2014 
. Hardware Retailer** 2114 


. American Lumberman & 
Building Products 
Merchandiser 2288 


. Office Appliances 1879 1942 
- Boot & Shoe Recorder 1810 1879 
- Domestic Engineering 1771 1942 
- Progressive Grocer 1679 1674 
- Electrical Merchandising 1661 1930 


. Chain Store Age. . 
Grocery Editions 1594 1650 


- Implement & Tractor 1544* 1745 
- Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 1535 1611 
- Motor 1521 1687 


18. Motor Service 1513 1561 


Class . . Publications with 1,500 
pages or more in the class group in- 
clude: 

Pages 
Rank 1957 1956 


1. Journal of the American 
Medical Assn. 5629 5200 


- Modern Medicine 4397 3875 
. Advertising Age 3696* 3656 
. Billboard 3406* 3323 
- Medical Economics 2816 2340 
- Modern Hospital 1956 2060 
. Industrial Marketing 1777, 1715 


- Nation's Schools 1616 1564 


Export. . Publications with 1,000 or 
more pages in the export group in- 
clude: 

Pages 
Rank 1957 1956 


1. American Exporter 1669 1599 


2. American Exporter 
Industrial 1654 1550 


3. Hacienda 1104 1163 
4. Automovil Americano 1080 1070 


Product News... Publications with 

3,000 units or more in the product 
news group include: 

1/9 page units 

Rank 1957 1956 

1. Industrial Equipment News 9868 9840 

- New Equipment Digest 8803 9125 


- Product Design & 
Development 4611 4542 


- Plastics World 4158 3997 
- Electrical Equipment 3712 3764 


. Transportation Supply 

News 3225 3012 
“Includes estimated figures for December. 
**See footnotes on pages 116 and 117. 





Capitalize on this Opportunity 


to build Moulernization Volo Lo 


-@¢ Residentiai air conditioning 


e Warm air heating 
al contracting 


\ 


og 


American Artisan’s 
BIG MARCH MODERNIZATION ISSUE 


The right time . . . the right place to go after the profitable Modernization 
market. 
Yes, here’s another mighty contribution AMERICAN ARTISAN is 
making to its field. The March Issue starts 1958’s big drive for replacement 
and modernization sales. An issue filled with stimulating “why to” articles, 
vital “how to” articles —in short, an issue specially designed to guide 
dealers in planning, promoting, and SELLING Modernization. A thorough Symbols of 
job from cover-to-cover ! Wantedness 
Take advantage of this unusual opportunity in March. Decide now on pos 
a complete selling message to the KEY dealer-contractor readers who sub- (at): ke, 
scribe to and read the industry’s No. 1 trade magazine . .. AMERICAN ecu (BD): 
ARTISAN. — 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. 
AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


6 N. Michigan Chicago 2 


January 1958 / 111 











NOTE: The following figures must not be quoted or reproduced without permission. 


December /volume 0.9% (in pages) under 1956 


1957 


1956 


page change 


% change 


Year end/volume 2.7% (in pages) over 1956 


1957 1956 


page change 


% change 





Industrial 24,536 


24,772 aoe 


0.95 





Product News* 2,970 


2,928 +t €# 


1.4 





Trade 3544 


3,702 = 


4.3 


Industrial 342,160 328,345 


+13,815 





40,446 39,984 


Product News* 


+ 462 


a 
et 


4.2 


 - 





Trade 66,478 


70,370 


- 3,892 


5.9 





Class 3.053 


2,985 + 6 


2.3 





Export 1.118 


1,143 z: 25 


2.2 





Total 35.221 


*1/9 page units 


Industrial group 


35,530 — 309 


December pages 
1957 1956 


0.9 


Pages to date 


1957 


1956 


43,714 41,620 


Class 


on 


5.0 





Export 13,816 


+ 


Ss 





14,828 
Total 


Total 507,626 494,135 


+ 


27 





"1/9 page units 


December pages 


Industrial group 


1957 1956 


Pages to date 


1957 


1956 





Aeronautical Engineering Review 
Air Conditioning, Heating & 


Ventilating 
Air Force 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 


Boxmaker 
Brewer 
Builder 
City 


Gas Journal 
Machinist 
American Milk Review 
American Printer 
Analytical Chemistry 
Appliance 
Architectural 
Architectural 
Automation 


Forum 
Record® 


Aviation (bi-w.) 


Dyestuff Reporter 


(bi-w.) 


Manufacturer 


56 81 


86 
6. «#68 
90 
24 

29 

II!92 

142 


(bi-w.) 139 


Automotive Industries (semi-mo.) 


Aviation Age 
Aviation Week 

Bakers Weekly 

Baking Industry (bi-w.) 
Bedding , 
Better Roads 
Boxboard Containe:s 
Brewers’ Digest 


Brick & Clay Record 


Building products —— 
Butane-Propane News 


Canner & Freezer (bi-w.) Bs: prey! 


Ceramic Industry ~~ 


Chemical & Enginesring News x 


Chemical Engineering — 


177 

i 299 
75 
36 
63 
45 
49 
35 
56 
 {I1°28 
77 
7285 
§563 


Chemical Engineering Progress __ wie 87 


Chemical Processing 
Chemical Week 

Civil Engineering —— 
Coal Age ik 
Coal Utilization —— 
Combustion ; 
Commercial Car 
Concrete Products ——. 


Construction (bi-w.) OA 
2 eee 


Construction Digest (bi-w.) 


Construction Bulletir 


Constructioneer (w.) - 


Construction Equipm ent Se aa 


Jeurnal —___ 


ies! EO 
~ aes 

64 

120 
750 
48 

138 
36 

*101 
*168 
7221 
Sos’ Te 
80 


Construction Methods & Equipment 5 134 
Construction News Public Works 
SE 2 gees Saree 3 77 


Raa ey RE Pe 45 
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977 


880 


345 
433 


1007 


1121 
912 
1479 
341 
506 
2230 
1996 
1245 
282 
6243 
932 
312 
604 
917 
2298 
3244 
555 
3223 
2675 
4885 
2192 
1655 
1078 
487 
774 
548 
737 
372 
1105 
428 
945 
3513 
4176 
1064 
2538 
3909 
870 
1593 
421 
630 
2213 
461 
1305 
2831 
2884 
2710 
1533 
2061 


1213 
885 


Consulting Engineer ___.. 

Contractors & Engineers (93/414) 
(7x10 ad units) i 

Control Engineering 

Dairy Record (w.) 

Design News (semi-mo.) 

Diesel Power 

Diesel Progress 

Distribution Age 

Dixie Contractor (w.) 

Drilling 

Electric Light & Power (semi-mo.) 

Electrical Construction & Mntce. 

Electrical Design News 

Electrical Engineering 

Electrical Manufacturing 

Electrical South 

Electrical West 

Electrical World (w.} 

Electronic Design (semi-mo.) 

Electronic Equipment 

Electronics (tri-mo.) 

Engineering & Mining Journal 

Engineering News-Record (w.) 

Excavating Engineer 

Factory Management & Mntce. 

Fibre Containers & Paperboard 
Mills / 

Fire Engineering 

Fleet Owner 

Food Engineering 

Food Packer 

Food Processing 

Foundry 

Gas 

Graphic Arts Monthly (4 Yox6Y/n)? - 

Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 

House & Home 

Ice Cream Review 

Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 

Industrial Development” - t 

Industrial Finishing (4!/2x61/2) 

Industrial Laboratories 

Industrial Packaging 

Industrial Wastes (bi-mo.) 

Inland Printer scat 

International Oilman 

Iron Age (w.) 

ISA Journal ; eS Sea ae 

Leather & Shoes (w.) ~~ 

LP-Gas 


Lumberman 


(9x12) 


108 


119 
110 
"56 


1403 


2249 
1667 

782 
3612 

545 

560 
1089 
1875 
1641 
2191 
2238 
1192 
1192 
3162 

818 
1261 
4944 
3007 

947 
4994 
2064 
5280 

538 
3273 


1285 
756 
2012 
1640 
368 
1128 
2249 
1094 
2622 
2443 
2023 
799 
964 
381 
963 
1168 
374 
96 
986 
214 
6220 
714 


896 


2042 
1323 

786 
3481 

632 

597 
1146 
1884 
1580 
2013 
2074 

638 
1177 
3114 

794 
1152 
4795 
2401 

871 
4919 
2050 
4802 

520 
2994 


1269 
720 
1734 
1583 
377 
1131 
2374 
1172 
2651 
2277 
2454 
922 
97) 
268 
909 
1148 
436 
67 
886 
236 
6069 
524 


1226 1285 
736 832 
1210 1480 


Continued on page 114 





Dr. R. E. Fox, Westinghouse research scientist, demonstrates the electron captur 
of o special gas used in their products. 


SPECIFYING YOUR FUTURE 


Just as an improved electronic component can create its own demand, a 
desired improvement in an end product can quickly cause its components 
to become obsolete. Markets rise and fall almost overnight in this rapidly 
changing industry. Your share of this 11.5 billion stake is being determined 
now in the engineering departments and design laboratories of more than 
4,000 manufacturing plants. It is not enough to sell this market once. You 
must sell, and keep on selling, the engineers who are specifying your 
future as they specify component parts for mass production. 


Your electronics advertising will be read in Electronic Design 


a HAYDEN publication 


19 East 62nd Street, New York 21, N. Y. TEmpleton 8-1940 





December pages 


Industrial group 


1956 


Pages to date 


1957 


1956 


Industrial group 


1957 


1956 


December pages 


1957 


1956 


Pages to date 





Machine Design (bi-w.) 
Machinery 
Maintenance (1114x1114) 
(7x10 ad units) 
Manufacturers Record 
Marine Engineering/Log 
Mass Transportation 
Materials in Design Engineering™ 
Mechanical Engineering 
Mechanization 
Metal Finishing 
Metal Products Manufacturing” 
Metal Progress 
Metalworking 
Michigan Contractor & Builder (w.)' 
Mid-West Contractor (w.) 
Milk Dealer 
Milk Products Journal 
Mill & Factory 
Mining Engineerinc 
Mining World ; 
Mississippi Valley Contractor 
Modern Brewery Age 
Modern Concrete 
Modern Industrial Press 
Modern Machine Shop (41/2x61/2) 
Modern Materials Handling 
Modern Metals 
Modern Packaging 
Modern Plastics 
Modern Railroads 
National Bottlers’ Gazette 
National Petroleum News 
National Provisioner (w.) 
National Safety News 
New England Construction (bi-w.) 
Oil & Gas Journal (w.) 
Pacific Builder & Engineer 
Package Engineering 
Packaging Parade (93/gx12) 
Paper, Film & Foil Converter 
Paper Industry 
Paper Mill News (w.) 
Paper Trade Journal (w.) 
Petroleum Enginee: 
Petroleum Refiner™ 
Petroleum Week 
Pipe Line Industry 
Pit & Quarry 
Plant 
Plant Engineering 
Plating” 
Power" 
Power Engineering 
Practical Builder 
Printing Magazine 
Proceedings of the [. 
Product Engineering 
Production 
Production Equipment” 
Products Finishing (41/2x61/2) 
Progressive Architecture 
Public Works 
Pulp & Paper™ 
Purchasing 
Purchasing News 
Quick Frozen Foods 
Railway Age (w.) 
Railway Freight Traffic 
Railway Locomotives & Cars 
Railway Purchases & Stores 
Railway Signaling & 
Communications 
Railway Track & Structures 
Roads & Streets 
Rock Products ; 
Rocky Mountain Construction 
(semi-mo.) 
Rural Roads 
SAE Journal 
Signal 
Southern 


13 


RE. 
(w.) 


(bi-mo.) 


Lumber Journal 
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227 
235 


42 
20 
112 
16 
186 
169 
77 
76 
52 
151 
80 
190 
°86 
78 
31 
19] 
38 
61 
40 
90 
42 
42 
282 
121 
63 
150 
214 
132 
61 
113 
°166 


3832 
3142 


742 
264 
1619 
302 
2542 
2092 
1100 
967 
652 
2230 
1108 
3085 
1529 
1210 
345 
2737 
562 
1022 
631 
624 
574 
514 
3224 
1823 
920 
2110 
2572 
1684 
878 
1660 
2013 
962 
1687 
7552 
1346 
418 
1070 
966 
622 
1529 
2495 
3098 
2733 
1678 
811 
2086 
515 
2233 
788 
2624 
938 
1915 
910 
2400 
4251 
1980 
440 
1146 
2007 
1540 
1627 
3565 
1673 
1276 
1745 
492 
658 
1151 


915 
631 


3240 
3090 


607 
374 
1406 
183 
2294 
2092 
1002 
976 
729 
1976 
999 
3013 
1361 
1202 
406 
2635 
498 
982 
538 
720 
521 
468 
3104 
1717 
838 
2188 
2527 
1764 
866 
1790 
2149 
1007 
1540 
7440 
1241 
248 
1154 
838 
627 
1529 
2200 
2983 
2534 
956 
77 
1870 
488 
1935 





Southern Lumberman (semi-mo.) 
Southern Power & Industry 
Southwest Builder & Contractor (w.) 
Steel (w.) 

Street Engineering 

Telephone Engineer (semi-mo.) 
Telephony (w.) 

Texas Contractor (w.) 

Textile Industries 

Textile World 

Timberman 

Tool Engineer 

Tooling & Production 

Traffic World (w.) 

Veneers & Plywood 

Wastes Engineering - 

Water & Sewage Works 

Water Works Engineering 
Welding Engineer 

Western Builder (w.) 5) 
Western Canner & Packer 
Western Construction 

Western Industry 

Western Machinery & Steel World” 
Western Metals : 
Wood Worker 

World Oil 3 

World Petroleum (9x12) 


215 
68 
273 
"476 
14 
125 


**188 


"139 
109 
151 


170 


104 
70 
31 

186 
48 


231 
63 
221 
487 
6 
100 
°194 
140 
128 
152 
85 
165 
127 
5151 
30 
21 
54 
56 
65 
176 
35 
80 
60 
83 
62 
41 
197 
57 


1740 
809 
3823 
6477 
224 
1535 
2402 
1932 
1710 
2027 
1107 
2521 
1886 
1730 
348 
290 
908 
747 
862 
2963 
465 
1346 
930 
1620 
898 
435 
2581 
1218 


1759 
790 
3657 
6254 
208 
1307 
2149 
1853 
1794 
2122 
1291 
2356 
1738 
1767 
338 
261 
847 
691 
854 
2735 
453 
1261 
826 
1378 
819 
513 
2655 
1092 


Total 


24,536 24,772 342,160 328,345 


Volume figures for product news information publications are re- 


ported in 1/9 page units (approx. 314x434") . . 


7x10" pages. 


not in standard 


December pages Pages to date 


Product News group 


1957 


1956 


1957 


1956 





Contractors’ Electrical Equipment 
Electrical Equipment 
Industrial Equipment News 
Industrial Maintenance 

& Plant Operation 
Jobber Product News 
New Equipment Digest 
Plastics World 
Product Design & Development 
Transportation Supply News 


Total 


100 
300 
723 


175 

80 
688 
289 
365 
250 


2,970 


148 
328 
738 


161 

45 
703 
266 
346 
193 


2,928 


December pages 


Trade group 


1957 


1956 


2124 
3712 
9868 


2533 
1412 
8803 
4158 
4611 
3225 


40,446 


2196 
3764 
9840 


2496 
1012 
9125 
3997 
4542 
3012 


39,984 


Pages to date 


1957 


1956 





Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 
News (w.) (1014x14) 

American Artisan 

American Lumberman & Building 
Products Merchandiser (bi-w.) 

American Paper Merchant 

Automotive News (w.) 
(1014x1414)" 

Boot & Shoe Recorder (semi-mo.) 

Building Supply News 

Chain Store Age... 
Adminis:ration Edition 

Combinations 
Druggist Editions 
General Merchandise— 
Variety Store Editions” 

Grocery Editions 

Cleaning & Laundry Age (11x15) 

Cleaning Laundry World 

Contractor (semi-mo.) (11x15) 
(7x10 ad units) 

Department Store Economist 

Domestic Engineering 

Electrical Merchandising (9x12) 

Electrical Wholesaling 

Farm Equipment Retailing 

Farm Implement News (semi-mo.) 

Florists’ Review (w.) 

Fueloil & Oil Heat 


1 559 
62 


73 
36 


173 
5] 
117 


20 
61 


66 
91 


*63 
279 
65 


167 
79 


99 
40 


165 
52 
144 


27 
71 


72 
85 
35 
53 


29 
51 
104 
67 
76 
33 
67 
280 
54 


1076 
1332 


2020 
546 


2075 
1810 
2415 


456 
927 


1351 
1594 
517 
817 


601 
907 
1771 
1661 
1176 
587 
1163 
4242 
1176 


1005 
1456 


2288 
543 


2014 
1879 
2732 


484 
1017 


1482 
1650 
466 
838 


654 
1011 
1942 
1930 
1206 

643 
1353 
4352 
1163 


Continued on page 116 





leading distributor of industrial equipment says: 


“37 YEARS PROVE the brick and clay product 








industry is one of OUR BEST CUSTOMERS” fat ae, ie eat 


Des Moines, lowa. 


Mr. Swanson further states “Brick and clay product plants are easier to do 
business with because you can get to the top man who does the buying in 
a hurry. They generally know what they want, and once they are convinced 
of the quality of the product, they stick to it. In the last few years the quantity 
of goods purchased by this industry has been next to phenomenal.” 


This statement by a leading distributor points up the profitable, expanding market 
brick and clay products plants offer manufacturers of materials handling, excavat- 
ing and other equipment. 


Clay product plants are also big buyers of basic materials used to provide strength, 
color and finish to brick, tile, refractories, and other clay products 


.. .and processing equipment, such as mixers, grinders, sprayers, kilns, firing apparatus, 
refractories, dryers, forming machines, control systems, testing devices and others. 





A COMPLETE MERCHANDISING PACKAGE 


Advertise regularly in BRICK & CLAY RECORD — the only publication exclusively 
serving the multi-million dollar hard-to-reach clay products plants . . . that buy 


materials and equipment necessary to produce tremendous quantities of brick, . 

tile and other clay products for the booming building industry. ric ay 
. . and CERAMIC DATA BOOK — the only manufacturers’ catalog file serving 

the heavy clay products industry . . . with 7500 copies referred to daily by the 

33,510 industry buying and operating executives throughout the world. ecor 


5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3 











Industrial Publications, Inc., Also publishers of other leading building industry publications. 





Trade group 


December pages 
1957 


1956 ° 


Pages to date 


1957 


1956 


Pages to date 
1957 1956 


December pages 


Export group 1957. 1956 





Gas Heat 


Glass Digest 

Hardware Age (bi-w.) — 

Hardware Retailer® 

Hatchery & Feed ; 

Heating & Air Conditioning 
Contractor 


24 27 


Geyer’s Dealer EERO 40 48 


53 51 
115 119 
7&6¢«CO— 
37 


38 91 


Heating, Plumbing, Air Conditioning 


News 
Hosiery Industry Weekly 
Implement & Tractor (bi-w.) - 
Industrial Distribution 
Jewelers’ Circular-Xeystone 


Journal of Plumbing, Heating & Air 


Conditioning 
Motor 
Motor Age 
Motor Service (43/4x63/4) 
NJ (National Jeweler) 
Office Appliances 
Photographic Trade News . 
Plumbing & Heating Business 


Plumbing-Heating-Air Conditioning 


Wholesaler 
Progressive Grocer t 
Southern Automotive Journal 
Southern Building Supplies 
Southern Hardware 
Sporting Goods Dealer 
Sports Age : 
Super Market Merchandising 
Variety Store Merchandiser 
Western Farm Equipment 
Wood Construction & Building 
Materialist 


20 


Total 


Class group 


536 
873 
767 
3491 
2053 
535 


751 


553 


603 
902 
689 
3744 
2114 
519 


843 


732 
974 


427 
897 


600 





December pages 
1957 1956 


66,478 


70,370 


Pages to date 


1957 


1956 





Advertising Age (w.) (1034x14) 
Advertising Requirements 
American Funeral Director 
American Motel 

American Restaurant 

Banking (7x10 3/16) 

Billboard (w.) (1034x1534) 
Buildings ; 

Chain Store Age— 

Restaurant Fountctin Editions 
College & University Business 
Dental Survey i 
Fast Food 
Finance ; 

Hospital Management 
Hospitals (semi-mo.) - 

Hotel Monthly 

Industrial Marketing 

Inplant Food Manacement 
Institutional Feeding & Housing 

(1144x1114) (7x10 ad units) 
Interiors oe 
Journal of the Amer.can Medical 

Assn. (w.) 

Law & Order 


"237 237 
48 97 
50 38 
37 44 
59 58 
67 71 

171 228 
21 


15 
32 
86 


Medical Economics (41/4x63/4) 


Modern Beauty Shep 

Modern Hospital 

Modern Medicine (semi-mo.) 
(4144x634) - 

Nation’s Schools -—-—.—-.-. 

Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16) 

Scholastic Coach —.- 


School Executive—E jucational | ie 


Business 


What's New in Home Economics -.. 


Total 
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22 


3696 
720 
726 
734 
982 
941 

3406 
506 


461 
635 
1192 
726 


1956 


4397 
1616 
1182 

382 


1346 
697 


3656 
712 
703 
787 

1085 
950 

3323 
479 


43] 
593 
1198 
726 
508 
723 
1384 
381 
1715 
415 


601 
1327 


5200 

265 
2340 
1047 
2060 


3875 
1564 
1141 

388 


1352 
691 





3,053 2,985 43,714 41,620 


518 
881 
1599 
740 
1070 
395 
255 
341 
1163 
194 


Agricultura de las Americas 45 568 
American Automobile 112 907 
American Exporter (2 editions) 81 1669 
Automotive World (2 editions) 57 810 
Automovil Americano —~-...... 134 1080 
Caminos y Construccion Pesada -.. 35 420 
Embotelladoer (bi-mo.) — 41 237 
FN ceca ittorieeentons ] 18 319 
Hacienda (2 editions) : 80 1104 
El Hospital : 21 203 
Ingeniera Internacional 

Construccion te Tass! 55 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria 70 
Management Digest—Latin American 

Edition ee 
Management Digest—Overseas 

Edition animes . 457 
Petroleo Interamericano 74 960 
Pharmacy International 9 174 
Revista Aerea Latinoamericana 21 234 
Revista Industrial — 15 221 
Spanish Oral Hygiene 

(4 5/16x7 3/16) 23 
Textiles Panamericanos 48 
World Construction 1 NE 4 5 
World Mining 40 48 


1,143 14,828 13,816 


713 
700 


879 
787 
350 262 
341 
802 
193 
175 
176 


284 
515 
358 
638 


295 
450 
333 
670 





Total 1,118 
The above figures include classified and display advertising. Un- 
less otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have 
standard 7x10" advertising pages. 

SIncludes special issue ‘Estimated *Two issues “Three issues 
‘Four issues "Five issues |||Does not include advertising in special 
Western section 


*Architectural Record . . year to date figures do not include ad- 
vertising in special ‘Record Houses” issue published in mid-May. 


‘Diesel Progress . . carries special 7x10” “junior page” units re- 
ported as pages, and year to date totals include advertising in 
Diesel Engine Catalog. 

53 issues in 


‘Electrical World . . published 52 issues in 1957; 


1956. 


*Graphic Arts Monthly .. pages carrying smaller than page-ad 
units are based on 4x55/g” page size. 


“Industrial Development . . year end totals for 1957 and 1956 
include 100 pages (not reported previously) for each year in 
Handbook issue, published in November. 


“Materials in Design Engineering . . Sept., 1957 figures pub- 
lished in Oct. IM included the first regular 13th issue, the Ma- 
terials Selector Issue, which was not published prior to 1957. 


“Metal Products Manufacturing (formerly Finish) . . Jan., 1956 
issue carried special 56-page section (including 27 pages of ad- 
vertising) not repeated in 1957. 


11 mos. totals: incorrectly reported in Dec. 


“Paper Mill News. . 
pages for 1957; 1,417 pages for 


IM, should have been 1,411 
1956. 
“Power . . published 12 issues in 1957; 13 issues in 1956. 
“Pulp & Paper . . 1956 totals were being reported incorrectly (10 
pages less than actual total) during 1957. The corrected 1956 
year end total appears in this issue. 


Western Machinery & Steel World . . year end totals include 
advertising in Buyers Guide Issue. 


“Automotive News .. 11 mos. totals incorrectly reported in Dec. 
IM. Should have been 1,911 pages for 1957; 1,854 pages for 
1956. 


“Chain Store Age—General Merchandise—Variety Store Edi- 
tions . . year end totals include advertising in Variety Store Di- 
rectory of Manufacturers published annually in August and dis- 





tributed only to subscribers to the Execu- 
tive Edition consisting of buyers and ex- 
ecutives. 

“Hardware Retailer . . did not have a Dec. 
1956, issue because of change of publica- 
tion date to the Ist of each month. There- 
fore, 1956 total is for 12 issues (1 special) 
and 1957 total is for 13 issues (1 special). 
Variety Store Merchandiser . . year end 
totals do not include advertising in annual 
Directory of the Variety Market. 


*Production Equipment . . 11 mos. totals 
incorrectly reported in Dec. IM should 
have been 409 pages for 1957; 395 pages 
for 1956. 

“Petroleum Refiner . . 11 mos. total for 
1957, incorrectly reported in Dec. IM, 
should have been 2545 pages. 

*Plating . . 1957 monthly and total-to-date 
figures were incorrectly reported in Nov. 
and Dec. IM; 1956 totals-to-date were also 
incorrect in the same issues, The correct 
report should have been: 1957—Oct., 60 
pages; 10-month total, 664; Nov., 63 pages; 
ll-month total, 727. 1956 totals-to-date— 
10-month total, 732 pages; 11l-month total, 
796 pages. 


Leaders in classified 


The following are those publications that 
carried 5 or more pages of classified ad- 
vertising in their December 1957 issues, 
listed alphabetically. First figure is for 
month, second figure is for year end total. 


‘American Funeral Director 9/109 
American Machinist _ Fis 
Automotive News ( (0Yex1414) - a: *B/183 
Aviation Week ___ . §36/864 
Bakers Weekly - aide 5/55 
Canner & Freezer - 2. 
Chemical & Engineering News 125/367 
Chemical Engineering §22/161 
Chemical Week ee 
Construction Bulletin , . 115/236 
Construction Digest 18/262 
Constructioneer - : 8/116 
Electrical Engineering 76/941 
Electrical World 7/72 
Electronics . 123/692 
Engineering & Mining Journal t 5/52 
Engineering News-Record .. 40/580 
Florists’ Review - . 166/958 
Foundry oa 8/98 
Graphic Arts Monthly (4/x6'/2) _ 737/450 
Hosiery Industry Weekly : 15/57 
Frcs P00 Me |} 
Jewelers’ Circular- -Keystone ES 6/58 
Jrnl. of the Amer. Medical Assn. . 21/272 
Lumberman = ag 
Mechanical Engineering . i1S/3a0 
Michigan Contractor & Builder 7/128 
Mid-West Contractor - eis 75/68 
Mining World satel 5/62 
Modern Hospital —. : 6/74 
National Provisioner nak 2 
Oil & Gas Journal . 715/197 
Paper Mill News - 18/200 
Pit & Quarry . ‘97102 
Plastics World* _... 6/61 
Power ae ioe ae ae 7/94 
Printing Magazine SEAS Ss DRA 7/90 
Pubs Wee sis 5/58 
Roads: & eireete 20 
aR SPO oa 5/62 
Sporting Goods Didhie cS a 5/69 
Telephony oii Seo 
Texas Contractor - ee 
Textile World LRN TRE AY TREE 7/74 
Western Builder —.......---_--_-. 726/562 
Wood Worker 9/130 
“1/9 page units 
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‘WESTERN METALS 
Serves the FAST GROWING 





and VERY SEPARATE 





WESTERN METALWORKING MARKET 


o\ UP 22.70" 
© we HERE 
& (im ons a” 





UP 7 % 
HERE 
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in * 
was tie 


BIG NEW MARKET! 


The Western Metalworking In- 
dustry continues this rapid rate of 
growth after gains between the 
last two Censuses of Manufactures 
(1947 & 1954) of 84% in employ- 
ment, $3.7 Billion in value added 
by manufacture, and with 5518 
new plants. 

WESTERN METALWORKING 
talks specifically to this market, 
and can help you sell it — can put 
your sales story before new plants 
and new buying influences’ un- 
known to your most alert sales- 
man — can generate live leads 
through Readers’ Service and a 
recap of advertised literature. 


“WESTERNIZE” YOUR ADVERTISING 
Local addresses and phone num- 
bers in your advertising in WEST- 
ERN METALWORKING can mer- 
chandise your western sales engi- 
neering staff and your western 
sources of supply — tell western 
plant buyers where they can get 
your product, on whom they can 
count to engineer its application. 


FULL AND ACCURATE COVERAGE 

WESTERN METALWORKING 
provides 115% greater western 
coverage than do the average 
western circulations of the two 
leading national weekly metal- 
working publications, goes to the 
men you must sell—in production, 
engineering and purchasing. 

Each name on WESTERN MET- 
ALWORKING’s controlled circu- 


Western Metalworking 
2035 Miramar Street 
Los Angeles 57, Calif. 








*Percentage gain in metalworking employ- 
ment (SICs 33 to 39 inclusive) from 1954 
(U. S. Cerisus of Manufactures) to Jan. 1, 
1957. Source: Sales Management's 1957 
Survey of Industrial Buying Power. 











lation list was selected for a 
courtesy subscription because of 
his known importance as a buyer 
or specifier by one of more than 
60 cooperating advertisérs who 
aggressively sell metals, machin- 
ery, equipment, industrial sup- 
plies or components to the West- 
ern Metalworking Industry. Each 
recipient has signified his desire 
to read the publication. 


WESTERN EDITORIAL IMPACT 

WESTERN METALWORKING 
is recognized as the authoritative 
source for information about sig- 
nificant developments in the 
Western Metalworking Industry. 
Each feature article points up 
ways to increase production, low- 
er costs, improve product quality, 
or solve specific production or en- 
gineering problems in Western 
Metalworking plants. Each news 
story involves people or plants in 
Western Metalworking, and the 
regular monthly departments — 
“Western Design’’, and ‘The 
Shape of Things in Western Met- 
alworking” concern themselves 
wholly with the West. 

Secure full and accurate cover- 
age and strong readership with 
the men who make buying de- 
cisions in America’s fastest grow- 
ing metalworking area. RRR 


“yastaea) pata 


WESTERN 


} formerly 


BPA fe o+ 
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is the only 
publication 
in the busy, 
growing ceramic 
field that provides 
complete coverage. 


yes...0ver 


6,750 


PAID CIRCULATION 


... covering the indus- 
try at all levels and in 
all branches. 


If you have products 
to sell anywhere in the 
$5,000,000,000 ceramic 
market CERAMIC 
BULLETIN is the most 
sensible medium! 


Complete details by letter, 
phone or wire today! 


a 
Gyan 
@ : 
ulletin 


4055 North High Street 
Columbus 14, Ohio 
phone: AM 8-8645 
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FOR THE RECORD .. 


continued from p. 67 


INFORMATION PLEASE 





Tell district sales 
managers of need 
for communications 


® If nothing else, the 585 district 
sales manager who attended an 
American Management Association 
conference held in Chicago for their 
benefit, should now realize the im- 
portance of keeping up communica- 
tions. 

Time and again during the two- 
day meeting, speakers told the 
registrants to the conference that 
their biggest responsibility is ob- 
serving, evaluating and reporting— 
both from the company to the sales- 
men and customers, and from the 
customers and field salesmen back 
to the company. 

One of the speakers, Mark H. 
Newman, director of product de- 
velopment, Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., expressed it this way: “In 
this fluent, frenetic, feverish sales 
climate in which we operate, good 
liaison between home office and 
field is imperative lest our markets 
be stolen away from us in the 
twinkling of an eye.” 

He told the district sales managers 
to “evaluate what you see. Separate 
the significant from the unimportant. 
Report your observations and evalu- 
ations to your headquarters staff 
people, together with your recom- 
mendations for action. Be specific 
and precise in reporting facts. Be 
careful in your evaluations and con- 
clusions, giving the principal ele- 
ments that went into your reason- 
ing. Such a report, frankly, is rare— 
but so very valuable in the scheme 
of things.” 

Another speaker, Don L. Rossiter, 
vice-president, sales, Inland Steel 
Products Co., elaborated on the 
other half of this communications 
responsibility: “The most effective 
advertising program, credit plan, 
sales approach, product improve- 
ment, etc. can fall flat on its face if 
the people to whom it is directed 
(the field salesman and his custom- 
ers) fail to understand its benefits. 
The district sales manager has the 
very important responsibility of in- 
terpreting company thinking to your 


men and customers, and an equally 
important responsibility of inter- 
preting your customers’ and your 
men’s views to the company.” 

Another speaker, Robert A. Gopel, 
assistant general sales manager, 
American Aniline Div., Koppers Co., 
said there is considerable agreement 
among the industry’s leading think- 
ers that general sales meetings, at 
least in their present form, are 
things of the past. “This is because, 
he said, it is not worth the transpor- 
tation, hotel and entertainment ex- 
pense, or the cost of withdrawing 
the men from the field.” 

He added, “The amount of ex- 
traneous subject matter on the 
agenda is generally on the increase 
in these general sales meetings. For 
instance, there is far too much talk- 
ing and lecturing. In many com- 
panies, a general meeting has be- 
come a parade ground for company 
officials.” 

Mr. Gopel said “the district sales 
meeting appears to be taking the 
place of the general meeting. These 
local meetings resemble the work- 
shop where basic work and training 
take place with attention given to 
information, skill and working hab- 
its.” 


21,000 companies revamp 
trade-marks in 1957 


= At least 21,000 companies re- 
vamped their trade-marks in 1957, 
and approximately the same num- 
ber will change their “marks” this 
year, according to “Design Sense,” 
monthly publication of the New 
York industrial design firm of Lip- 
pincott & Margulies. 

Among the reasons listed by the 
magazine for this rush to re-design 
were a visually oversaturated mar- 
ket (300,000 active trade-marks, 
with 6,000 new ones added yearly); 
the recent rash of corporate mergers 
tending toward identity confusion; 
and the fact that many trade-marks 
no longer reflect the “company per- 
sonality to a new and more sophisti- 
cated consuming audience.” 

The role of the trade-mark, ac- 
cording to “Design Sense,” is to 
“signal a firm’s identity; reinforce 
its advertising message; create a 
preference for product, packages or 
services; and convey a favorable 
brand and company image.” 

Continued on page 120 





PIPE LINE COMPOSITE CATALOG 
RECEIVES ENTHUSIASTIC WELCOME! 


site cataloe 
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FOR THE RECORD .. 


continued from p. 118 


Business maguzine editors 
elect Herb president 


= The Society of Business Maga- 
zine Editors has chosen Charles O. 
Herb, editor of Machinery, as its 
president for 1958. 

Other newly elected officers are: 
Colin Carmichael, editor, Machine 
Design, first vice-president; Frank 
Richter, editor, Modern Railroads, 
second vice-president; and George 
F. Sullivan, editor, The Iron Age, 
secretary-treasurer. Frank G. 
Steinebach, editor, Foundry; and 
Norman H. Jacobson, editor, Elec- 
tric Light & Power, were elected to 
the executive committee. 


Gillis estimates $800 million 
chemical ad expenditure 


# John L. Gillis, marketing vice- 
president, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
has estimated that chemical and 
chemical process industries spent 
$800,000,000 on advertising in 1957. 





save time and money... 


Mr. Gillis told a meeting of the 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Associa- 
tion that chemical manufacturers 
“provide the principal support for 
seven lively trade publications, to 
the tune of $6 million.” He added 
that these advertisers are placing 
more and more space in general 
business and consumer publications 
and appearing more often on tv. 

W. E. Gordon, assistant general 
manager of Du Pont’s Grasselli 
Chemicals Department, told the 
meeting that his company is getting 
deeper into pre-testing—finding out 
from customers’ which product 
characteristics and sales appeals are 
most attractive and which media are 
preferred. 

He also said Du Pont has added 
“some Ph.D. psychologists to its ad 
department staff and is experi- 
menting with some novel tech- 
niques.” He said the research is pro- 
viding hope that “within the next 
few years we may be able to apply 
the same yardsticks in measuring 
advertising efficiency that we now 
apply to manufacturing and engi- 
neering efforts.” 


Wilt cites business 
paper trends 


= What’s to be expected from busi- 
ness papers? 

According to Harold J. Wilt of J. 
Walter Thompson, the major busi- 
ness paper trends include (1) gen- 
eral rate increases of about 10% for 
1958, (2) growing number of new 
publications, (3) greater frequency 
of issue, (4) improved presentation 
of editorial material and (5) in- 
creased attention to impact adver- 
tising—multiple pages and inserts. 

Mr. Wilt cited these trends in his 
speech before the Atlantic City 
meeting of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers. He also said that 
“lack of uniformity in circulation 
statements places a tremendous 
burden on the buyer.” He added, 
“ABC won’t audit free circulation 
[see story on page 64 of this issue] 
and BPA won’t standardize the 
business analysis of competitive 
books. SIC seems like the best com- 
mon denominator—but it too has its 
limitations.” 





ship via 


LEFT—Alwac, electronic digital computer, loads uncrated into 
padded van oat manufacturer's West Coast plant. 


RIGHT—North American's fast, safe 


service—door-to-door— 


has customer's unit in operation ahead of schedule. 











erican 


INES, Inc. 


WORLD-WIDE MoOvtEtN G 


DOOR-TO-DOOR DELIVERY...UNCRATED...HIGH-VALUE PRODUCTS...EXHIBIT DISPLAYS . 3 
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Advertiser changes. . 


Paul Murphy .. general manager, pack- 
aging market sales, Reynolds Metals Co., 
Richmond, Va., has been named a_ vice- 
president. 


Murphy 
Dogan H. Arthur .. from aircraft sales 
manager, Aeroquip Corp., to vice-presi- 
dent-sales, Titeflex, Springfield, Mass., pro- 
ducer of hose lines, couplings and elec- 


trical connectors for aviation and related 
industries. 


Paul A. Sevareid . . from director of tele- 
vision news, WTGN-TV, Minneapolis, to 
advertising manager, The Dahlberg Co., 


Minneapolis. He succeeds Ralph Cam- 
pagna, now vice-president and director 
of marketing. 


Thomas H. Derby . . from market develop- 
ment department, American Viscose 
Corp.’s Film Div., Philadelphia, to sales 


coordinator. 


national Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chi- 
cago. 


William T. Clawson . 
tion manager, Harris-Seybold Co., division 
of Harris-Intertype Corp., Cleveland, to di- 
rector of advertising and promotion for the 
parent company. 


. from sales promo- 


Thompson H. Everingham . . from retail 
advertising to indusirial, in newly-created 
post of advertising manager, Kerotest Mfg. 
Co., Pittsburgh manufacturer of steel and 
brass valves. 


Harold G. Cutright . . from director of 
sales, general products group, American 
Machine & Foundry, to general sales man- 
ager, Omark Industries, Portland, Ore., 
producer of power saw chains. 


Raymond Schiff .. 
sales supervisor, scientific instruments divi- 


from a product line 
C. Frederick Wheel- 
sion, Beckman Instrument Co., to sales er. 
manager, Yellow Springs Instrument Co., 


- from market 
research manager 
Yellow Springs, O., maker of thermistor- to marketing man- 
based temperature measuring and con- ager, Stanley Elec- 
trolling devices. tric Tools Com- 
pany, a division of 
the Stanley Works, 
located in New Brit- 
ain, Conn. 


J. J. Gilroy, Jr. . . from president, Industrial 
Chemical Sales Corp., to sales manager, 
newly formed oil and chemical division, 
Hogan Industrial Supply Corp., Long Is- 


land. 
Crump Smith .. from advertising and 


sales promotion manager, Federal Tele- 

Vincent E. Squazzo . . from Allied Chem- phone & Radio Co., manufacturing unit 
ical & Dye Corp., to market analyst, Inter- of International Telephone & Telegraph 
Continued on page 122 





North American Van~- 


CIT EMD § 


DOUBLE-CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES: 
K/ Eliminates costly crating, uncrating. 
WS, saves disassembly and reassembly time. 
KZ Door-to-door delivery; no drayage cost. 
KZ Proved gentlest in Impact-O-Graph tests. 


KZ Prompt pickup, fastest service anywhere. 


*Impact-O-Graphs placed with prod- 

ucts shipped via North American van 
showed far less shock and jar than 
other methods of transportation. 
Coupon brings report of findings. 


...RELOCATED OFFICES AND LABORATORIES 


Phone your local North American Van Lines 
Agent now... 

He’s listed in the Yellow Pages under “Movers.” Or 
send coupon below for details of High-Value Prod- 
ucts and other North American specialized industrial 
services, and ‘““‘Wife-Approved”’ moves for transferred 
personnel. North American Van Lines, Inc., World 
Headquarters, Fort; Wayne, Ind., North American 
Van Lines Canada, Ltd., Toronto. 


Clip this Coupow! 


is North American Van Lines, Inc. 

World Headquarters, Dept. IM-18, Ft. Wayne 1, Ind. 

Without obligation send me the report on impact-0-Graph tests and booklets 
indicated below. 

() Exhibit Displays 

(] Transferred Personnel 


(C) High-Value Products 
() Overseas Services 








Company.............. 


Address. 





CREE RES SE: Lae Zone... State. 
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GOING PLACES... 


the same places you want 
your advertising to go! 


WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS is 
the one dynamic national maga- 
zine that’s moving ahead fastest 
because its stafl-developed “how 
to” editorial content is accepted 
and read as “most helpful” by 
more practical management and 
operating men—the men who 
make the buying decisions — in 
the multi-billion lumber-furniture- 
woodworking market. 


More and more advertisers are 
using WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS 
to sell these men—the right people 
in the right places. Its advertising 
volume for 1956 was up 35% over 
1955—compared with a combined 
gain of 5% for the field. And its 
1957 volume is running far ahead 
of 1956.. 


CIRCULATION,* BUYING POWER COVERAGE, 

READER INTEREST ARE "WAY UP, TOO. 

uP 18 4 Total net paid circu- 
~ %o lation. 


Effective buying power 
coverage—actual man- 
ufacturing plants that 
account for 88% of 
the industry's business 
--where the buying 
power is concentrated! 


v 27.8% 


Renewal percentage. 


"15.63 


(*Nov. '52 - May 57) 


These big gains extend into all areas of 
the industry .. . because WOOD & WOOD 
PRODUCTS covers every wood operation 
from log to finished product. Put this 
fast-moving magazine to work .. . selling 
for you... . right away. 


WOOD and WOOD 
PRODUCTS 


A Vance Publication 
139 N. Clark Street © Chicago 2, Illinois 
Financial 6-5380 


a EE 
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Advertiser changes. . 


Continued from p, 121 


New York, 
tional and export advertising for the par 


to manager of institu- 


rn 
VOrTp., 


ent company. 


Harry R. Black. . 


Homes 


from treasurer, United 
Div., United States 


Ind. 


States Steel 


Steel Corp., New Albany 


general 


sales manager. 


Philip J. Berg . . from 


construction sales t 


manager, general 
sales manager, enai- 
neering and construction department, Ma 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 


equir 


chinery Div., Dravo Corp. 


manufacturer of heavy industrial 


ment. 


Edwin M. Penney 


from 
irom 


manager of 


quality coritrol, textile sales to manager, 


textile products sales, fiber glass division, 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh. 


James D. Wood. . 


motion 


from advertising and 


ales prc manager, Carl Fischer 
Instrument Co., to director of sales 


New York, dis 


machines. 


{usical 
promotion, Copease Cor 


tr} tor of 
ributors oF ( 


sopease photocopy 


John W. Spoor . . from marketing con 


sultant vice-president and director of 


] Sear -Andwall Cor 
sales, Seaman-Andwall Corp., 


kee, construction and farm machinery 


manufacturing division of American- 


Marietta Co. 


Workman Givens 


Latrobe Steel Co. . . Latrobe, Pa., manu- 
facturer of tool steels, has promoted J. E. 
Workman from vice-president-sales to ex- 
ecutive vice-president, Howard M. Givens 
regional manager to vice- 
W. G. Dahl 


eastern regional sales manager to general 


from southern 


president-sales, and from 


sales manager. 

Fremont Fisher . . from Chicago branch 
manager to vice-president in charge of 
merchandise sales, Fort Worth Steel & 
Machinery Co., Fort Worth, Tex., 
facturer of mechanical power transmission 
bulk materials handling 


manu- 


equipment and 
machinery. Mr. Fisher succeeds M. S. Jack- 
son, Jr., recently appointed assistant to the 
president. 


Joseph T. Lyon . . from supervisor of field 
sales to sales manager, G. H. Tennant Co., 


Minn, 
dustrial floor machines and power sweep- 


Minneapolis, manufacturer of in- 


ers. 


Arnold Jensen . from sales manager, 
General Electric Company's conduit stand- 
ard line, to manager of marketing for the 
company’s Conduit Products Dept., Bridge- 


port, Conn. 


Norman E. Hathaway . . from general 
sales manager to director and vice-presi- 
dent-marketing, Oronite Chemical Co., San 
Francisco, 


Consolidated Electrodynamics Corp. . . 
Pasadena, Cal., elec- 
analytical instruments, has ap- 
pointed Paul N. Bertness, S. Frank Buck 
and Thomas H. O’Connor as divisional ad- 


manufacturer of 
tronic 


vertising managers. Mr. Bertness was 
formerly editor of the company's external 


“CEC and Mr. 
Buck was a managing partner of the In 


publication, Recordings,” 


var Instrument Co. 
Agency changes. . 


G. M. Basford Co, .. New York, has added 
the following men to its public relations 
department: Daniel Walsh, formerly with 
Jones & Brakeley; Robert P. Pace, formerly 
with Johnson & Rosell, and Gordon Surette, 
formerly with American Radiator & Stand- 


ard Sanitary Corp. 


Paul H. Peck . . from technical editor and 


office manager, electronics installation 
manuals section, Tobe Deutchmann Corp., 
to technical writing staff, S. Gunnar Myr- 
beck & Co., Quincy, Mass., and Laddman 
W. Randolph and Raymond Clark have 
joined Myrbeck’s industrial advertising 
staff. Mr. Randolph was formerly director 
of sales and public relations, Edgerton, 
Germeshausen & Grier, and Mr. Clark was 
formerly a special agent with the FBI. 
Gaynor & Ducas, Inc. . . is the new cor- 
porate name of Gaynor Colman Prentis & 
Varley, New York. The agency will con- 
tinue to represent Colman Prentis & Varley 
Ltd. in the United States, 
Prentis & Varley Ltd. will 


represent Gaynor & Ducas overseas. Also, 


and Colman 
continue to 


Richard F. Sheehan has been promoted to 
vice-president and account supervisor from 
account executive. 


The McCarty Co... has the following new 


accounts: San Francisco office named 
agency for Yuba Consolidated Industries, 
San Francisco, and two of its divisions, 
Yuba Mfg. Div., Richmond, Cal., and Cali- 
fornia Steel Products Div., Benicia, Cal.; 


the Chicago office named agency for J. J. 





Glenn & Co., Chicago electrical insulation 
manufacturers’ representative, and Ludo- 
wici-Celadon Co., Chicago manufacturer 
of clay roofing tiles, and the Los Angeles 
office named agency for Kearfott Co., 
Western Div., Van Nuys, Cal., maker of 
precision microwave systems and compo- 
nents, and subsidiary of General Precision 
Equipment Corp. 


Hugh H. Graham & Associates . . New 
Britain, Conn., named agency for Platt 
Brothers & Co., Waterbury, Conn., manu- 
facturer of zinc strip and wire. 


Arthur E. Slaasted . . from K. E. Shepard 
Agency to assistant account executive, 
Fensholt Advertising Agency, Chicago. 


Richard H. Semple, Jr. . . from president 
of his own advertising corporation to vice- 
president-administration, Vic Maitland & 
Associates, Pittsburgh. 


Wilbert G. Stilson . . executive vice-presi- 
dent, McCann Erickson, named president, 
McCann-Erickson Corp. (International), suc- 
ceeding Edward R. Beach, who has been 
appointed chairman of the marketing 
plans board and a member of the home 
office administrative council of the parent 
company. 


Carpenter-Proctor . . Newark, named agen- 
cy for Copper Pigment & Chemical Works, 
Elizabeth, N.J., producer of nickel] sulphate 
and copper cyanide. 


Advertising Associates of California 
Riverside, named agency for Major Con- 
trols Co., Corona, Cal., maker of pressure 
regulators and shutoff values. 


Grant Advertising International Division .. 
Chicago, named agency by American 
Photocopy Equipment Co.’s two wholly 
owned foreign subsidiaries; Apeco of 
Canada, Ltd., and Apeco de Mexico, S.A., 
and the company’s export division. The 
company manufactures office photocopy 
equipment and supplies. I. J. Rosenbloom 
& Associates will continue to handle 
Apeco's U.S. advertising. 


Lewis & Gilman . . Philadelphia, has 
moved to new offices at the Transporta 
tion Center Bldg., 6 Penn Center Plaza. 


Stephan & Brady, Inc. . . Madison, Wis., 
is the new name of Stephan Advertising 
Agency, with the addition of Hugh Brady, 
former vice-president and _ advertising 
manager, Electrical Information Publica- 


tions. 


William H. Rumpf. . from copywriter, Leo 
Burnett Co., to copy chief, Bonsib, Inc., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Continued on page 124 
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We'll be glad to show you the report 

of purchases “ordered, specified or influenced” 
by the 16,000 mechanical engineers 

who annually request 

MECHANICAL CATALOG 

for product selection. 


Just write to 


MECHANICAL CATALOG 


29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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( Advertisement) 























A personal publishers and 
circulation directors a for Denter reader- 
ship and market direction. 


Whaet’s In A Nome? 


Business publicaticns, those 2,100 or so busy 
bibles of commerce and industry, have always 
fascinated me. Every time I take a look at their 
combined 25,000,00() odd readers (my silent 
partner, IBM, makes this possible) I realize 
what makes this fastest-growing media so power- 
ful. Whether ‘“‘paid’ or ‘‘controlled’’, this im- 
pressive group of keenly interested executives, 
te pg techniians is not only the life- 
lood of businesspaper readership and sores 

but also the pu se of commerce and indu 
try itself. Maybe that’s why we call this sourer- 
ful mass of minds and manpower ‘“‘circulation”’ 

But lately, I've been thinking perhaps this 
vein-sounding vernacalar is a bit out of date. 
Maybe we shouldn't define these important 
people as ‘“‘circulation’’. That could mean 
something you try to get back by rubbing a 
frozen toe. Or it could mean what the union 
boys are “‘back in’ after they're off the hook 
with the McClellan Committee. While this rose 
by any other name :s paramount to publishers 
faced with the job of improving it, we wish we 
could change the lexicon from cold ‘“‘circula- 
tion’’ to “‘markets i2 motion” the real 
pulse of the business press. 


Semantics In My Own Backyard 


I feel this way because for more years than 
I like to be reminded of, I've been pegged as 
being in the “‘list’’ business. Non- pro friends 
and relatives thought I was a classical pianist 
(specializing in Liszt compositions). Others 
have suspected I print the “‘lists’’ for Chinese 
laundries. and a crackpot cousin still thinks I'm 
an engineer specializng in ship salvage (since 
most of them “‘list’’ before they go down.) 
Only last week he asced why J don’t straighten 
out the “‘list’’ on the tower of Pisa. The fact 
is, I specialize in 3 





““markets in motion” . . 
trying to help publishers and manufacturers 
improve theirs. 

“Markets in motion’’ are the pulse of your 
business and mine. The purpose cf this column 
is to kick out a thought or two each month 
which might help you — this pulse beat 
stronger not only by added new blood, 
but also by an_ accurate audit and classification 
of all present Rh faccors in your “‘circulation’’ 


How You Can SIC 'Em 


A circulation director of a leading metal in- 
dustry book comes to see me pretty often. He’s 
a steady user of a selective part of our list of 
286, 681 Rated Industrial Firms. This is a tell- 

all roster of U.S. manufacturing plants, scruti- 
nized in 3-D dimension by financial rating and 
Standard Industrial Classification . . . the Gov- 
ernment's selective system of identifying and 
defining all types of businesses. 

Ever since my metal industry magazine friend 
found out about such goings on, he and I 
have pneen playing a periodic numbers game by 
telephone. hope no aan operators have 
been listening, becavse the conversation goes 
something like this: 


“Hello, Bill? This is J. B. I'd like to place 

none one. 
Okey, J.B: . What would you like?’’ 

“I want to hit that big winner again. Give 
me number 3 
like? “Okay, that’s 33. How much would you 
i 

“Make it fifty seven hundred across the board 

. . same as last time.’ 

In case any phone operators are listening, my 
friend is definitely not playing the horses. 33 
is the major SIC number for all Primary Metal 
Industries, of which there are approximately 
fifty seven hundred. And across the board 
means he wanted all financial ratings within 
this grou It's all part of the market mathe- 
matics which has helped my friend raise and 
refine his ‘‘markets in motion’ 

A few months ago this purveyor of strong 
businesspaper pulse walked into my office with 
a gleam in his eye. ‘‘What's hit you?”’ J asked. 

“Dr. Watson,”’ he said as he gazed out my 
window at Freeport Bay, ‘‘we still have a prob- 
lem."” When he looks out the window instead 
of at me. I know it’s important. ‘‘Fact is,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘we've found it tough to completely 
classify and verify our subscribers by exact in 
dustry and financial rating. Now we've been 
getting good results from your SIC Rated manu- 
facturers . . . so I’m wondering whether or 
not you could possibly take our entire list of 
subscribers an 

“SIC ‘em?’’ I asked. 

“Correctly,” he answered. 

When I saw this fellow about a week ago, 
he reminded me of what my_nephew looked 
like the moment he stepped off the train 
back from Korea. Seems that when we SIC’ed 
this circulation director's list of subscribers, we 
chased away his audit problems completely. 
Each name on his list now carries not only an 
identifying SIC number, but a financial rating 
code as well. 

Later, when we were talking about the re- 
sults over a cup of coffee, he pulled a napkin 
out of the table dispenser and started showing 
me some fancy figures . . . his estimate of 
what the S!Cing job would have cost had he 
tried to tackle it himself. Directory subscrip- 
tions alone tallied around $1,000. That's even 
before the labor starts. Our complete price for 
SICing 40,000 names was just $1,050. 

Since this circulation manager first brought 
his audience auditing problem into my office, 
a bevy of others —- complete with napkin esti- 
mates — have given us their lists and told us 
to “SIC ‘em.’ It seems this new service has 
become an important marketing manicure for 
publishers who want to put an accurate finger 
on subscriber lists or master prospect files. 


Those Tiny Holes Make 
The Big Difference 


The difference between our cost for this new 
grooming service and those staggering napkin 
estimates is big, indeed. But it all boils down 
to the tiny holes we've got punched in over 2 
million IBM cards . . . making any selection or 
analysis available in a matter of hours. That 
giant initialed institution run by the man with 
the same name as mine (no ger even 
though I try my best to ‘‘Think’’) plays an 
important part in finding and for id the pulse 
of your business and mine. They have provided 
us with superspeed, electronic equipment which 
keeps exact tabs on any ‘“‘market in motion’’ 

Whether you call it ““circulation’’, ‘‘lists’’ 
or ‘markets in motion’’ . . . the difference is 
dynamic. If you'd like to find out more about 
improving the pulse of your publication, just 
phone or write me any time. Both IBM and 
myself are always ready to help you. ... at 
W. E. Watson Corporation, 23 Hanse Avenue, 
Freeport, N. Y. FReeport 9-8312. 








sae 


gives you inside information to 
help you locate the right industrial 
markets for you. Provides facts 
and figures on 69 major 
industrial and trade markets 

plus 87 sub-classifications. 


to 
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Agency changes. . 


continued from p. 123 


Ray P. Calt .. to copy chief and Fred A. 
Irwin to media director, both for Geer, 
DuBois & Co., New York. 


William Esty Co. . . New York, has ap- 
pointed Grant M. Thompson a director and 
John Peace chairman of the newly-formed 
operating committee. Mr. Thompson is a 
vice-president and member of the oper- 
ating committee and Mr. Peace is a vice- 
president and director. 


Lee Donnelley Co. . . Cleveland, named 
agency for Norwalk Thermostat Co., Nor- 
walk, O., manufacturer of electrical thermo- 
stats. 


Dr. Sidney C. Sufrin . . Professor of Eco- 
nomics and former director, Business and 
Economics Research Center and Maxwell 
Research Center, Syracuse University, has 
been appointed research consultant for 
Doug Johnson Associates, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Hercules Motors Corp. . . Canton, O., man- 
ufacturer of internal combustion engines, 
from Jay H. Maish Co., to Marsteller, Rick- 
ard, Gebhardt & Reed, Pittsburgh. 


Darrell Prutzman Associates . . Providence, 
R. I., named agency for Chemical Prod- 
ucts Corp., East Providence, manufacturer 
of lacquers, enamels and industrial coat- 


ings. 


Arthur E. Wright Jr. . . from president, 
Condor Films, to vice-president in charge 
of public relations, Frank Block Associates, 
St. Louis. 


Curtiss, Quinlan, Keene and Peck . . In- 
dianapolis, Ind., appointed agency for 
Chassis-Trak, Indianapolis manufacturer of 
slides for cabinet and rack mounted equip- 


ment. 


Stephen D. Smoke .. senior account su- 
pervisor, Gaynor & Ducas, New York, has 
been appointed vice-president and mem- 
ber of the plans board 


Marschalk and Pratt Div. . . McCann- 
New York, 
Providence, R.I., 


Erickson, appointed agency 


for Fram Corp., manu- 


facturer of oil, air, fuel and water filters. 


Gray & Rogers Philadelphia, has 
opened a contact office at 744 Broad St., 
Newark, N.J., and named Richard N. 
Gulick, former vice-president and direc- 
tor, Lewin, Williams and Saylor, as its 
manager. The office will service a new 
account; the industrial and plastics di- 
Harrison, 


vision, Nopco Chemical Co., 


Continued on page 126 








January 


11-15.. National Automobile Dealers Equip- 

ment Exhibition, Municipal Audito- 
rium, Miami Beach. 
Society of Automotive Engineers 
Annual Meeting & Engineering Dis- 
play, Sheraton-Cadillac and Statler 
Hotels, Detroit. 

16-23... National Housewares Exhibit, Chi- 
cago. 

20-23.. American Road Builders Assn. 
Road Show, Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 

27-30... National Plant Maintenance & En- 
gineering Show, International Am- 
phitheatre, Chicago. 


February 


3- 6.. Automotive Accessories Manufac- 
turers of America, Navy Pier, Chi- 
cago. 

4- 7..National Hotel & Restaurant Exhi- 
bition, Show Mart, Montreal, Cana- 
da. 

10-13... Canadian Hardware Show, Toron- 
to, Canada. 

17-19... Mid-Continent Business Machine & 
Office Equipment Exposition, Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

17-23 .. National Photographic Show, Coli- 
seum, New York. 


March 


1- 5..Businessmen’s Exposition, Pan Pa- 
cific Auditorium, Los Angeles. 

2- 9..International Packaging & Confec- 
tionery Machinery Fair, Dusseldorf, 
Germany. 

9-12.. National Lighting Exposition, Colli- 
seum, New York. 

17-21.. Atomic Exposition & Nuclear Con- 
gress, International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago. 

24-27 .. Institute of Radio Engineers Radio 
Engineering Show, Coliseum, New 
York. 

25-28 .. Packaging Machinery & Materials 
Exposition, Convention Hall, Atlan- 
tic City. 

27-29 ..Electrical Industry Show, Shrine 
Exposition Hall, Los Angeles. 

April 

National 


29- 1.. Advertising Specialty 


INDUSTRIAL 
SHOWS 





Assn. Spring Specialty Show, 
Palmer Mouse, Chicago. 


April 


8-10... National Motel Show, Statler Hotel, 
New York. 

8-11..National Industrial Development 
Exposition, Coliseum, New York. 

8-11..Society of Automotive Engineers 
Aeronautic Meeting, Aircraft Pro- 
duction Forum & Aircraft Engineer- 
ing Display, New York. 

13-17 .. Pacific Chemical Exposition, Civic 
Center Exhibit Hall, San Francisco. 

14-17.. Design Engineering Show, Interna- 
tional Amphitheatre, Chicago. 

14-17..National Premium Buyers Exposi- 
tion, Navy Pier, Chicago. 


May 


30- 2.. American Public Relations Associ- 
ation, New York. 

30- 2..Sales Promotion Executives As- 
sociation, Roosevelt Hotel, New 
York. 


May 
1- 8.. American Society of Tool Engineers, 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia. 
5- 9..National Restaurant Convention & 
Exposition, Navy Pier, Chicago. 
7-11.. Western Air Conditioning, Heating, 

Ventilating & Refrigeration Exhibit 
& Conference, Shrine Exposition 
Hall, Los Angeles. 

7-17..United States World Trade Fair, 
Coliseum, New York. 

11-14.. National Association of Purchasing 
Agents — Inform-A-Show, Conrad 
Hilton, Chicago. 

12-16 ..Southwestern Metal Exposition & 
Congress, State Fair Park, Dallas. 

19-21... Electronics Parts Distributors Show, 
Conrad Hilton, Chicago. 

19-23... American Foundrymen’s Society — 
Foundry Show, Cleveland Audi- 
torium. 

25-29.. National Office Management As- 
sociation — Office Machinery & 
Equipment Exposition, Conrad Hil- 
ton, Chicago. 

26-28 .. National Sales Aid Show, Roose- 
velt Hotel, New York. 

26-30... American Management Association 
— Packaging Conference & Exposi- 
tion, Statler Hotel and Coliseum, 
New York. 





THERE’S 
STILL 

TIME TO 
PLAN 


fi 


1938 


MV 

~7/XYou get 

MORE EFFECTIVE 
EXHIBITS 


at LESS COST 


. when you develop a complete, 
detailed exhibit program covering all 
shows you intend to enter. 

We are at your service in every 
phase of this task, from supplying lists 
of shows to design and construction 
of displays. 

Helpful information is listed in the 
coupon at the bottom of this column. 
Just fill it out and put it in the mail. 














PY carpner 


DISPLAYS 


477 Melwood St., Pgh. 13, Pa. 
+ New York 


Gardner Displays -477 Melwood St. 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Pleese send us... 


(CD Special Exhibitor's Check List. 

() Drama and Action in Trade Show and 
Institutional Exhibits. 

(0 Add my name to your regular mailing list. 


() Send list of shows and complete data on the 
following 


Name 





Company 





Address 





City 
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FIGURES 


THE SUM OF 
GOVERNMENTS EQUALS 
MARKET! 


Giving them reasons to buy in 
MAYOR AND MANAGER will help 
you get your brand elected. Top 
men on city teams across the 
country will see your sales 
message in the receptive at- 
mosphere of their own special 
interests in this new, best 
edited, easiest to read publica- 
tion. Circulation guaranteed: 


7,500 





volume and first in the hearts 
of its readers because it talks 
their language best, LAW AND 
ORDER reaches and influences 
Police Chiefs, everywhere. From 
photo equipment to radios—for 
big unit sales—be sure you sell 





) 








these uniformed men of deci- 
sion. Audited circulation: 


11,325 





MUNICIPAL 
GROUP 


William C. Copp & Assovwiates 
72 West 45th Street — New York 36, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-C606 
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Agency changes. . 


continued from p. 124 


N.J., producer of industrial chemicals and 
urethane foam. 

Richard Green . . from electrical engineer- 
ing consultant, Sorensen & Co., to tech- 
executive, 


nical advisor and account 


Moore and Co., Stamford, Conn. 
Duncan-Brooks . . Mineola, N. Y., named 
agency for the Veeco Vacuum Corp., New 
Hyde Park, N. Y., maker of high vacuum 
equipment and accessories. 

Darwin H. Clark Co. . . Los Angeles, has 
rchased Brennan, McGary & Robinson, 





Houston, Tex. The new agency will be 
known as the Darwin H. Clark Co. of 
Texas. J. Earl Brennan wil! remain .chair- 
man of the board; Darwin Clark will be 
president; James Gerrard, from vice-presi- 
dent and Houston manager, to executive 
vice-president; John McGary to vice-presi- 
dent and secretary, and Byron Robinson 
to vice-president and treasurer. 


Robert A. Paul . . 


from public relations 


director, W. S. Rockwell Co., to account 
executive, Rozene Advertising, Bridgeport 
Conn. 


Irving Smith Kogan . . director of public 
relations, Hicks & Greist, New York, 


named a vice-president. 


Samuel L. Greenspan Agency . . New 
York, named agency for the Protectall 


New York. 


Safes Div., Mosler Safe Co. 


Avis Rent-a-Car System . . Boston, from 
N. W. Ayer & Son, to McCann-Erickson, 


New York, effective Feb. 1. 


Steiner & Kahn, New York . . New York, 
has changed its name to Steiner & Liv- 
ingston. 

Walter I. Roberts . . from editor, General 


Electric Co.'s internal publication ‘Missile 


and Ordnance Systems News,” to indus- 
trial technical writer, Beaumont, Heller & 


Sperling, Reading, Pa. 


Gottesmann Advertising Agency . . New- 
ark, N. J., has moved to 50 Commerce St. 
SKF Industries . 
turer of ball and roller bearings, from 
O. S. Tyson & Co., to G. M. Basford Co., 
New York. 


- Philadelphia, manufac- 


Acme-Hamilton Mfg. Corp. Trenton, 
N.J,. has named Kennedy-Ceglia, Trenton, 
agency for its rubber manufacturing di- 
visions. 


Continued on page 138 
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ATTENTION 
ADVERTISERS 
and AGENCIES!; 


Effective MARCH* and 
following issues 


Ship Electros and 


Engravings to 


THE JOHNSON 
PRESS, Inc. 


PONTIAC, ILLINOIS 


Indicate month of insertion, 
Package Engineering and account 
name on package. 





*And you'll especially want to be in the 
big 


MARCH 
PACKAGING MACHINERY 
& MATERIALS EXPOSITION 

ISSUE 





The Guidebook to the PM & M Exposition 
featuring: 
Complete list of exhibitors 
location of booths 
location of hotel accomodations 
Complete floor plan of Convention Hall 
Thumbnail description of each exhibit 
Complete program of the exposition 
Start selling to the men interested in 
packaging materials and machinery — 
the men with the package engineering 
function — through the March issue of 
the magazine custom tailored to their 


needs. 


PACKAGE engineering 


185 NORTH WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK BLDG. OCEAN CITY, N. J 




























marketing 


All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the insert 
facing page 128, and drop the card 
in the mail. Industrial Marketing 
will pass your requests on to the 
publisher or supplier who offers the 
material. 


101/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Shows world-wide expansion 
of pipe line market 

World-wide, as well as domestic activi- 
ties in the pipe line industry are described 
and analyzed in “Pipe Line Market— 
1958,” a 37-page file-size market data 
booklet. 

Combining efforts in the production of 
this market analysis were the research, 
editorial and sales promotion departments 
of Gulf Publishing Co.’s ‘Pipe Line In- 
dustry.” 


102/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
What you should know about 
the heating-plumbing market 

Four separate questionnaires, mailed to 
a list of nearly 22,000 contractors, pro- 
duced the marketing information contained 
in this 26-page 8!/.x11" booklet. 

The analysis, conducted by Journal of 
Plumbing, Heating & Air Conditioning, is 
divided into five parts: profile of a con- 
tractor, plumbing, heating and air condi- 
tioning, business operations, and mer- 
chandising. 


103/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
See ‘58 boom for buildings 
designed by architects 


Architect-designed construction appears 
slated for a larger percentage increase 
than any other type of 1958 construction, 
according to a recently released survey. 

In its eighth annual Business Survey, 
Reinhold Publishing Corp.'s ‘Progressive 
Architecture” cites the anticipated dollar 
volume for different types of 1958 construc- 
tion. Also included are figures showing 
volume by geographic regions. 


Continued on page 128 








AT NO INCREASE 
IN RATES 


APPLIANCE MANUFACTUR- 

ER now blankets the entire 

home appliance AND home 

entertainment manufactur- 

ing industry . . . starting 

with the January 1958 is- 

sue. Now serving an 1] bil- 

lion dollar annual market 

(8 billion appliances — 3 

billion radio, TV, HiFi). AP- 

PLIANCE MANUFACTURER increases its coverage 
from 15,083 to 17,500 key management, design, en- 
gineering, production, assembly, purchasing and 
merchandising readers. 


Your advertisement in APPLIANCE MANUFACTUR- 
ER is the most economical way to sell materials, 
component parts, packaging, plant equipment and 
services to the country's third largest fabricating 
industry. 


11 billion dollars for 100 million units is 1957's 
anticipated home appliance, radio, TV and HiFi 
sales. Within the next decade, sales are expected to 
double. Consider, for example, the potential in such 
items as radar ranges, electronic air filters, electron- 
ic garage door openers, etc., besides radio, TV and 
HiFi. 

Extensive new electronic editorial coverage . . . di- 
rected by Victor Petchul, Editor, and a new Tech- 
nical Electronic Editor . . . augmented by a staff 
experienced in covering design, engineering and 
production in appliance manufacturing . . . assures 
informative, interesting reading. 


Help yourself to a generous share of this big 
market by advertising in 
APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER in 1958. 


Write for complete details. 








& H— 
APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER 


A WATSON PUBLICATION 
201 North Wells St. @ Chicago 6, Ill. @ Phone: State 2-4121 
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This is a Hartford 


Business Interruption Policy... 


advertised in Nation’s Business 


m ——— 


—— 
ations 


result: fast sales action 


J. K. Cagney, Superintendent, Advertising Department, Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company, relays the following quotation from a letter received 
from the vice president of a Lincoln, Nebr., insurance agency: 


“Yesterday afternoon we received a call from a businessman in 
our city inquiring about business interruption insurance. I found 
he had read your advertisement in Nation’s Business. 
“This gentleman has all of his insurance with another agency 
in this city. After selling him the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany business interruption policy, however, a further discussion 
brought out the possibility of picking up the other coverages as 
the present policies expire. I thought you would be interested 
in this concrete evidence of results from your fine advertising 
program.” 
Hartford’s 2-page advertisement in Nation’s Business accounted for an 
inquiry on day of issue—a sale the following day. This is top-speed sales 
action in business. 
It results because Nation’s Business is read by the men empowered to 
make major buying decisions: presidents, owners and partners. 


ceswt> 1 ; 
4\0  \ 
veo 780,000 PAID CIRCULATION, including 80,000 executives of 


business-members of the National Chamber of Commerce 
and 700,000 businessmen who have personal subscriptions. 
ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS: 711 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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104/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Ad placement analyzed 
in trade magazines 


Ads in “the back of the book” received 
high Starch “noted” ratings in a recent 
test of 108 advertisements appearing in 
Conover-Mast’s “Purchasing Magazine.” 

Twenty of the top-rated ads are repro- 
duced in an eight-page folder. Suggestions 
are included for getting maximum reader- 
ship of ads aimed at readers of this 
magazine. 


105/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Selling your advertising 
budget to management 

When submitting your advertising bud- 
get, what would you reply if management 
said: “Production, not sales, is our prob- 
lem now. Why not use the money for 
more sales people? Our customers are 
sold on us 100%. They're too busy to 
read, anyway. Haven't we been doing 
an awful lot of advertising lately? Too 
much for advertising . . . considering our 
return in sales. Next year’s sales will be 
down ... so. Why not hold preference- 
building until the production picture 
clears? 

The 16-page booklet gives the answers 
—with figures to back them up—to the 
above questions. It is offered by McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., New York. 


106/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Techniques outlined for 
audio-visual presentations 

Successful projection transfers ideas and 
images from film to people’s minds, ac- 
cording to Eastman Kodak Co., which 
produced this 20-page illustrated booklet. 
Beginning with a section describing what 
constitutes ‘adequate facilities,” the book- 
let takes the reader through a seven-step 
course of projection essentials designed to 
“increase the chances of conveying ideas 
and impressions successfully.” 


107/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Chemical process industries 
seen as changing market 


Changes in market and buying patterns 
within the chemical process industries, are 
discussed in a 20-page booklet entitled 
“Touch of Tomorrow.” 

Produced by Chemical Week, the book- 
let contains forecasts of expenditures, in- 
dustry changes, etc. A “1957-58 Fact File,” 
included with the booklet, indicates how 
the magazine helps suppliers sell to the 
industry. 





108/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Sales methods analyzed 
in new homes field 

Much room for improvement ozists in 
builders’ new house sales methods. The 
same is true for the stimulation and as- 
sistance manufacturers could offer to pro- 
mote increased sales of the name brand 
pfoducts used in most new houses, House 
and Home has prepared a study which 
pinpoints the trouble spots which were 
discovered during the questioning of 2,000 
recent home buyers. 


168/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Censulting engineers profiled 
in novel presentation 
Data ranging from the size of the aver- 
age consulting engineer firm to the per 
centage of its private and governmental 
projects is included in a pocket-size book- 
let entitled "See How Thsy Grow.” 
Produced by Consulting Engineer Pub. 
Co., the booklet presents market informa- 
tion in an unusual format. 


110/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Automobile statistics show 
related market prospects 

Data in “Automobile Facts and Figures” 
indicate where almost $6 billion worth of 
automotive products are produced yearly 
by U.S. industries other than the motor 
vehicle industry. 

In its 37th edition of its statistical hand- 
book, the Automobile Manufacturers As- 
sociation provides “how and where” in- 
formation on selling to the automotive in- 
dustry. 


111/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Catalog offers tips 
on sales presentation formats 

Over 2,500 items are listed in a 116-page, 
loose-leat catalog prepared by Elbe File & 
Binder Co. 

Novel features of the catalog include 
separate sections on presentation planning, 
increasing olfice efficiency, sales tools 
such as specitlties and business gifts, and 
photograph and sketch illustrations. 





marketing | 
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312/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Canada as a market 
analyzed statistically 

Market areas, population figures, per 
capita income, housing, automobile owner- 
ship and many other statistics of interest 
to manufacturers interested in selling to 
Canadians, are included in an eight-page, 
filesized booklet produced by Maclean- 
Hunter Publishing Co. of Toronto. Ex- 
tracts and charts project market data to 
1980. 


113/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Incentive program guide 
describes promotion methods 


“How to Increase Sales . . . Boost 
Morale . . . Promote Goodwill,” is the 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


981 


® Send for these free selling tools 


title of a 32-page color booklet containing 
26 concrete ways by which merchandise 
incentives can accomplish what the title 
indicates. Produced by the premium and 
incentive division of John Plain & Co., Chi- 
cago, the booklet also outlines methods of 
selecting a premium or incentive plan. 


114/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Tells what and how 
construction men buy 
Highlighting a 22-page, spiral-bound 
booklet is an analysis of what and hew 
the nation’s construction men buy. 
Produced by Associated Construction 
Publications, the booklet also describes the 
growth of the construction market and 
gives suggestions on preparing successful 
ads for the construction man. 


* Please print or type information helow 
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BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No, 95, Sec. 94.9 P. L. & B. Chicago, Il. 








Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 
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MARKETING AIDS.. 


continued from previous page 


115/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Local-level advertising 
explained on ‘how to’ basis 

A 30-page 8'/x11" booklet describes 
methods cmd techniques of advertising 
and sales promotion efforts that can be 
made at the retail level by plumbing, 
heating and air conditioning contractors. 
Prepared as a guide for retail level sell- 
ing by Scott-Choate Publishing Co. Inc.. the 
booklet contains information which would 
be of interest to manufacturers who have 
cooperative .advertising programs. 


116/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How lumber and building 
products dealers operate 

Over 5,800 lumber and building products 
dealers were surveyed to find out precise- 
ly how they operate, what and how much 
they sell. 

Results of the survey, jointly sponsored 
by the National Retail Lumber Dealers 


Postage 
Will be Paid 
by 
Addressee 


Association and American Lumberman & 
Building Products Merchandiser, ara pre- 
sented in a 28-page 8'/2x11" booklet. 


117/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Slide chart versatility 
described in file-size kit 

Product facts and sales information in- 
corporated on slide-charis can facilitate 
sales by consolidating data and promo- 
tional information into a functional busi- 
ness aid, according to the Perrygraf Corp. 
The company has "Idea 
Starter" kit, containing many samples of 
slide charts, to prove its point. 


produced an 


118/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Fact file for producers 
of industrial equipment 

Basic marketing forms, suggestions for 
product publicity and inquiry analysis and 
work sheets are among the items included 
in the 26-peice, 1957-58 Media Data Ref- 
erence File recently produced by Indus- 
trial Equipment News. Also included is 
an NIAA publisher's stetement as well as 
information on the publication's merchan- 
dising services for advertisers. 


No 
Postage Stamp 
Necessary 
If Mailed in the 
» United States 








BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & R. Chicago, Ill. 








Readers’ Service Dept. 
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200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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119/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
New school publication 
describes market coverage 

School superintendents, business officials 
end architects are labeled as “the big 
three” to reach when selling to the school 
market. 

School Planning. a new publication in 
the school field, defines buying influences 
and suggests effective methods for reach- 
ing them. 


120/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Aluminum and magnesium use 
in hardgoods plants studied 
Engineers, designers, plant production 
men, chemical and metallurgical men and 
company officials in 16 basic industries 
were queried about their use of aluminum 
and magnesium for products manufac- 
tured in their plants. A study recently by 
Materials in Design Engineering summar- 
izes the findings by plant type, amounts 
of metal used, shapes and forms, buying 
influences, brand specifications, etc. 


121/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
71 objectives for 
product advertising 

Of the 863 respondents to a MceGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., (New York) question, 
“What are the main objectives of your 
product or product line advertising in 
business papers?” 663 gave definite om- 
swers. These answers were sifted down 
into 71 objectives and classified under 
16 main groups—-with the percentage of 
mentions for each group. 


122/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Exporters offered marketing 
data for Central Europe 

A West German marketing weekly, has 
prepared a special bulletin for U.S. in- 
dustrial advertisers wishing to reach mar- 
kets in West Germany, Central Europe 
and Scandinavia. 

The publishers of Export-Import have 
analyzed the overseas market and pro- 
duced an informative review of existing 
market conditions. 
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Industrial Marketing offers an index of editorial contents for the past six months. The index 


is published every January and July. ® Indicates reprints are available. 


Accounting 
Execs. tell how to use cost accounting in 
marketing . . forum, Dec., p. 102. 
Advertising 
Are industrial advertising men fencing 
themselves in? Jly., p. 49. 
The case against do-it-yourself advertis- 
ing, Oct., p. 209. 
Checklist for industrial marketers, Jly., 
pp. 55, 56, 57. 
How to evaluate industrial advertising. 
Three views, Jly., p. 51. 
How to evaluate your promotion pro- 
gram, Nov., p. 37. 
The seven ailments of industrial market- 
ing, Dec., p. 55. 


Advertising agencies 
Checklist for industrial marketers. How 
to get the most from outside agencies, 
Jly., p. 55. 
Frey report on agency compensation . . 
edit., Dec., p. 160. 
How to be a client, Oct., p. 132. 
In industrial marketing what is the 
agency’s role? Jly., p. 53. 
Integrating the agency-client marketing 
functions for better marketing, Nov., p. 
sf 
What happens when an agency moves, 
Sept., p. 172. 
®What's wrong with the ‘new’ agency 
selection system? Oct., p. 37. 


Advertising budgets 
Advance report on NIAA budget study. 
Industrial ad budgets top $1 billion, Jly., 
p. 54. 
®How top execs. help set industrial ad- 
vertising budgets . . forum, Oct., p. 114. 
®Top execs. spell out role of admen in 
setting budgets . . forum, Nov., p. 112. 
Advertising departments 
The case against do-it-yourself advertis- 
ing, Oct., p. 209. 
Checklist of 
practice, Jly., p. 56. 


advertising organization 


Advertising managers, see also Executives 
Want to be on the management team. . 
play ball, Jly., p. 104. 


Advertising volume 
Monthly business paper figures, Jly., p. 
128, Aug., p. 114, Sept., p. 122, Oct., p. 
122, Nov., p. 120, Dec., p. 110. 
®Why business paper volume keeps ris- 
ing. Venezian’s annual study, Nov., p. 
42. 

Agency-Client relations, see Advertising 

agencies. 


Albany Products Co. This is nuts and bolts 
advertising? Oct., p. 144. 


Allis-Chalmers Mig. Co. How to make deal- 
ers direct mail conscious, Oct., p. 54. 


American Air Filter Co. How to make the 
most of a trade show, Oct., p. 160B. 


American Iron & Steel Institute. Sieel ex- 
ternal scores with non-steel readers, Aug., 
p. 100. 


Anniversaries 
Distributor holds own machine tool show 
to mark anniversary, Jly., p. 150. 
So you're 100. How to promote a com- 
pany’s centennial, Dec., p. 43. 


Annual reports 
How to get employes to read annual 
reports, Nov., p. 101. 


Armco Steel Corp. How to create and sup- 
port new markets, Aug., p. 49. 


Art directors. How to deal with art direc- 
tors .. problems, Nov., p. 106. 


Audio-visual aids, see also Films 
Finding the right one for your job, Aug., 
p. 54, 
How to 
meeting, Aug., p. 134. 
Turning the technical into the under- 
standable at Martin Co., Aug., p. 128B. 


stage a profitable customer 


Automobiles. Trends, Jly., p. 84. 


Awards 
NIAA Best Seller award winners, Aug., 

p. 46. 
Continued on page 130 
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COTTON GINS 
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THIS IS A MARKET 


that covers all cotton creas 
from California to the Carolinas, 
plus the Midwestern Soybean 
Belt. 









THIS IS A FIELD 


that represents a huge potential 
market for ¢ Industrial 
Machinery ¢ Farn Machinery ¢ 
Power Units © Processing 
Equipment ¢ Materials Handling 
and Transmission Machinery * 
Solvents ¢ Bags ® Insecticides * 
Scales © Lubricants and 

_ hundreds of other 

| industrial iteins. 






| HOW MANY PLANTS? 


In round numbers — 7000, 
which includes cotton gins; 
cottonseed, soybean, peanut, 
_ flaxseed and other oilseed 
processing mills. 


COVERAGE? 


“The Press’’ has served this 
market since 1899, and offers 
you complete coverage, with a 
solid reader acceptance based 
on 57 years of accurate, 
responsible reporting. 


a ee 






Write for circulation figures, rates, 
and brochures giving additional 
market data. 








THE 

COTTON GIN 
AND 

OIL MILL 


S$ 


3116 COMMERCE STREET 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Campaigns, see al 
It pays to ‘package’ your ad campaign, 


Dec., p. 140. 
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Aug., 


ing really necessary, Nov., 


objectives with 


13 


4, 


Conover-Mast Publishing. ‘Institutions’ wins 


T 


court decision against Conover-Mast, Jly., 
p. 65. 


Contests. Kuhlman Electric ‘mystery man’ 
contest builds ad readership, Dec., p. 118. 


Copy. see also Copy chasers, Campaigns 
Albany Products calls this nuts and 

bolts advertising? Oct., p. 144. 

Building readership for your ads, Nov., 

p. 128. 

A guide to the reproduction of stamps 

and currency, Dec., p. 57. 

tow to make sales claims believable in 

promotion for new companies and prod- 

ucts, Sept., p. 40. 

®How to produce good business paper 

ads, Sept., p. 157. 

How Parker-Kalon sells quality in cost- 

cutting era with 12 page ad, Nov., p. 60. 

How Stran-Steel ‘tailors’ its ads to fit five 

markets, Jly., p. 154. 

Kuhlman Electric ‘mystery man’ contest 

builds ad readership, Dec., p. 118. 

Never use girls in industrial advertising 

(almost never that is), Oct., p. 42. 

Power Engineering study upsets rules of 

good industrial advertising, Nov., p. 189. 

The reader: what he wants to know, 

Aug., p. 156. 

Setting ad objectives with the reader in 

mind, Dec., p. 134. 

U. S. I. Chemical News presents 

news 


the 
in editorial type ads, Jly., p. 136. 
Which ad attracted more readers? Jly., 
p. 91, Aug., p. 85, Sept., p. 87, Oct., p. 
89, Nov., p. 87, Dec., p. 77. 

Why Nashua packaging ads look differ- 
ent, Sept., p. 198. 


Copy chasers 
You must 


always obey the rules 
usually, Jly., p. 179. 

Why do ads 
shout? Aug., p. 179. 

Should industrial ads have 
look?” Sept., p. 233. 

Do your ads have a ‘big company’ look? 
Oct., p. 241. 

Go girl hunting and like it, Nov., p. 203. 


to dealers scream and 


“consumer 


Are snob attitudes dictating ad quality, 
Dec., p. 143. 


Corporate advertising, see Institutional ad- 


vertising 


Corporate image 
The ‘Man from Webster’ introduces his 
company, Sept., p. 42. 


Currency. A guide to the reproduction of 
stamps and currency, Dec., p. 57. 


Customer meetings, see Sales meetings 


Customer service 
LeTourneau campaign proves it pays to 
be helpful, Sept., p. 196. 





















Product service: how much is enough? 
Dec., p. 53. 


Dealers 
How Allis-Chalmers makes dealers direct 
. mail conscious, Oct., p. 54. 
Why do ads to dealers scream and 
shout? Aug., p. 179. 






; Decision making 
Looking into successful decision making, 
Nov., p. 52. 


®DeGrace, Bill. How to use light touch for 
better publicity, Jly., p. 45. 







DeLay, Robert F. Let's put more science 
into direct mail, Oct., p. 50. 







A. B. Dick Co. Keeping sales informed of 
new product uses, Nov., p. 173. 







Direct mail 
Albany Products calls this nuts and bolts 
advertising? Oct., p. 144. 
DMAA contest winners, Oct., p. 70. 
DMAA speaker tells value and use of 
direct mail, Oct., p. 65. 
How Allis-Chalmers makes dealers di- 









rect mail conscious, Oct., p. 54. 





Introducing a new sales representative, 
Get. p. 55. 

Let's put more science into direct mail, 
Oct., p. 50. 

New look at direct mail 
advertising, Oct., p. 48. 
Pemco uses direct mail to promote 
traffic department's savings, Dec., p. 50. 






for industrial 





Union Bag’s DMAA award winning cam- 
paign a money maker, Oct., p. 176. 


Distributors & distribution 
What distributors want from manufactur- 
ers, Sept., p. 202. 


®Dobrin, Dr. Saxe. Will the ‘system’ be 
your market of the future? Nov., p. 49. 





Domestic Engineering Co. ‘Institutions’ wins 
court decision over Conover-Mast, Jly., p. 
65. 


Dow Corning Corp. How to stay on top 
when tough. Putman 


award, Jly., p. 64. 


competition gets 


Editorial index. January thru June, 1957, 
Jly., p. 158, 


Editorial style advertising. U.S.I. Chemical 
News presents the news, Jly., p. 136. 






Editorially speaking 
NIAA looks ahead, Jly., p. 192. 












Marketing men in product planning, 
Aug., p. 192. 
ANA works for business paper audits, 
Sept., p. 256. 





Why rates go up, Oct., p. 264. 
Continued on page 132 








In Construction.... 


ALL BUYING IS 
LOCAL 









CONSTRUCTION DIGEST 
reaches the men on the job who buy 
machines, supplies and services. It’s 
complete circulation coverage of the 
Illinois-Indiana-Ohio area assures 
effective readership at the Jocal buy- 
ing level. 

A recent readership study reveals 
that CONSTRUCTION DIGEST 


The tri-state multi-billion dollar 


market is covered completely, only by... 
CONSTRUCTION DIGEST @ 103 E. 14th St. 


Inell 


Indi lis 6, 


iP 








(Construction [)IGEsT 


Over 9000 Readers 
















has 5.38 readers per circulated copy. 

That’s why CONSTRUCTION 
DIGEST is a leader among all con- 
struction publications, ranking sec- 
ond only to one national magazine 
in advertising volume*. 


*Industrial Marketing, January, 1957, page 105. 












Indianapolis 













NOW, 
HALF 







YOUR OWN BUSINESS FILMS AT LESS THAN 
THE COST OF OTHER METHODS WITH... 


ALNATRON 
















ee 


at less than half the cost of other methods. 





For complete details, fill out the coupon, and 


send it to 


CALNATRON. 


CALIFORNIA NATIONAL PRODUCTIONS, INC 








Discover how you can save time, save money, 
with CALNATRON’s remarkable new method of 
producing high quality films in quantity, rapidly, 


NBC TELEVISION FILMS A DIVISION OF 















| deahentins menaienenk ania: onnaseameen * 


CALNATRON, CALIFORNIA NATIONAL PRODUCTIONS 











663 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, W. Y. Check here | 
| Please send me, without obligation, your brochure 
containing full details on CALNATRON. Check here | 
| | would like to see a sample CALNATRON film recording. O | 
NAME | 
COMPANY. TITLE 
L STREET oITy 1OWE___STATE__ 
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Quid 


lron & Steel Engineer 


Hear Now! 


In 12 monthly issues: 


Company A............34 Pages 
Company B.............56 Pages 
.32 Pages 
-68 Pages 
. 24 Pages 
. 36 Pages 


Company C........ 
Compony B... 6.0% 
Company E........ 
Company F........ 


These “Blue Chip” companies 
(you can ask us for the names) 
back up their belief in the IRON 
& STEEL ENGINEER with 
advertising schedules of this 
proportion each year. Their rea- 
son (and yours, too) is because 
the IRON & STEEL ENGI- 
NEER produces. Why not in- 
vestigate now! 


tops 


with top advertisers 


IRON & STEEL 
ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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EDITORIAL INDEX .. 


continued from p. 131 


PEllenis, E. T. How 


U. S. Industry 


Elliott Co. 


Employe relations, se« 


cations 


Euclid Div. 'T 
power. NIAA Be 


AR 


Executives 
lecision making, 


reveals industrial 


rm market, Sept., p. 52. 


b for every 
Iron, Aug., 
p. 124. 
New f industrial sales poten- 
tial in farm market, Sept., p. 52. 
®Wanna make an advertising movie? 
Here's how, Nov., p. 140. 
Fletcher Works. Retail showroom tactics 
pay off for heavy equipment maker, Jly., 


Forecasts. Capital spending to drop in ’58; 
research goes up, Dec., p. 126. 


Foreign trade 
A better way’ to sell the world’s markets 
. use ‘sales ambassadors,’ Nov., p. 176. 
Protectionists to fight reciprocal trade re- 
newal, Nov., p. 92. 
®Franey, James M. Wanna make an ad- 


vertising movie? Here’s how, Nov., p. 140. 


Franks, Stanley E. Preparing catalogs by 
automation, Oct., p. 204. 


Frazier, John W. How to make the most of 
a trade show, Oct., p. 160B. 


Fulfillment Corp. of America. Preparing 
catalogs by automation, Oct., p. 204. 
Gas industry. The gas and L-P gas indus- 


try . . Trends, Oct., p. 78. 


Goddard & Goddard Co. Intreducing a new 
sales representative by direct mail, Oct., 
p. 59. 

Gotsch, Paul W. How sales contests make 
sales climb, £ept., p. 37. 


Graft, Glenn W. Never use girls in indus- 
trial advertising (almost never that is), 
Oct., p. 42. 

Greif, Lucien R. How many releases does 
the editor want? Jly., p. 152. 

Gruber, Reginald R., Sr. Turning the tech- 
nical into the understandable with visual 
aids at Martin Co., Aug., p. 128B. 


Gulton Industries. Sifting the catalog col- 
lectors from the prospective buyers, Oct., 
p. 40. 


Hadfield, J. R. It pays tc 


ad campaign, Dec., p. 149. 


‘package’ your 


Hansen, V. E. Integrating for better mar- 
keting, Nov., p. 57. 


Paul Hardeman Inc. How to organize pro- 
motional literature, Oct., p. 148. 


Harrington-Wilson-Brown Corp. Mark anni- 
versary with own machine tool show, Jly., 
p. 150. 


Hitchiner, A. Fred. Inquiry handling made 
easy by Metal Products, Sept., p. 146. 


House organs, see Company communica- 
tions, Company publications 


IM Gallery. Sept., p. 229, Oct., pp. 74, 186, 
Nov., p. 77, Dec., p. 73. 


Industrial shows, see Trade shows & ex- 
hibits. 


®Industrial sites. How Puerto Rico was 
sold to U. S. industry, Aug., p. 40. 


insure future 
p. 41. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. How to 
sales . . with comic books, Jly., 


Inquiries 
How to get salesmen to follow up on in- 
quiries, Jly., p. 58. 
Inquiry handling made easy by Metal 
Products, Sept., p. 146. 


Industrial advertising 
Should advertising be aimed at building 
securities’ value? Forum, Aug., p. 110. 
Why Nashua packaging ads look differ- 
ent, Sept., p. 198. 


International Harvester Co. The trade show 
exhibit: Where planning pays off, Nov., p. 
164, 





International Steel Co. Personalizing your 
sales pitch, Oct., p. 180. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. How io sell a 
product before it's made. Putman award, 


Jly., p. 61. 


Keller Tool Div. How to design a reception 
room that sells, Aug., p. 44. 


Kiezel, Eugene. Introducing a new sales 
representative by direct mail, Oct., p. 55. 


®Kopf, Charles W. How to produce good 
business paper ads, Sept., p. 157. 


Kuhlman Electric Co. ‘Mystery man’ con- 
test builds ad readership, Dec., p. 118. 


Legal. A guide to the reproduction of 
stamps and currency, Dec., p. 57. 


LeRoi Div. Never use girls in industrial 
ads (almost never that is), Oct., p. 42. 


Lesner, Fred E. How to build enthusiasm at 
your sales meetings, Jly., p. 42. 
LeTourneau-Westinghouse Co. Industry 
service campaign proves it pays to be 
helpful, Sept., p. 196. 


McLean, John G. Five jobs for marketing 
management, Oct., p. 197. 


Marketing & market research, see also 
Trends 
AMA survey shows industry spends 
10% of sales dollar on marketing, Aug., 
p. 64. 
Are we marketing men or witchdoctors? 
Nov., p. 54. 
Execs. tell how to use cost accounting in 
marketing, Dec., p. 102. 
Five jobs for marketing management, 
Oct., p. 197. 
®446 checkpoints for marketing plan- 
ning, Oct., p. 188. 
How Armco creates and supports new 
markets, Aug., p. 49. 
How Dow Corning stays on top when 
competition gets tough, Jly., p. 64. 
How to evaluate your promotion pro- 
gram, Nov., p. 37. 
How to get the marketing show on the 
road, Jly., p. 47. 
How good is ‘integrated marketing?’ 
Forum, Sept., p. 114. 
How Sciaky sells new markets, Jly., p. 
62. 
Integrating the agency-client marketing 
functions, Nov., p. 57. 
A look at industrial marketing in the 
West, Aug., p. 152. 
Market development: neglected partner 
in new product introduction, Sept., p. 
176B. 
Market research 
‘Average’ industrial buyer reads 4.4 


business papers, Oct., p. 229. 
Power Engineering study upsets rules 
of good industrial advertising, Nov. 
p. 189. 
Capital spending to drop in ‘58, re- 
search goes up, Dec., p. 126. 
NICB hears seven tips for better selling, 
Nov., p. 156. 
The seven ailments of industrial market- 
ing, Dec., p. 55. 
Sources of marketing information, Jly., 
p. 57. 
®Will the ‘system’ be your market of 
he tuture? Nov., p. 49. 


Marshall, Carl. What distributors want 
from manufacturers, Sept., p. 202. 


®Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhart & Reed. 
Plan five-ccompany press party for farm 
editors, Sept., p. 50. 


Martin Co. Turning the technical into the 
understandable with visual aids, Aug., 
p. 128B. 


Meetings, see Conferences & meetings, 
Sales meetings 


Merchandising 
How to merchandise your advertising 
to your salesmen, Aug., p. 52. 


Metal Products Sales Co. Inquiry handling 
made easy, Sept., p. 146. 


Miles, Samuel A. Who is Mr. Anonymous? 
Oct., p. 160. 


Minnesota Mining & Mig. Co. How 3M 
launched new product. NIAA Best Seller 
winner, Aug., p. 47. 


Mueller Co. So you're 100. How to pro- 
mote a company’s centennial, Dec., p. 43. 


Nashua Corp. Why institutional pack- 
aging ads look different, Sept., p. 198. 


National Industrial Advertisers Assn. 
Advance report on NIAA budget study, 
Jly., p. 54. 

Best Seller award winners, Aug., p. 46. 
NIAA looks ahead. Edit., Jly., p. 192. 
NIAA News 
‘Data file’ fight stirs up conference, 
Jly., p. 73. 
Media data file publication post- 
poned to ‘58, Aug., p. 73. 
Fight over media data file goes on, 
Sept., p. 75. 
Sickler asks for comments on NIAA's 
future, Oct., p. 73. 
Reaffirm faith in ‘file’ set record budg 
et, Nov., p. 75. 
Chain Belt’s Pfeifer named ‘58 con- 
ference head, Dec., p. 71. 
Continued on page 134 





with eyes for 


DOLLARS=- 


Appliance 
Builder ;. 


your best buy 
to cover home 
appliance* 
manufacturers 


Compare... 


other two magazines in its field: 


Rate per 
Thousand 


$33.00 
37.50 


Magazine A 
Magazine B 


Home Appliance 
Builder 


* Refrigerators, air conditioners, 
laundry and cooking equipment, 
heaters, furnaces, traffic appliances, etc. 


nT... 
Home Appliance Builder 


Since 1936—Official publication of the 
Institute of Appliance Manufacturers 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington 8, D.C. 


NO REPS—Write or phone 
ADams 2-8823 collect. 


25.00 
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Photography. Western 
way to 


EDITORIAL INDEX .. 


continued from p. 133 


they need 


National Seal Div. Why National's sales — 
svar Mebahieaipte Plant visits 

at past mistakes, pept., Dp 
. ; Brown 
turns 


Nelson, Robert M. H 


ris new markets 


Press relations, see Pub! 


Laughlin sells 


Problems in industrial marketin 
é How to treat c an juests 
companies anda 1 

any, Jly. 


ource materials, 


Product literature, 


system’ be your market 


The case 


promotional 


Open house, see Plant visits 


Product service, see 
Organization man, see Executives 


Ger 4 Benowe. Promotional literature, 


schoo! prin ic 


ture 


Packaged equipment. Public relations, see 
buying more ‘package equ en orum, visits, Customer servi 
Jly., p. 118. 


Packaging. Does your package sell 


product? Sept., p. 18 


Parker-Kalon Div. H 


cost-cutting era, Nov. 


Peerless Foundry Co. 

foundry in comfort, Jly. 143. Publicity 
PFive-company 

Pemco Corp. Promoting our trafii j editors their times 

partments savings t 

50 


vv 
Chas Pfizer & Co. One-tw< 
employe publication, Aug., p. 150. RP] © automate 


: Iu 


. 54. 


Photocopying. How Elliott Co. s; - Hoy conduct a press conference. 


sales communications, Oct., 
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How does the editor 


write industrial publicity ar- 
ticles and get them accepted by editors, 
Dec., p. 40. 
Product publicity photos when you need 
them. Western Machinery finds a way, 
Sept., p. 128B. 
P j work testing new 
Sherman, Sept., p. 
Turn press comments into selling tool, 
Sept., p. 182. 
26 ways to do better new product pro- 
motion, Jly., p. 148. 
What's wrong with my press releases? 
Problems, Dec., p. 97 
Why Canadian editors toss out releases 
from U. S., Sept., p. 64. 
®Puerto Rico. How to 1 an island to 
U. S. industry, Aug., 
Purchasing. Why industry 


package equipment’. Forum 


Putman Publishing Co. Putman award 


winners, Jly., p. 61. 


PRandle, Dr. C. William. Weighing 


scess of new product ideas, Jly., p. 


Readership 

Average industrial bu 4.4 
business papers, Oct., p. 
Building readership fc 
p. 128. 
Let's put more sc 
Oct., p. $0. 
Mail readership s 
Oct., p. 103. 
Power Engineering study upsets rules 
of good industrial adv., Nov., p. 189. 
Readex scores prove you must always 
bey the rules—-usually. Copy chasers, 


HY., Pp. 1/9, 


PRice, Craig. 446 checkpoints for mar- 
keting planning, Oct., p. 188. 


Road shows, see Trade shows & exhibits 


St. Lawrence Seaway. Seaway cities get 


set for new marketing role. Sept., p. 92. 


Sales Demonstrations 
Retail showroom tactics pay off for 
heavy equipment maker, Fletcher 
Works, Jly., p. 140. 
the technical the under- 
visual aid Martin 


Sales departments. Comptometer shows 
how to shake up sales, Aug., p. 37. 








Sales literature, see Product literature 


Sales meetings, see also Audio-visual 
aids, Films, Conferences 
How to build enthusiasm at your sales 
meetings, Jly., p. 42. 
How to stage a profitable customer 
meeting, Aug., p. 134. 
Why National Seal’s salesmen laugh 
at past mistakes, Sept., p. 152. 


Sales presentations, see Sales promotion 


Sales promotion, see also Product litera- 
ture, Sales promotion ideas 





How to evaluate your promotion pro- 
gram, Nov., p. 37. 

How to promote products at South Pole, 
Aug., p. 144. 


International Steel personalizes sales - , : : 
pitch, Oct., p. 180. This is nothing compared to the way MPA* 
Sti wieinditinin: Sibi covers buyers in the Heart of Industrial America” 
Sun Tube promotion puts the impact on 
extrusions, Jly., p. 106. 
Robertshaw Fulton markets new prod- 
uct with 2,000 yr. old mail promotion, 
Aug., p. 96. oe ; 
Wesson Co. booklet, posters tell how See SRDS or write: 
not to use tools, Sept., p. 96. Midwest Purchasing Agent 
Pee BSR A Sa te 639 Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 
Offices in packages goal of co-op. mar- 





keting plan of Remington Rand, Nov., 
p. 96. 
How Alcoa Products makes sure litera- 








ture is read, Dec., p. 92. 


Sales representatives. Introducing new 
representative by direct mail, Oct., p. 55. 








Sales training 
Comptometer shows how to shake up 
sales, Aug., p. 37. 
Humor lures salesmen into training 
course at Buckeye Tools, Aug., p. 142. & B a & T A 
Small training school brings big re- 
sults for Orr & Sembower, Aug., p. 159. 
for advertising 
Salesmanship, see also Sales meetings, 
Sales training, Selling, Salesmen’s com- or any other 
pensation 
How to get salesmen to follow up on 
inquiries, Jly., p. 58. need the best 
How to get salesmen to study up on 


reproductive use, 


products, Sept., p. 192. photoengraving craftsmen 


How to introduce new salesman to his to capture on metal 
prospects, Oct., p. 55. 
How to merchandise your advertising the subtle excellences 
to your salesmen, Aug., p. 52. : 
Keeping sales informed of new product 
uses at A. B. Dick, Nov., p. 173. 








of their work. 


MILLER & HUTCHINGS, INC. 


Salesmen’s compensation. mea gs se iste . : ’ 333 WEST LAKE STREET, 
i tri s ef > r 
way to compensate industrial salesmen AT WACKER DRIVE 


Oct., p. 62. 

CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
Sandvik, Al. How to be a client, Oct., p. 
132. 


PAMERICA'S FINEST PHOTOENGRAVING PLANT 


- — = LETTERPRESS 
Continued on page 1 oe GRAVURE 
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Looking for 


INQUIRIES 


from 
OIL MEN § ? 


Equipment 


Equipment 


The Magazine of PETROCHANICS 


FOR @ DRILLING 
@ PRODUCING 
@ FIELD PROCESSING 
@ PIPELINE 
@ REFINING 
@ PETROCHEMICALS 


published monthly by 
The PETROLEUM PUBLISHING CO. 
211 S. Cheyenne @ Box 1260 @ Tulsa, Okla. 
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EDITORIAL INDEX .. 


continued from p. 135 
Sciaky Bros. 


Selling, see 


ealesmanshir 


oon in nersbrienacaps 


chasers 


au 


Singer, Gary E. Burnc 


markets, Sept 


Smithcraft Lighting Div. How 


Standard industrial classification. 


; happened t 


Steinberg, Irwin I. 


Steiner, Jay. 


Stone, James B. Industrial 
1der 


Stran-Steel Corp. 


lis 


Thode, Arthur E. 
makes dealers direct 


. 04. 


Thomas, Richard §S. Produc 


much is enough? Dec., p. 53. 


Top management forum 
Why industry is buying more 


age equipment,” Jly., p. 118. 


Should advertising be aimed at building 





If You're In Electronics, Communications 
Or Photographic Equipment 
Manufacture 


Electronics purchases by the military during 
1957 should reach a whopping $3.9 billion. 
Smaller producers of electronic specialty items 
will be in a stronger position this year for 
they will deal more and more directly with the 
prime contractor. Uncle Sam is issuing more 
direct contracts and is broadening his base 
of suppliers in the electronics field. 


10,000 primary defense buyers and sub-con- 
tractors need the facts about the electronics, 
communications and photographic gear you 
sell. They read SIGNAL, the official publica- 
tion of the Armed Forces Communications And 
Electronics Association. You have 12 oppor- 
tunities a year to sell them in SIGNAL. Get 
the low page rates and the details from: 





OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF AFCEA 


Wm. C. Copp & Associates 
72 West 45 St., New York 36, N. Y. 





== Ye Th 


MARKET DATA and 
DIRECTORY NUMBER 


Statistics Are Just 
Half The Story! 


If you’re looking for basic 
statistics for a particular 
industrial market—its sales 
and sales potentials, 
number of plants, locations, 
employment, etc.—reach 

for a copy of Industrial 
Marketing’s new Market Data 
Book. But more than just 

a reference book, it also gives 
you inside information on 
what the industry buys— 
how much it buys— who 

the buying influences are— 
publications serving the 
market—sources for further 
information—current trends 
and developments. 








Published as the 13th issue 
annually of IM, it’s a must for 
the decision-makers in indus- 
Tale Meleh@-laitiiieMeolileMitela <-iilile] 





securities’ vaiue, Aug., p. 110. 

How good is ‘integrated marketing?’ 
Sept., p. 114. 

®How top executives help set ad budg- 
ets, Oct., p. 114. 

®Top executives spell out role of ad- 
men in setting budgets, Nov., p. 112. 
Executives tell how to use cost account- 
ing in marketing, Dec., p. 102. 


Towmotor Corp. How to sell to small com- 
panies. NIAA Best Seller winner, Aug., 
p. 46. 


Trade shows & exhibits 
Burndy’s bus sells new markets, Sept., 
p. 134. 
Distributor holds own machine tool show 
to mark anniversary, Jly., p. 150. 
How American Air Filter makes the 
most of a trade show, Oct., p. 160B. 
How Brown & Sharpe turns friends into 
customers, Nov., p. 136. 
How visitors tour Peerless Foundry in 
comfort, Jly., p. 143. 
Industrial shows, Jly., p. 175, Aug., p. 
173, Sept., p. 221, Oct., p. 219 Nov., p. 
188, Dec., p. 133. 
Planning pays off for International Har- 
vester, Nov., p. 164. 
Retail showroom tactics pay off for 
heavy equipment maker, Fletcher Works, 
Jly., p. 140. 
Visitor services gain popularity. Prob- 
lems, Aug., p. 106. 
What's new at National Metal Ex- 
position, Dec., p. 60. 


Trade-marks. The ‘Man from Webster’ 
establishes corporate image, Sept., p. 42. 


Traffic department. How Pemco promotes 
traffic department savings to customers, 
Dec., p. 50. 


Trends 
The automotive industry, Jly., p. 84. 
The motor transport industry, Aug., p. 
78. 
The building industry, Sept., p. 80. 
The gas and Il-p gas industry, Oct., p. 
78. 
Forestry, lumber and wood products in- 
dustries, Nov., p. 80. 
Food canning and preserving industries, 
Dec., p. 84. 


Truck advertising. Don't waste this space, 
Oct., p. 156. 


Trucking. The motor transport industry. 
Trends, Aug., p. 78. 


®Turco Products. How Turco builds ‘box- 
office’ for its films, Aug., p. 58. 


Union Bag-Camp Paper Co. Award win- 


ning direct mail campaign a money maker, 
Oct., p. 176. 


U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co. Editorial 
type ads present the news without the 
noise, Jly., p. 136. 


®Van Dyne, Stewart B. How Turco builds 
‘box-office’ for its films, Aug., p. 58. 


Van Hoorn, Ralph 
In industrial marketing what is the 
agency's role, Jly., p. 53. 
Checklist for industrial marketers. How 
to get the most from outside agencies, 


Jly., p. 55. 


®Venezian, Angelo R. Why business pa 
per ad volume keeps on rising. Annual 
study, Nov., p. 42. 


Vocational education. The adman’s stake 
in vocational education, Oct., p. 216. 


Washington report 
Look what's happened to SIC, Jly., p. 96. 
Anti-monopoly probe turns up market 
data, Aug., p. 90. 
Seaway cities get set’ for new, big 
marketing role, Sept., p. 92. 
What's ahead for defense industry? Oct. 
p. 94. 
Protectionists to fight reciprocal trade 
renewal, Nov., p. 92. 
Patent office starts public relations 
drive, Dec., p. 80. 


Weber, Norton. Are we marketing men or 
witchdoctors? Nov., p. 54. 


Webster Electric Co. The ‘Man from Web- 
ster’ introduces his company, Sept., p. 42. 


West coast. A look at industrial market- 
ing in the West, Aug., p. 152. 


Western Machinery Co. Product publicity 
photos when you need them, Sept., p. 
128B. 


Which ad attracted more readers? Jly., 
p. 91, Aug., p. 85, Sept., p. 87, Oct., p. 89 
Nov., p. 87, Dec., p. 77. 


Williams, R. L. How to design a reception 
room that sells, Aug., p. 44. 


Wilson, Charles J. What's the best way 
to compensate industrial salesmen? Oct., 
p. 62. 


Wood and lumber industry. Trends, Nov., 
p. 80. 


Ziegenhagen, M. E. Are industrial adver- 
tising men fencing themselves in? Jly., p. 
49, 











Why 


modern 
castings 


Gets Results 


EDITORIAL 


Over 600 of the country’s top 
foundrymen are active as techni- 
cal committee members of the 
American Foundrymen’s Society— 
they pool their knowledge to 
produce the latest and best tech- 
nical findings. AFS depends upon 
its official monthly publication— 
MODERN CASTINGS—to dis- 
seminate this vital information 
on equipment, materials and 
processes. 


PRESENTATION 


“King-size” format insures the 
placement of vitally important 
editorial matter next to every ad- 
vertisement at no extra cost. 


CIRCULATION 


Every AFS member receives a 

copy of MODERN CASTINGS 
. . over 60% of the paid circula- 

tion goes to readers’ homes. 


Every known foundry in U.S. and 
Canada receives MODERN 
CASTINGS. 


These are only a few reasons 
why MODERN CASTINGS gets 
results! 


castings 


Golf & Wolf Roads, Des Plaines, Illinois 
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automation 


automation 
automation 


- urn 


wount © 
~ coum 
aronear 68" ? 


Automation, with its 
huge investment in 
equipment, has caused 
profound changes in 
the coal industry since 
World War II. As early as 
1944, Coal Mining was 
accurately forecasting 
this trend and predicting 
the effect it would have 
on methods, equipment 
and personnel. 

Coal Mining reaches 
every important buying 
influence in the coal 
industry... the men who 
plan, specify and, above 
all, purchase your 
product. Write today 
for circulation facts 
and figures. 


AA-4743 


COAL MINING 
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Agency changes. . 


continued fr 


Albert R. Bochroch 
-apartner in Gray 
& Rogers, Philadel 
phia, has be 
named head of 


company s newly 


Fred M. Randall Co. 
agency for Kuhlman E] 


nam 


Harrisburg Steel Co. 
pI 1ucer I stee l ina steel pI ducts, 


homa & Gill t 
s4ClAla Nill 


Kniep Associates, Dover 


Malcom W. McClennan Advertising 


has moved car Hicas 100 Mer 
nas m a I new Mices at UU IWIeI 


American Smelting & Refining Co. . . New 


cers of non-ferrous metals and 
upplies, from John Mather Lupton Cc 


Needham, Louis & Brorby, New York. 


Marshall & Coch, Advertising . . New 
York, named agency for Walter Balfour 
Brooklyn, manufacturer of rollinc 


Ts 


Van Lear Woodward Associates . . 
inted agency for Fonda 
Stamford, Conn., manufacturer 


yage block sets. 


John Mather Lupton Co. . New York, 
named agency for New York Rubber 


r 


Corp., Beacon, N.Y. 


William Zerweck . . from vice-president, 
Norman, Craig & Kummel to vice-president, 


ric 
Warwick & Legler, New York. 


Telecomputing Corp. . . Hollywood, Cal., 
manufacturer of aircraft and missile in- 
strumentation and controls, from 
Privett, to Anderson-McConnell, 


geles. 


Harry M. Miller, Inc. . Yolumbus, O., 
named agency for Cedar Heights Clay Co., 
Oak Hill, O., 


refractory fire clays. 


producer of bonding and 


Harris D. McKinney, Inc. . . appointed 
agency for Richard C. Remmey Son Co., 
Philadelphia, refractory manufacturer. 


Gardner-Robinson-Stierheim & Weis .. 
Pittsburgh, designer and builder of trade 
show exhibits and displays, has appointed 
Smith, Taylor & Jenkins, Pittsburgh, as its 
advertising agency. 


U.S. Industries . . Los Angeles, has named 
Boylhart, Lovett & Dean, Los Angeles, 
agency for the following local divisions: 


Petroleum Products Div.; Axelson Mfg. 


Co.; Southern Pipe & Casing Co.; Axelson 
Aviation, and Western Design & Mfg. 


rp. 


L.O.F. Glass Fibers Co. . . Toledo, O., from 
Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, to Wade 
Advertising Agency, Chicago. 
Benjamin Avery Hammer. . from account 
executive, H. B. Humphrey, Alley & Rich- 
ards, to account executive, James Thomas 
irurg Co., Boston. 
Skuttle Mfg. Co. . 
facturer of Automatic humidifiers and per- 
manent filters, from Jaqua Co., to Marvin 
Hahn, Inc., Birmingham, Mich., and the 
agency has also been named to handle 


- Milford, Mich., manu- 


advertising for the Valenite Metals Div., 
Valeron Corp., Royal Oak, Mich., pro- 


ducer of tungsten carbide. 


Noble de Roin . . from account executive, 
Boccard & Jacobsen to president of a new 
Advertising Co., 
2011 Glenarm, Denver, Colo., 


agency, International 
specializing 
in foreign and domestic heavy equipment, 
oil field and industrial machinery ac- 


counts. 
Media changes. . 


Ralph Asherman . . from assistant execu- 
tive television producer, KHVH-TV, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, to the promotion department 
f The Journal of Commerce, New York, 
and Gerald Magit from the promotion de- 
partment to the advertising sales staff, 

irnal of Commerce International Edition. 


Automotive Retailer . . has changed to a 
king-size format and offers four new page 
sizes: king-size; three-quarter; king-size 
spread, and 7x10 island page. The pub- 
lication has moved from Morristown, N.J., 


i28 East 36th Street, New York. 


Engineers’ Product File . . is the new an- 
nual publication of the engineering pub- 
lications division, Domestic Engineering 

Chicago. The magazine will be di- 
rected to specification writing consultants 
and engineers in heating, piping, plumb- 
ing, and air conditioning systems in large 
and medium size structures. 


Robert E, Ahrensdorf Co. . . Los Angeles, 


17 


publishers’ representative, has opened a 





“Your newspaper should be first 
choice of advertisers who want 
to reach contractors...and 


. 

related professions in this area, 
says Guy H. Taylor, partner, Moffatt, 
Nichol & Taylor, engineers, Portland, Ore. 
Mr. Taylor points out that his firm 
checks the Journal of Commerce daily to 
make sure notices to bidders are correctly 
entered, to keep posted on business and 
construction activity, to get a measure of 
current construction costs, and on the legal 


a“ 


side to watch for bankruptcies and other | 


credit information. 
People who read the Portland Daily 
Journal of Commerce every day include: 


® General Contractors ®@ Manufacturers 

®@ Sub-Contractors ® Attorneys 

®@ Building Material Dealers @ Logging, Lumber Firms 
© Architects, Engineers ® Financial Firms 


Daily Jexsnate&€ommmerce 
711 Sniiiveraes 14th Ave. 
Portland 7, Oregon 


Working Tool of 
Pacific Northwest Business 





DIRECT MAIL HAS BEEN OUR 
BUSINESS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 


Call Wabash 2-8655 for 
LETTER & MAILING 


MARIE 
DOES It FASTER! 


You can count on Marie to handle your complete 
mailings — and be assured of prompt and ac- 
curate services. 

Work mailed for you or delivered to you. 

Marie has been handling all mailing details for 
a wide variety of clients for more than 25 years— 


Multigraphing ¢ Fill-in on Multigraphed 
letters * Planographing * Addressing * 
Mimeographing * Printing * Addresso- 
graphing * Auto-typed letters. * Also 
Addressograph list and hand-list main- 
tenance. 

Call Wabash 2-8655 and Just Ask For Marie 


oo Lider Mbp ne 


431 SoutH DEARBORN STREET 
Cuicaco 5, Itz. WABASH 2-8655 


new branch office at 260 Kearny St., San 
Francisco, and Donald E. Kerwin has been 
Stanley I. Ehrenclou, 
formerly with Western Aviation, has joined 


named manager. 


the company’s Los Angeles staff. 


Kenneth C. Warner . . from central dis- 
trict associate manager to regional vice- 
president and district manager of the New 
Allegheny District, McGraw-Hill Publish- 


ing Co., New York. 


Eugene E. Weyeneth . . from advertising 


sales manager, Construction Methods & 


Equipment, to publisher, Ingenieria In- 
ternacional Construccion, Ingenieria Inter- 
nacional Industria and Management Di- 
gest. He succeeds Charles S. Mill, recently 


named publisher of Purchasing Week. 


Edward C. fohnson . . 
Moore Publishing Co., 
Cahners Publications 


from vice-president, 
to director of staff 


operations, Boston. 


Charles B. Clark . . 
tising manager to advertising director, 
Traffic World, Washington, D.C. 


from Western adver- 


Duane C. Salisbury 
+ a vice-president 
and former director 
of sales for the rail- 
way division, Sim- 
mons Boardman 
Publishing Corp., 
New York has 
: been appointed di- 
Salisbury rector of sales for 
the whole company. 


Product Engineering . . New York, will 
offer new frequency discount rates based 
on the magazine’s new 52 issue per year 
format. New rates effective Jan. 1958: 


Unit l-time 26-time 52-time 
l page $781 $678 $667 
2/3 page 547 473 462 
1/2 page 417 


Audrey C. Schipper. . 
search director to research director, Fair- 
child Publications, New York. 


from associate re- 


Vincent T. Purcell . . has been appointed 
Michigan advertising representative, lo- 
cated in Detroit, for Missile Design & De- 


velopment, New York. 


Charles M. Fallon . . from account execu- 
Hurst & McDonald, to 
advertising sales director, Clissold Publi- 
cations, Chicago. 


tive, Henri, 








Busy construction men read a 

for the news it contains. 

them is largely leads for business: 
Wanted.’’ “Contract Lettings.”” etc. — the 
eet of the industry! That is truly 
EAGER READERSHIP — there can be 
none better in advertising. 

The Public Works Issue, published every 
other Wednesday. contains not only the 
above information but also ADS — the 
commercial news of equipment and sup- 
plies in which readers are intensely in- 
terested. 


ublication 
Ss” 





See Class. 41, S.R.D.S. or write or wire 
(collect) for detailed information about 
this wealthy 6-State Construction Market 
and our thorough coverage. 


Construction News 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


An Associated Construction Publication 











BUILD 
ACCURATE 
RELEASE 
LISTS! 


With the Only 
Complete Listing 
of Over 2450 
Business, Farm 
and Consumer 
Magazines 


BACONS 


PUBLICITY CHECKER 
6th Annual 


sa cw 
AlN for 1958 
NEW ‘umperina 


@ EDITOR CODED—Bacon's editor-coded 
system shows exactly what material is used 
by 3453 Business, Farm, and Consumer 
magazines. Pin-points publicity— saves on 
preparation, photos and mailing. Sturdy, 
fabricoid, spiral bound book. 6%" x 9%” 
size, 320 pages. Write for your copy today. 


Se ee ee ee ee ee ee es es es ee 
PRICE $18.00 Sent on Approval 
Name 
Company 
Address 
City State. 

Bill: OMe © My Company 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 
14 E Jackson Blvd 














Chicago 4, Illinois 
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The fellows who write the big orders in this busi- 


the three ness know their market. And they know that hitting 


that market with year-in, year-out consistency is a 

e e sae sie 
sides to sell in three-way proposition. The reason is simple. The 
radio and electronics engineers of America believe 


in and wholeheartedly support these three Institute 


RADIO AND of Radio Engineers’ services. 
& 
Proceedings of the IRE 
ELECTRONICS Here’s the engineer's monthly fact sheet — with more 


pages, more editorial features, and more readers than any 
publication in its field. Over 52,000 radio-electronics engi- 
neers read Proceedings because they want to know what's 
going on and they've discovered Proceedings is the place 
to find out. It’s on top of the latest developments in this 


fast-moving, fast-expanding field. 


IRE directory 


More than 1,000 pages long, with circulation well above 
the 50,000 mark, this unique annual covers the radio-elec- 
tronics industry from stem to stern. In the Directory you'll 
find a pinpointed classification of 3,500 manufacturers and 
1,500 distributors of radio and electronic equipment along 
with the products they handle. To help you clinch the sale 
the JRE Directory lists the business phone numbers of 3,- 


200 firms. No wonder they call the JRE Directory the 





“Bluebook” of the radio-electronics industry. 


Radio Engineering Show 


The radio-electronics “spectacular” held annually at New 


York’s mammoth Coliseum. Here’s your personal intro- 
duction to 50,000 radio-electronics engineers — the men 
who use the products you sell and manufacture. They’re 
eager to see your new equipment, to listen to your new 
ideas. This year, don’t pass up this golden opportunity to 
meet them on their home grounds. 


For all the details: 


The Institute of Radio Engineers 


ADVT. DEPT.: 72 W 45th STREET e New York 36, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-6606 
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“‘Omnibus’’ campaign gives a good view of the company 


Columbia-Geneva man 
is ‘adman of the year’ 


Copy Chasers have picked Columbia-Geneva Steel's top adman 


as ‘Industrial Advertising Man-of-the-Year.’ Here’s why . . 


= A certain advertising manager 
describes his job thus: 


Perhaps it is facetious to talk 
about advertising men as tailors. 
But advertising in today’s highly 
competitive market is_ priority 
equipment for a salesman, just like 
his wearing apparel. Many a sales- 
man has been as embarrassed with- 
clusive clientele, too: Farm market out sound advertising support as 
salesmen . . . industrial salesmen he would have been without his 

trade salesmen—who handle trousers. The advertising “tailor 
our wide range of steel products. shop” bears a considerable responsi- 
And as you might guess, they’re bility. If we fail in our job, our 
fastidious and _ fashion-conscious salesmen go into the field looking 
about advertising! shabby. 


In our company, the manager of 
advertising is what you might call 
a tailor for salesmen .. . a fitter, 
fashioner and fabricator of promo- 
tional trousers. We have an ezx- 


OK 


as inserted 





\Y 


To show how well this advertising 
manager has put his philosophy in- 
to practice, there is this record of 
achievement: He and his staff have 
won awards in the Advertising As- 
sociation of the West’s competition 
and in the American Institute of 
Architects’ and Producers Coun- 
cil’s competition for building prod- 
ucts literature. They have won the 
Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion’s Gold Mailbox, the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association’s 
Topper and BestSeller awards and 
two Putman Award citations. Na- 
tional recognition in the past three 
years includes 12 awards, five of 
which were won in 1957. 

Columbia-Geneva Steel is a di- 
vision of United States Steel Corp., 
is headquartered in San Francisco, 
and serves the far western states 
with steel in various forms from 
nails to hot and cold rolled strip. 

A so-called “omnibus” campaign 
running in metropolitan newspa- 
pers gives a good view of the kind 
of company this is. Purpose of the 
campaign is to acquaint the gen- 
eral public (which includes every 
type of user of steel you can think 
of) with the company’s affiliation 
with USS and its wide range of 
products available from a single 
source. 


Bats and apples . . It’s a jour- 
nalistic, quite un-institutional cam- 
paign built around multiple photo- 
caption elements held together in 
horizontal half-pages with what 
some people call the “Mondrian 
effect”’—modular arrangement with 
black borders around each depart- 
ment. 

The most recent ad touches on 
bats, football and apples—three ap- 
plication stories. Ad’s headline has 
its source in the bat story: “West- 
ern steel spans Grand Canyon for 
lost treasure”’—which is our idea 
of a pretty vivid headline. 
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Enter Grand Canyon’s Bat Cave and 
you discover a rich guano deposit worth 
$10,000,000. This buried treasure .. . 
untouched for millions of years . . . was 
inaccessible because of its location 2400 
feet below the towering North rim of 
the Canyon. How could the guano be 
recovered economically? 

The U. S. Guano Corporation called 
on Consolidated Western Steel, a di- 
vision of United States Steel, to solve 
the problem. Working together, they 
built the world’s largest 
tramway from the South rim across the 


single-span 


Canyon and down to Bat Cave. 
Rigged with dependable USS Tiger 
Brand Wire Rope, between giant towers 
of USS Structural Steel, the treasure 
in operation, will re- 
cover an 10.000 tons of 
guano annually for use in fertilizer and 


tramway, now 
estimated 


medicines. 


Illustration for this story (which 
is also decorated in a small way 
with a drawing of bats) is a high- 
up view of the tramway’s cable car. 

The subordinate stories describe, 
first, the University of Colorado’s 
football stadium which encloses 
three acres of classrooms, offices 
and shops under the stadium seat- 
ing section (used 920 tons of USS 
steel sheets and structurals); and 
second, some fruit and vegetable 
bins made from USS sheets and 
wire rods. 

All the headlines in the series 
are dramatic: 


> “Western steel goes on an under- 
sea treasure hunt” (Wire rope used 
in drilling for tidelands oil.) 

>» “Air Force fire-fighters train in 
flaming steel planes” (training mod- 
els made wholly of United States 
Steel Plate.) 


> “Western 
plorers ride steel Sno-cats” 


skiers and polar ex- 


> “Steel caddies take the legwork 
out of Western golf” 


Note the regional slant in most 
of the headlines. 

Down in the lower right-hand 
corner there’s always a “strictly- 
business” note, such as: “Memo to 
steel buyers: Instead of bothering 
with a long list of possible sources 
to find the right steel for your job 

. you will save a lot of footwork, 
paperwork and headwork by re- 
membering: United States Steel 
produces steel for every purpose.” 
And: “Western progress counts on 
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th United States Stee 


Steel conquers time and space 
on a western slope 











“Romance” plus information 


steel: More than 700 different 
USS products are used by West- 
ern manufacturers to make the 
tools of progress and better living 
(like the disk harrow and basket- 
ball equipment above).” 

An important element in the 
campaign is its flexibility: Copy can 
be changed to meet local conditions. 
Should one territory need more 
push behind sheet steel, one of the 
photo-caption components can be 
removed to allow a special insert on 
sheet. 

It also permits tie-ins when de- 
sirable with parent company pro- 
motion. As described by the adver- 
tising manager: 


“If in the future, the steel market 
begins to soften, it is apparent 
that sales problems will crop up 
in certain product areas unrelated 
to each other. The demand will be 
to put promotional effort behind 
these problem products as quickly 
and efficiently as possible. One so- 
lution that we now believe will be 
available is this series. Audience ac- 
ceptance and demonstrated worth- 
iness is already proven. Such a 
flexible and successful technique 
would very likely be relied upon 
substantially to help move future 
steel products.” 


Thus, Columbia-Geneva “identi- 
fies” with United States Steel and 
creates a personality of its own 
within its own region. 


17% more recognition . . At the 
campaign’s start, a readership sur- 
vey asked: “In your opinion, which 
of the following steel companies in 
the West offers for sale the greatest 
variety of forms of steel?” Forty- 
five percent of the respondents 
names U. S. Steel. One year and 
twelve ads later, 62% answered 
U. S. Steel. 

A campaign addressed to archi- 
tects and engineers is a succession 
of ads labeled “News of another 
home built with United States 
Steel.” Granted that illustrations 
of new homes have above-average 
inherent interest, still, these ads 
don’t fail to sell in the copy. 

One is entitled: “Steel conquers 
time and space on a western slope” 
—which is not only romantic 
language but also tells the reader 
that the copy has_ information, 
which it has: 

Sequoyah House . . . gracefully poised 
on a California hillside . . . is an out- 
standing example of how an architect 
can by-pass costly, conventional build- 
ing methods and take advantage of a 
steep, sloping site to produce a home 
of enduring beauty. 

Steel solved the problem. The struc- 
tural steel frame, erected in three short 
hours, anchors this home to its hill site 
and offers flexible opportunities for fu- 
ture expansion. In addition, steel lends 
itself to a variety of new design possi- 
bilities not available with standard con- 
struction methods. 

This is the story of Sequoyah House 

. @ new concept in home design, with 
a timeless skeleton of steel. 


Continued on page 144 
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Holding leadership is just as important as at- 
taining it! And this most recent demonstration 
of advertiser preference for the Instruments 
Publishing Company’s publications is a dramatic 
compliment to true leadership. The graphs re- 
veal this entire story at a glance. 


During the first 10 months of 1957, INSTRU- 
MENTS & AUTOMATION had MORE adver- 
tisers in the industrial instrument-automatic 
control field than ANY OTHER magazine in the 
field! In the exclusive advertisers category, 


INSTRUMENTS & AUTOMATION had 100% 
MORE exclusive advertisers than the nearest 
competitor! And her bi-monthly sister publica- 
tion, INSTRUMENT & APPARATUS NEWS 
just about equalled the other nearest competitor! 


This record of leadership is just part of the 
confidence created among advertisers who have 
come to realize the inherent advertising and 
sales value of the Instruments Publishing Com- 
pany publications. Why not put these publica- 
tions to work for you in 1958? 


INSTRUMENTS PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


845 Ridge Avenue, Pittsburgh 12, Pennsylvania 


INSTRUMENTS & AUTOMATION ¢ INSTRUMENT & APPARATUS NEWS « MILITARY AUTO/MAATION ¢ MEDICAL ELECTRONICS NEWS « 1! & A BUYERS’ GUIDE 
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COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 142 


There’s a photograph of the house 
at the skeleton stage of building, 
and the caption reads: 


From a shallow shelf carved in the 
hill, the single-level house juts into 
space over a reinforced concrete block 
Rigid frame construction 
with seven “’U” shaped structural steel 
ribs, withstands all lateral forces and 
is cantilevered 11 feet beyond the foun- 
dation. Sequoyah House utilized stand- 
ard steel sections, supplied by United 
States Steel: 12’”WF273- and 12’- 
WF19+ for floor and roof beams. The 
module is 10 feet. Beams carry the 
floor and ‘‘float’’ the ceiling . . . to 
eliminate all load-bearing walls and 
offer an unobstructed picture-window 


foundation. 


view. 


More information in the caption 
under the main picture of the com- 
pleted building: 


ae OL 
flexible . . 
space and well-meshed 
living areas. On the uphill, or ground- 
level side, a large concrete patio with 
redwood dividers is sun-sheltered under 
a wide roof overhang, resting on the 
smoothly tapered tips of the seven ma- 
jor steel supports. 


shaped plan is open and 
. a blending of inter-related 
indoor-outdoor 


In addition: A floor plan and a 
smaller view of the patio. 

A nice blending of “appeal” and 
“data.” 


Walloping layouts . . The cus- 
tomers do the talking in a 26-time 
campaign on sheet steel. The lay- 
outs are wallopers—270 lines on 
three columns in the Wall Street 
Journal—in which the customer 
and his product are boldly sil- 
houetted in white space. 

Headlines are lifted from the 
testimonials, as in: 


“Gives us new styling opportunities” 
says Utility’s General Manager 

“Attractive equipment is becoming 
increasingly important as a sales fea- 
ture of our heating and cooling sys- 
tems. Customers no longer want just a 
functional piece of equipment . . . now 
they’re interested in appearance as well. 
The excellent formability and depend- 
ability of USS Cold Rolled Sheets gives 
our designers the opportunity to create 
new styling that’s appealing to the pub- 
uc. 
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“Gives us new styling opportunities” 
says Utility's General Manager 


Better finished products start with © sinecis 











The layouts are wallopers 


The customer is identified in the 
cut-line. 

There’s also a trade campaign on 
industrial sheets. On the first of a 
two-page ad, some of the products 
illustrated in the WSJ campaign are 
grouped around the question, “What 
do all these Western products have 
in common?” The answer appears 
on the second page in the form of 
quotes lifted from the testimonials 
offered by representatives of the 
companies making those products. 


Problem-solving gifts . . It pays 
to be on the mailing list of cus- 
tomers and prospects of Columbia- 
Geneva manufacturers’ wire. In a 
succession of mailings you’d re- 
ceive: 


e A set of lacing pins for sewing up 
fowl 


@ An eyelet which assists in attach- 
ing a leader to a fly line 


e A circular wire saw with rings 
at the ends (“Fits easily into your 


pocket; cuts almost anything. Grasp 


rings ... pull taut .. . saw.” 


Each of these little gifts is an ex- 
ample of a manufacturing problem 
solved with the help of the Colum- 
bia-Geneva field sales representa- 
tive. 

Space ads on wire pick up the 
modular format from the “omni- 
bus” campaign. Wire must be a 
difficult subject to advertise in any 
exciting fashion, but a fairish job 
is done by C-G. Headlines are in- 
clined to be braggy and nothing 
else (“USS Rods are your best pro- 
tection against rejects’), but the 
copy is lively: 


When wire drawn from USS Rods en- 
ters Russell Bolt’s new 34” header, the 
slightest seam causes stock to split dur- 
ing the upset heading operation. This 
is easy to understand considering the 
terrific pounding wire undergoes on its 
way to becoming bolts. Russel! Bolt 
uses USS Cold Heading Quality Hot 
Rolled Rods as their best protection 
against rejects caused by split heads. 


Merchandising help .. A little 
booklet addressed to hardware 
dealers offers eight ways to use 
modern merchandising methods to 
make sales—among them a few 
ways to sell more garden tools. For 
example: 


In Portland, Oregon, sales of garden 
tools and accessories were promoted by 
one store which flanked the large dis- 
play of utensils with planter boxes con- 
taining live plants. Always an_ eye- 
catcher, live plants in a hardware store 
proved to be a sound psychological ap- 
peal in increasing sales in this depart- 
ment. 


And one on nails: 


In Seattle, Washington, a store op- 
erator found that the “after hours’ he 
once spent weighing out and marking 
little paper sacks of nails are much 
more profitably spent in better store 
management and more time for relaxa- 
tion. He did it by stocking pre-packaged 
nails in the handy USS Nail-Pak boxes 
—both with mixed nails and all one 
size. 


Give a little, get a little. 
Meanwhile, testimonials are used 
in the magazine advertising. A fore- 
man on a construction job stops 
work long enough to say: “USS 
Nails are faster, easier to work 
with.” He amplifies his remarks: 
Continued on page 146 





You said a mouthful 
to the men who 
build America... 


Advertising impact is a combination of what 

you say and who you say it to. Whether you’re 

selling your company, its services or its products... 
your message is amplified by telling it in 

Engineering News-Record. Here is where you reach 77,000 
important construction men — the men who build America 
the largest, most powerful audience of construction men 
ever assembled by a magazine. 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD ABP ABC A MCGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 330 WEST 42NO STREET NEW YORK 358 


{/ 
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COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 144 


“When you open a box of USS Nails 
you don’t run into orphans every 
nail is uniform not too hard, not 
Heads don’t pull off when 


forms, and 


too soft. 
taking down construction 
they drive straight and true ... no 
bending. These are things that save 
time and make a better job 

‘It's a different story with some nails 
l‘ve tried. When you use those so-called 
bergain nails’, you always find some 
that bend or break easily. At least you 
hope you find them before they ruin a 
lot of board.”’ 


That’s a very believable endorse- 
ment, and we like the way the hook 
was thrown into the competition 


by the user, not by the advertiser. 


Selling the rep . . “Count on the 
Tiger Brand” is the 
theme of the wire rope campaign— 
and the headline in each of the 
space ads. Illustrations are applica- 
tions, and a_ short caption ac- 
companies each, as for example: 


man from 


Case in point. Tiger Brand Specialist 
Walter Wood is shown here with C. E. 
Pauley, Manager of Mines, Spring 
Canyon Coal Co., Utah. They’re inspect- 
ing the 142 inch Tiger Brand haulage- 
way rope that has already hauled more 
than 445,000 tons of coal during a 19- 
month period . . . and it’s still in ex- 
cellent condition. 


Main text is more general, but 
much less general in language than 
in most copy committed to “selling 
the rep”: 

A Tiger Brand Wire Rope specialist 
is @ man who wears many hats; some- 
times a felt hat . . . more often a hard 
hat. This man is ready to go down into 
your mine or wherever you need advice 
on wire rope problems. You'll find he 
always has his ‘working hat’’ ready 

. for it’s his job to help you get the 
most for your wire rope dollar. 

Direct mail to the wire rope mar- 
ket also bears gifts. A key ring 
made from Tiger Brand wire rope 
has a code number; if the keys are 
lost, the finder is instructed to mail 
to Columbia-Geneva, who will re- 
turn it to the owner. In a mailing 
piece cut out in the shape of a tiger, 
the tiger’s eyes are miniature re- 
productions of Tiger Brand reel- 
heads, which can be used to reseal 
carbonated beverages. 
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Sells relaxation . . A_ golfer 
stretched out full-length on the 
green in order to get a ball-level 
view of how to aim his next putt 
occupies most of a paper 
spread on steel pipe. The idea is: 


trade 


Lucky is the plumber who can relax 
without work worries. If troublesome 
pipe keeps you in hot water, switch to 
USS National and forget those cares. 
Know that great feeling that comes 
when you've installed the very finest 
pipe. No emergencies, no complaints, no 
embarrassment. It may not lower your 
golf score, but USS Pipe will contribute 
to your peace-of-mind. So rest easy after 
your next job—specify USS National 


Steel Pipe. 


There are a lot of ads to be seen 
which promise to make life easy for 
him who uses (or sells) the prod- 
uct, but we have an idea that these 
C-G ads are a gentle spoof of such 
advertising. 

And in one part of each ad there’s 
a solid story of some notable in- 
stallation. One of these includes: 


Interesting features of the job: When 
the original Bon Marche store was built, 
in 1907, USS National Pipe was speci- 
fied along with another quality pipe. 
Ten years later when samples of both 
examination, 


pipe were removed for 


USS National Steel Pipe proved to be 
the more economical installation. 

Because of this proof, this depart- 
ment store (the West’s largest) speci- 
fied USS National Steel Pipe through- 
out their new addition. And according 
to the W. A. Botting Plumbing Co., the 
job went fast and smooth, ‘didn’t run 
into any hard pipe; no bad threading 
or damage to dies.” 

Throughout all these campaigns, 
the advertiser’s bid for business is 
as much as possible in the words 
of somebody just like the reader. 


Hail to Hill . . Because Columbia- 
Geneva has endowed the promotion 
of its somewhat prosaic commodi- 
ties with some interesting ideas, 
fresh layouts and fast-moving copy 
. .. because it has, in most instances, 
put the proof-of-performance into 
customer’s words and because 
each space campaign has been made 
part of a complete merchandising 
package, we feel that Robert G. Hill, 
Columbia-Geneva’s manager of ad- 
vertising, rates INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING’s award as “Industrial Advertis- 
ing’s Man of 1957.” 


Coty Carer 





ROBERT G. HILL . . Man-of-the-Year 
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Actually, Mr. Hill insists, his honors 
must be shared by his staff and eight San 
Francisco agencies. In addition to Bob 
Hill, the Columbia-Geneva ad staff is com- 
Richard J. 


Francis F. Allen (who recently joined a 


posed of Webster and 
local agency), advertising assistants, and 
Darwin M. Briggs, business assistant. 
Rather than acting as a creative and 
production group, the advertising assist- 
ants are, in effect, advertising managers 
for those products and programs assigned 
to them. They, in turn, hire and direct the 
f the seven agencies in addition to 
BBDO, which is U. S&S. 
These smaller agencies are as- 


efforts 

Steel's national 

agency. 

signed the various media other than paid 

space, which BBDO handles — making it 

ssible for two men to direct 16 individ- 
otion programs. 

The agencies are J. C. Best & Associates, 
Charles Gadsby Advertising, MacFarland 
Advertising, John O’Rourke Advertising, 
St. Maurice & Associates, Har- 
vey Strobusch Advertising, Wyman Ad- 
vertising and, of course, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine and Osborn. 


Edward de 
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Well-read . . Pfizer's annual report went to millions as an ad 
and as a booklet. Cover (left) features painting referring to 
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Copy Chasers select 
Chas. Pfizer & Co. as 
Company-of-the-year 


An unusual annual report and four distinctive 


business paper programs lead the Copy Chasers to add 


a new award to the annual ‘Man-of-the-Year’ honors 


= On March 31 of 1957 there ap- 
peared in the Sunday edition of The 
New York Times a special 16-page 
rotogravure supplement, in full 
color, which represented a_ truly 
pioneering effort in the advertising 
business. 

It was the complete annual report 
of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

Here, briefly, is the history of the 
thinking which led to the selection 
of the newspaper medium for the 
presentation and circulation of the 
annual report — the first such time 
we know of and perhaps, to date, 
the only such time. 

Pfizer is the world’s leading pro- 
ducer of antibiotics. It operates 
three domestic and 14 overseas 
manufacturing plants, maintains ex- 
tensive laboratory facilities, employs 
10,000 persons, does business in the 
four corners of the globe. In 1956, 


Pfizer recorded sales of $178,362,196 
and net earnings of $18,253,979, 
highest in its history. 

A pioneer in the development of 
fermentation techniques, Pfizer was 
a leading producer of penicillin dur- 
ing World War II. It was one of the 
early producers of streptomycin. A 
Pfizer research team discovered 
terramycin in 1949. 

Pfizer’s wonderful, almost weird, 
world of chemistry and antibiotics 
is one about which the general pub- 
lic knows little, indeed. About two 
years ago, Pfizer’s public relations 
department conceived the idea of a 
book on fermentation chemistry. As 
far as the company knew, it would 
be the first book on the subject pre- 
pared specially for the layman. 

The result was a 32-page book — 
“Our Smallest Servants, The Story 
of Fermentation” — a colorful, in- 


article inside. Spread (right) includes easy-reading article and 
financial statistics, which are explained. 


telligent, interesting presentation. 


210,000 and then some .. This 
book met with immediate success. A 
first printing of 110,000 copies was 
distributed to educational institu- 
tions, top executives in chemical and 
pharmaceutical companies, and in- 
vestment houses of various types. 

After a second printing of 100,000 
had been exhausted, Pfizer’s public 
relations department suggested that 
the book’s audience could be ex- 
tended through advertising, and a 
two-page, four-color ad was run in 
the New York Times Magazine. It 
was titled, “Mastery over Molds.” 

An explanatory box declared: 
“You may call the message on these 
pages an advertisement if you wish 
. . . but it’s really something more. 
It’s an attempt to share some im- 
portant scientific knowledge with 
the many magazine and newspaper 
readers who may wish to know 
more about a subject that merits 
wide attention.” 

Then, in two fact-filled, editorial- 
style pages, Pfizer told the story of 
fermentation, of molds and spores. 
Pfizer explained how they have 
been used in the endless task of 
conquering illness and disease. 

The reaction to this ad was so tre- 
mendous — so convincingly demon- 
strative of both the appeal of the 
Pfizer story and also the respond- 
ence of the Times’ audience that 


Continued on page 150 
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IN PRODUCT DESIGN 


It takes electrical engineering |. 


Today, “in a nutshell’”” means more than ever. Now, beacon transmitters come 
packed in sardine tins; two-way radios are squeezed into spaces no larger than 
two packs of smokes; room-sized computers are pared down to desk-size.’ 


Works the other way, too—with steam turbine-generators burgeoning into 
450,000 kw capacity; transformers weighing in at 300-plus tons. 


Behind all this miniaturization and mountainization are men of vision! 


These are the electrical engineers—men whose penetrating, creative minds are 
already seeing and designing even greater marvels for the future, as they explore 
the potentials of today’s new materials, new components, new processes. 


Design engineers at the General Electric Company’s 

Technical Products Department here confer on a 

wire design problem on the first production unit 

of a computer. Close liaison with engineering per- 

sonnel from’ three G-E plant locations was re- 
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IN THE WHOLE ELECTRICAL-ELECTRONIC FIELD 


It takes ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 





to put electricity to work 


Name your markets. In communications, construction, power, processing, mining, 
transportation . . . anywhere electricity can be put to work . . . you’ll find electrical 
engineers planning and specifying everything from tetrodes to transistors, reactors 
to rectifiers. 


In short, you'll find electrical engineers buying the works! 


And you'll find ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING is the one magazine that can reach NEW MARKET DATA... about the en- 
electrical engineers in every field . . . throughout the whole, constantly broadening tire electrical-electronic field — and 
market. ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING sells to a bigger market than any utility mag- your sales potential. Write for the 
azine ...a bigger market than any design magazine . . . a tremendous market 28-page booklet ‘‘Facts about EE”’ 
for every electrical-electronic product! just released! 


More and more advertisers are put- 
ting ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
to work...selling the whole, expand- 
ing electrical-electronic market! 


INCREASE IN 


PRODUCT 
ADVERTISING 


1957 vs. 1956 
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when plans were being made for the 
company’s forthcoming annual re- 
port, it was decided to publish it in 
the form of a special supplement in 
the Times. 

In the words of John ¥. McKeen, 
board chairman: 

“As in past years, Pfizer’s 1956 
annual report was prepared primar- 
ily to furnish shareholders with in- 
formation on which they can exer- 
cise their judgment as investors. 
Further distribution of the report 
as a supplement of the Sunday 
Times, however, served 
other important objectives. 

“This unique distribution enabled 
hundreds of thousands of families 
to see how an American corporation 
reports to its owners. We regard it 
as a forward step in the trend that 
has transformed shareholder reports 
from the simple financial statements 
common a few decades ago, to the 
comprehensive and widely distrib- 
uted reports of today. 

“Placing the company’s report in 
American homes through so influ- 
ential a newspaper as the New 
York Times plays an important 
part, we believe, in our continuing 
effort to reach a diverse and dis- 
cerning audience with the story of 
Pfizer.” 


several 


Whale of a story . . The cover of 
the insert — which looks like a 
“magazine” section — carries a full- 
color painting of a whale, being 
solemnly regarded by a man in a 
lab coat. Attention is called to an 
article inside called “The Chemist 
and the Whale” which describes the 
chemical industry’s “action against 
the threat of human hunger”: 


The oddest harpoons in the world are 
being fired into whales for purposes 
utterly new in the history of man’s age- 
old quest for food. A unique chemical 
warhead containing a charge of Biostat 
is loaded into the whaler’s harpoon. 
Biostat is not a strange explosive, but an 
antibiotic compound developed by Pfizer. 
Even as it kills the whale, the harpoon 
releases minute amounts of Biostat into 
the monstrous body and preserves its 
freshness by applying antibiotic brakes 
to microbial processes of spoilage and 
deterioration. 
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There are many other articles — 
a “Did You Know?” page on chem- 
istry, an article on “New Weapons 
to Attack Disease Germs,” one on 
metabolic medicine (using chemi- 
cals to serve the needs of infant, 
youth, adult, oldster), another called 
“Revolution — Down on the Farm,” 
a report on how drugs are saving 
lives — dramatically, and, of course, 
the financial statements with the 
traditional “Message from the Presi- 
dent.” 

As superb as this is as an annua 
report, its most striking aspect to 
the advertising man is the imagina- 
tion and enterprise which put it 
into a newspaper. 

And — for the purposes of this 
discussion by the Copy Chasers — 
this annual report is a striking dem- 
onstration of a most alert company’s 
thinking. 

But — obviously — the Copy 
Chasers’ (and your) interest is in 
industrial advertising. Does the 
Pfizer advertising in business papers 
live up to the standards of adgi- 
neering set by Pfizer’s annual report 
presentation? Yes, most certainly. 
And for that reason, we would like 
to single out Pfizer for a special 
award — a companion to our annual 
“Industrial Advertising Man-of-the- 
Year” honors. 

Unlike most companies, Pfizer’s 
advertising is not supervised by any 
one individual. In fact, there are five 
advertising managers — each work- 
ing independently of one another, 
with no central control. Therefore, 
it is impossible to single out a Pfizer 
adman for “Man-of-the-Year” hon- 
ors. Instead, the company itself 
should receive some special recog- 
nition. 

As an examination of the various 
types of advertising used by Pfizer 
shows, the company has developed 
a wonderful creative atmosphere 
which leads to distinguished adver- 
tising. Here’s a run-down of Pfizer 
advertising which we believe will 
support our convictions that Pfizer 
is deserving of a special award as 
“Industrial Advertising’s Company- 
of-the- Year.” 


> Pharmaceutical 


Pfizer Laboratories is the division 
responsible for marketing Pfizer 
pharmaceuticals to physicians, den- 
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\pectrum 


PULMONARY EMBOLISM 


Not nice to look at, but so well done 


tists, veterinarians, etc., each of 
whom is a highly trained specialist 
who must be approached on a high- 
ly ethical level. 

It is, therefore, necessary that the 
division’s advertising be informa- 
tive, factual and well documented. 
At the same time, competition is 
extremely keen, and so each attempt 
to reach markets must be unique 
and have a great deal of attention 
value. 

Among the channels 
munications used to reach the mar- 


of com- 


ket are: 


e “Spectrum,” a bi-monthly mag- 
azine dealing with therapy and 
other medical subjects, in which 
are to be found Pfizer ads as well 
as technical articles. 
e A series of “newsletters” ad- 
dressed to doctors, dentists, nurses 
and veterinarians containing digests 
of recently published scientific in- 
formation pertinent to their respec- 
tive interests. 
® Direct mail on “ethical human 
products.” Each piece, in order to 
compete with the great volume of 
direct mail received in doctors’ 
offices, is both highly dramatic and 
highly informative. (On the cover 
of one piece is shown a _ twisted 
photo of a woman next to the head- 
line “Unwind Patients Gently” and 
leading up to a message on the 
control of hypertension). 
© Service material provided to 
physicians and including literature 
Continued on page 152 
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Throughout engineered construction — from its inception, through planning and 
specifications, to operation of the completed project — civil engineers are the men 
in responsible charge. Whether in the field or behind a desk, they hold decision- 
making positions in all types of engineered construction as well as all stages in the 
development of individual projects. This is why, from start to finish, civil engineers 
control the purchase and specification of construction equipment and materials. 


The best way to reach civil engineers— the surest way to influence their buying 
and specifying decisions—is to advertise in Crvi. ENGINEERING, the official publi- 
cation of The American Society of Civil Engineers. Its unique, authoritative edi- 
torial program assures more thorough readership by civil engineers than any other 
publication in its field. 


Because it captures the imagination and holds the interest of its readers, Crym 

AMERICAN ENGINEERING effectively presents your advertising to 41,000 men who recommend, 

SOCIETY OF specify and buy equipment, materials and services throughout the building and 
CIVIL construction industry. 


ENGINEERS 
Civil Engineers are educated to specify and buy! 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


The American Society of Civil Engineers * 33 West 39th Street, New.York 18, N.Y. 
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to be passed on to patients, file 
ecards of information on various 
products showing dosages, etc., 
transparencies to aid in diagnostic 
procedures. 

@ Sample mailings (Tyzine—for 
nasal congestion—is packaged in a 
box labeled with a “STOP” sign); 
and advertising in professional mag- 
azines. 

This is the kind of advertising we 
don’t especially like to look at, be- 
cause we have a layman’s horror 
of insides and instruments, but 
Pfizer’s is so well done. 

Sometimes the ad is simple and 
dramatic; in a symbolic representa- 
tion of head and chest appears a 
length of rope, knotted; the ad pro- 
motes Sterane, “to free the air- 
ways.” 

Sometimes the ad is more com- 
plex and heavily laden with such 
language as “The combination of 
a primary agent that exerts the ma- 
jor tuberculostatic action (list) 
with another agent that subserves 
the secondary function of prevent- 
ing the emergence of resistant or- 
ganisms (list) adds to antituber- 
culosis activity, subtracts from tox- 
icity, reduces or prevents emer- 
gence of resistant organisms—par- 
ticularly important in long-term 
therapy.” 


> Chemicals 


The Chemical Sales Div. has 
about 50 products to sell to about 
as many different industrial mar- 
kets. In some cases, the target is 
technical personnel, in others mar- 
keting people, and in about all 
cases the purchasing department. 
In addition, there’s an all-industry 
campaign directed to business man- 
agement. 

Purpose of this latter campaign is 
to get executives, when they think 
of “organic chemicals,” to think of 
Pfizer. These ads are in the form 
of “Pfizeriddles,” highly simplified 
representations of the shapes of 
cheeses, pails, lollipops. For ex- 
ample, copy in one (the cheese and 
pail ad) goes like this: 


1. How to make even-textured, smooth- 
melting process cheeses? 
The secret is in the emulsifier, and 
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“Pfizeriddles’’ . . a tremendous wallop 


cheese makers obtain excellent results 
when they emulsify with Pfizer Sodium 
Citrate. 


2. How to speed production of paint 
resins? 

Alkyd resin manufacturers find non- 
toxic Pfizer Fumaric Acid is easy to han- 
dle . . . and a small amount accelerates 
resin cooking. 


These ads, as you can see from 
the example nearby, have tremen- 
dous wallop and, while they don’t 
mean much that could be im- 
mediately useful to any one reader, 
they leave the impression that 
Pfizer is “in” organic chemicals. 

To the petroleum industry, Pfizer 
sells citric acid for use in sec- 
ondary oil recovery. Samples of this 
campaign include: 


1. A report on a test, including 
actual photos of filters through 
which lime has flowed for 2,000 sec- 
onds, showing how citric acid pre- 


vents iron precipitation. 


2. Comparison of the _ relative 
cloudiness of lime in two bottles, 
one (light) showing the results 
when citric acid is added, the other 
(dark) without citric acid. 


3. A cartoon sequence, in which 
a sick well (suffering from “a bad 
case of plugging at the interface”) 
is saved from the agony of frac- 
turing by the gentle application of 
citric acid. 

For blueprinters, Pfizer has oxa- 
lates. Each ad in the series to 


Treatment for a ‘‘sick’’ well 


formulator and user of blueprint 
compounds consists of a cartoon of 
a worker (on a bridge, in an auto- 
mobile, plant, etc.) complaining to 
his boss: “OK, wise guy, see if you 
can read these blueprints!” and this 
standard copy: 


Who can read blueprints with faint, 
fuzzy lines? You can eliminate this 
problem by preparing blueprint papers 
with Pfizer Oxalates. Their extreme 
purity assures a uniform photo-chemical 
reaction 
contrasted against a vivid blue back- 


. clean, sharp white lines 


ground. 


> Terramycin for Feed 


“We sell the need—you sell the 
feed” is the theme of the Ag- 
ricultural Sales Div.’s marketing 
policy. 

It should be explained that dozens 
of ingredients go into a bag of feed, 
and their identities are, of course, 
lost in the process. A farmer can- 
not buy a Terramycin feed supple- 
ment as such. So the strategy is to 
sell the feed manufacturer not only 
on the fact that the addition of 
Terramycin will improve his prod- 
uct and thus make it more salable, 
but also that Pfizer, by promoting 
the use of manufactured feed (as 
against the farmer’s feeding straight 
corn and grain to his livestock), will 
help increase the feed manufac- 
turer’s market. 

Two types of ad are used. 

One is in the “institutional man- 
ner.” One four-color ad in a month- 

Continued on page 154 
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Industrial Birst Award 
Publications for 
Editorial Achievement 
For the best in the Nineteenth Annual 
single article Editorial Competition 


published during the 
period ending Dec. 31,1956 


Conducted by 


mm) INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


. 


The time is here to lay the groundwork for winning one of the 
15 first place plaques awarded annually in INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING's editorial achievement competition for business publications. 
These plaques, plus the 30 certificates of merit which are awarded 
each year, represent one of the most dramatic ways in which busi- 
ness paper editors and publishers can demonstrate that their pub- 
lications are truly top-flight editorially. 


The 1958 competition, which covers material published during 
1957, is just getting under way. Entries will be accepted from Jan- 
uary 20 through March 16. So now is the time to begin preparing 
your entry. For full details on classification of entries and rules of 
the competition, write: 


Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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ly series describes the values of 
scientifically manufactured feed. 
“Science Comes to the Farm in a 
Feed Bag,” it says, and continues: 


It may look like the same kind of 
feed you could have bought ten years 
ago. 

It may carry the same familiar brand. 

It may even come in the same kind 
of bag. 

But few things have 
much—or brought so much change to 
American agriculture. 

For inside a bag of today’s scien- 
tifically blended feeds is the knowledge 
gained from years of fruitful research 

. at Agricultural Experiment Stations 
on proving 


changed so 


in laboratories 
farms. 

The carefully balanced vitamins, min- 
erals, antibiotics and other  health- 
and growth-promoting ingredients in to- 
day’s fine feeds help you produce more 
meat, milk and eggs . in less time 

. on less feed . . . and with less risk 
than even the scientists themselves—un- 
til recently—ever dreamed possible. 

By putting so many nutritional dis- 
coveries into practical form—and by 
making them available—the feed _in- 
dustry has helped American 
cut weeks off the time it takes to raise 
a broiler . months off the time it 
takes to make a market-weight hog, 
turkey, or beef steer has helped 
to raise egg production by a hundred 
eggs per hen, per year. 

As America’s progressive feed com- 
panies bring each new development of 
science to the farm in a feed bag, they 
bring to every livestock and poultry pro- 
ducer the ability to better, each year, 
his own best production record for the 
year before. 

And as a fast-growing nation looks 
to America’s poultry and livestock pro- 
ducers for still greater food production 
in the future, you can look to your 
feed man to bring you the benefits of 
future research that will help make it 
possible. 


farmers 


The other campaign is harder- 
selling, describing two new feeding 
ideas from Pfizer’s agricultural re- 
search team: Extra-Production 
Laying Feeds for hens and Condi- 
tioning Feeds for beef cattle, each 
containing Terramycin. One ad 
goes: 


About this time of year, many egg 
producers “’go out of business’ for sev- 
eral weeks. Last year’s flock has slowed 
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How to get more eggs on less feed 
the year round with new 


EXTRA-PRODUCTION 
LAYING FEEDS cosa 
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Terramycin 
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Hard sell on a new idea 


down or stopped laying. Pullets are not 
in production yet. 

But this year, you needn’t lose this 
income. With one of the new extra- 
production laying feeds containing 
Terramycin, you can get more eggs on 
less feed the year round by extending 
the laying period for older hens and 
bringing pullets into production sooner. 

Here are just two of hundreds of 
reports by flock-owners on the results 
obtained with these new feeds: 


And the reports follow. Then: 


With these new feeds, you can get up 
to a crate to a crate and a half of extra 
eggs every month from every 100 hens! 
—as many as two dozen more eggs 
from each 100 pounds of feed! Ask 
your feed dealer for an extra-production 
laying feed containing Terramycin in 
your favorite brand. 


Another ad in the series presents 
a table reporting on comparative 
tests with two groups of birds, one 
group fed with Terramycin, the 
other without. It shows the extra 
return with Terramycin in terms 
of dollars and cents. 

Still another contains an “Extra 
Egg Score Board,” showing actual 
production results reported by com- 
mercial poultrymen. 

There’s a dandy spread aimed at 
the beef market: “Now you can cut 
down losses from Shipping Fever 
with New 5-Day Conditioning Feeds 
containing Terramycin.” 

This is hard-sell copy. Subhead: 
“Thousands of feedlots throughout 
the country put these new feeds to 


the test and proved Terramycin on 
arrival prevents, controls early 
stages of shipping fever complex 

. . gets calves on feed faster.” 

Copy discusses results (“shipping 
fever losses were 80% less than 
with cattle on the same program 
without Terramycin”); explanation 
of “What are conditioning feeds?”, 
a section on “How to Use,” list of 
how they “cut costs 3 ways,” and 
some “Cattlemen Comments.” 

Some of the biggest, boldest ads 
you ever saw—spreads, 4, 8, 12 and 
16-page inserts—tell the story of 
Terramycin to the feed industry. 

One such ad gives a table which 
can be used by the feed manufac- 
turer in figuring the profit potential 
of Terramycin. 

Another insert is in the form of 
a full-size (folded over) feed bag. 
One side of it is reproduced nearby. 
Others, in other ways, are just as 
spectacular. 


» Roerig 


A division of Pfizer is J. B. Roerig 
& Co., whose advertising addresses 
physicians and druggists. 

The style, of course, is a far cry 
from the sock-’em hen-and-cattle 
campaign, but the dignified layouts 
contain some strong copy. 

“Disappointed with half measures 
in angina?” Copy answers: 


In pain. Anxious. Fearful. On the 
road to cardiac invalidism. These are 
the pathways of angina patients. For 
fear and pain are inexorably linked in 
the angina syndrome. 

For angina patients—perhaps_ the 
next one who enters your office—won’t 
you consider new Cartrax? This doubly 
effective therapy combines PETN (pen- 
taerythritol Tetranitrate) for lasting vas- 
odilation and Atarax for peace of mind. 
Thus Cartrax relieves not only the 
anginal pain but reduces the con- 
comitant anxiety. 


An ad on “Obron” is a beautiful 
piece of design (see nearby). One 
on “Atarax” uses art such as you 
might find in The Atlantic and copy 
in rhyme, starting: 


Denny Dent, D.D.S., whose charm 
and whose skill 
Have made him a popular fellow, 
Has attained great success, but his 
problem is still: 
What to do when the kids bite 
and bellow? 








PREGNANCY 
DEMANDS 
THEM. 
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Dosage: / 
3 capsules daily, / 
botties of 100. / 











A beautiful piece of design 


Then there’s a direct mail cam- 
paign on “Bonadoxin” which “stops 
morning sickness safely” built 
around the theme “1458 were blue 
at breakfast.” In a test of 1,458 pa- 
tients, Bonadoxin gave relief to 


96.6%. The motif, of course, is blue 
and “in the pink.” 

A campaign on “Antivert,” which 
answers the question, “Anything 
new for dizziness?” has some really 
dizzy artwork to illustrate (woops!) 


“up and down round and 
round.” 

And one on “Atarax” for 
pediatric troubles has gruesome pic- 
tures of kids with asthma, a boy 
that looks like a prototype for a 


juvenile delinquent, etc. 


various 


Six opinions . . This is all, in its 
various ways, strong advertising, 
yet never at the sacrifice of an in- 
stitutional feeling. 

We think Pfizer is a great com- 
pany. If we were a doctor or a vet- 
erinarian or petroleum engineer or 
a cattleman—or just an investor— 
we'd have a fine opinion of Pfizer 
as a company and of Pfizer prod- 
ucts. 

We—as_ advertising men—have 
just as fine an opinion of Pfizer as 
an advertiser. 


Cid 





CHAS. PFIZER & CO. INC. . . Five creative advertising managers 


Advertising at Chas. Pfizer & Co. is a 
five-way responsibility, with five advertis- 
ing managers, each operating independent- 
ly without any centralized control. 


George H. Weiler Jr. . . Pfizer's di- 
rector of public relations, Mr. Weiler is 
also responsible for corporate advertising 
— including the unusual annual report 
presentation which was singled out for 
applause by the Copy Chasers. A 1938 
Yale graduate, he has worked in sales, 
sales promotion, advertising and public re- 
lations, with time out for Navy service 
during World War II. Before joining Pfizer 
in 1954, he was employed by Swift, Sharp 
& Dohme, Lever Bros. and American Equip- 
ment Corp. 


Edward W. Whitney . . Advertising 
director of the Pfizer Laboratories Division, 
Mr. Whitney has had a variety of adver- 


\ 


George H. Weiler Jr. 


Edward W. Whitney 


tising and journalistic experience. After an 


early start as a writer, he 
moved into 
Ward and 


commercial photographer. 


newspaper 
advertising with Montgomery 


LaCross, then worked as a 
He moved back 
g and 


into advertising with Sterling Dr 


+ 


joined Pfizer in 1948 as the company’s first 
advertising manager, handling all indus- 
trial promotion until 1950 when the new 


ethical drug division was established. 


Mrs. Audrey Girard . . Born in Eng 
land, Mrs, Girard got an early start in ad 
vertising via her father’s advertising art 
and printing business. During the war, she 
assistant to U. S. 
Thrasher, wh 


was a special Army 

eae & 5 
of the preparation for the Eur 
After 
am Girard and came with | 
th Pfizer 


years and has been advertising manager 


General was in 


charge 


invasion. the war, she married 


America. She has been wi 


William H. Peters 


William H. Peters .. 4 


William Jewell llege and Col 


Edward C. Bergelt . . An outsiand 
N. Y., high school 


advertising 


ing athlete at Jamaica 


nd Colgate, Mr. Bergelt was 


manager of Willmark Research C 


fore joining Pfizer in 2. 
assistant advertising manager 
when he was named [ 

ing, 

now supervises 


campaigns. 


Edward C. Bergelt 
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of the basic 
materials and 
equipment 
used in 
chemical 
process 
industries” 


CEP reaches the man 


in responsible charge 
in the C.P.I. 


*From the report of a recent 
study made for Chemical 
Engineering Progress. For a 
copy of the complete report, 
contact your CEP 
representative or write to: 


@ Chemical 
Engineering 
Progress 


Published exclusively for Chemical Engineers 
by American Institute of Chemical Engineers 
25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





50% ANNIVERSARY—1958 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
In your advertising plans, include the 


May 1958 Anniversary Issue! 
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to the editor 





Says wrong use of ad research 
can lead to wasted ad dollars 


= If the basic reason for advertis- 
ing is communication, then an ad- 
vertisement is worth its salt only 
if it communicates an idea to the 
reader. 

A single advertisement or a 
whole advertising campaign should 
have a solid primary objective— 
this can be one of a hundred and 
one different goals. If the advertise- 
ment communicates its basic idea 
to the potential customer, this can 
be classified as an effective ad. Ad- 
vertising people, however, are con- 
stantly attempting to evaluate every 
advertisement in terms of general- 
ities such as inquiries, readership 
scores, impact ratings, etc. The ad- 
vertising agency is caught in a 
squeeze between trying to make ad- 
vertising accomplish a specific ob- 
jective and trying to satisfy the de- 
mands of big coupon returns, high 
readership ratings, etc. Present day 
advertising research is not even as 
accurate as the engineer who still 
judges temperature by touch—or 
the chemist who uses quantitative 
but ignores qualitative analysis. 

Today’s “advertising effectiveness” 
tools are falling into the hands of 
people who do not know how to 
use them. Publishers’ representa- 
tives are being armed with Starch 
and Readex ratings—and “proof of 
readership” studies. Advertisers and 
agencies are being bombarded by 
so-called scientific data which 
oftentimes conflict with their own 
well-considered ideas and judg- 
ments. And agency people are find- 
ing themselves hemmed in by the 
desire on the one hand to do a good, 
honest advertising job and on the 
other hand the need to satisfy the 
client’s yearnings for secondary 
satisfaction: big scores, big re- 
sponse, etc. 

Quantitative analysis of advertis- 
ing effectiveness is helpful, but it 
is just one part of the total picture. 
Until people recognize this, and 


use it correctly, there is a very real 
danger that a large percentage of 
the total advertising dollar will be 
wasted on artificial objectives. 
Perhaps this is a good thing. In 
our competitive business markets, 
companies which see their objec- 
tives clearly and direct their efforts 
constantly toward these objectives 
will succeed. Those who waver 
and expend their efforts fighting 
“the squeeze” of secondary satis- 
factions may very well find them- 
selves squeezed out of their mar- 
kets. 
T. BRENTON BULLOCK 
Vice-President and Creative Di- 
rector, Horton, Church & Goff, 
Providence, R. I. 
[See the report on readership re- 
ports beginning on page 53.—Ed.] 


Throws more light on Curtis 
Lighting agency change 


= Last night in INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
1nG, [Nov., 57, p. 200] I came across 
a news item under “agency changes” 
to the effect that the Charles Puffer 
Agency had acquired the Curtis 
Lighting account from Engel Ad- 
vertising Incorporated—the agency 
for Curtis Lighting for almost 12 
years. 

It is our understanding that the 
agency of previous record was 
Leonhardt-Howland Agency. We 
are the agency for Lighting Prod- 
ucts Inc. of Highland Park, Ill. We 
would appreciate your publishing a 
correction to the effect that the 
Curtis Lighting account was not ac- 
quired by Puffer from Engel Ad- 
vertising but from whomever you 
establish was the previous agency 
of record. 

I am sure that you want to keep 
the record straight. 

FRANK L, ENGEL 

President, Engel Advertising, 

Chicago 
[Mr. Engel is right. The Puffer 
agency succeeded Leonhardt-How- 
land, which had succeeded Engel 
Advertising.— Ed.] 

Continued on page 158 








Be 


Start Your Sale Here, Too 


Most of the sales to the $115 Billion Public Works 
market start like this — in an engineering office. 
No longer do streets and highways, water supply, 
sewage and wastes disposal, lighting and traffic 
control occupy separate “water tight” compartments 
controlled by narrow specialists. For example, a 
late PUBLIC WORKS’ readership survey showed 
74% of all water works superintendents reporting 
had other, related duties and interests. Another re- 
vealed that 27% of county engineers in larger 
counties have city responsibilities — for water, 





sewerage, refuse collection and disposal as well as 
highways. 

The old patterns are passing; more and more to- 
day’s planning and purchasing rest with the engi- 
neering and technical officials at the top rather than 
with purely operating heads. 

Only PUBLIC WORKS covers all of them, editori- 
ally and in circulation, with one engineering and 
technical magazine. It is with its readers that the 
majority of sales must start — city, county, and 
state. 


THE MAGAZINE 
Exclusive PUBLIC WORKS features are: 
Eastman Research Organization field-check- 
ing of contents with readers to assure most 
useful articles for them; 4-color process il- 
lustrations in major issues and articles; all 
of its editors are engineers; advance Market 
Surveys for advertisers on what is to be 
planned and purchased; top inquiry-produc- 
tion; proven readership among buyers of 
your products. Get new brochure on this 
today. 


THE MANUALS 


Three annual MANUALS and Catalog Files 
— The STREET AND HIGHWAY, The 
WATER WORKS and The SEWERAGE — 
serve all the major buying influences of each 
of these related areas of Public Works, with 
organized illustrated editorial contents and 
with advertisements. Catalog-type ads and 
inserts in these MANUALS are the effective, 
economical way to promote consideration of 
your products at buying time. Ask for new 
folders on them. 


PUBLIC 
WORKS 


Publications 


200 So. Broad St., Ridgewood, N.J. 
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Paap te Bl 


neering 
Assignments... 


Covered from Coast-to-Coast! 


Since 1938, we have been devoting 
our engineering experience and “nose for 
news” to the coverage of picture and 
story assignments. May we cover an as- 
signment for you and submit it subject 
to your acceptance? 


SICKLES 
Photo-Reporting SERVICE 


193 Maopl d Avenue * Mapl d, N. J. 

















If you wish to reach the 


coal trade use 





NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bidg. 


CHICAGO 
Menhettan Bldg. 


for over 73 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 








Ey DEALER 


ALONE provides this "Inter-Locked" 
Market in New England & Eastern N.Y. 
HEATING & PLUMBING 
AIR CONDITIONING & VENTILATING 
LP-GAS EQUIPMENT © APPLIANCES 
See SRDS or write Needham 92, Mass. 














When Chain Saw Peo- 
ple Seek Chain Saw In- 
formation They turn to 
Chain Saw Age. 


Portland 66, Oregon £o"Sim convoy 








If you use form letters in lots of 25 copies 
to 100,000, you'll want to see these clever, 
4-color, preprinted letter-sized forms that 
get ANY message off to : ying start; com- 
mand attention and re FREE cata- 
logue. Write to NATIONALCREATIVE SALES, 
1030 Leggett Ave., New York 55, N 











beeland-wood films, inc. 


productions — from research to 
release also complete film 
laboratory services. 


752 spring st. n.w. atlanta 8, ga. 
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Agrees with IM author— 
‘toss out the witch doctors’ 


= Congratulations are due Norton 
Weber for his fine article in your 
November issue [p. 54], “Are we 
marketing men . or witch doc- 
tors?” 

His common-sense prognosis is 
refreshing in exploding the atmos- 
phere of mystery that seems to cloak 
the modern-day marketing concept. 
The Institute owes its strength to the 
fact that it is not bogged down with 
tradition, and practices the art of 
“plain talk.” Thus, we are in full 
accord with Mr. Weber’s viewpoint. 

GEORGE E, PETERSON 

Executive Director, Institute of 

Consulting Marketing Engineers, 

Chicago. 


Right church, 

wrong pew 

= Thanks much for sending us an 
extra copy of the December issue 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING with our 
comments (along with those of nine 
other editors) on H. P. Bailey’s 
directions for getting industrial 
publicity articles accepted. [IM, 
Dec., ’57, p. 40] 

We were most interested in read- 
ing the many pertinent comments 
made by the other editors, but I 
was a bit chagrined to find that I 
had been listed as editor of another 
magazine. While it is true that both 
Plant Engineering and Power Engi- 
neering are published by the same 
no connection with 
the latter magazine. This is, of 
course, a small matter, but I would 
like to have you correct your rec- 


house, I have 


ords for any future use. 
Incidentally, we think the treat- 
ment of Mr. Bailey’s article and 
the handling of the comments were 
most expertly done. Please accept 
our congratulations. 
T. E. HANSON 
Editor, Plant Engineering, Bar- 
rington, Ill. 
[We'll accept your congratulations 
if yowll accept our apology—Ed.] 


Wants to use IM article 
for student guidance 


= We make available to high 
schools throughout the country a 
semi-monthly guidance service. An 
important part of this service con- 
sists of reprints of articles of career 
significance to high school students, 
and taken from trade, techincal, 
business and professional magazines. 
In reviewing the October, 1957, issue 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, we note an 
article that we would like to reprint 
to include in our service. The article 
is titled: “The adman’s stake in 
vocational education” [p. 216]. We 
would like your permission to re- 
print this article and make it avail- 
able to high school career counsel- 
ors for use by their students. 
Any consideration you can give this 
request will be appreciated. 
CORINNE FREDENBURG 
Editor, Chronicle Guidance Pub- 
lications, Moravia, N. Y. 
[Permission granted.—Kd. ] 


Wants to use IM articles 
in creative thinking program 


= May we have permission to re- 
print “How to get employes to read 
annual reports,” By Robert New- 
comb and Marg Sammons, which 
appears in your November issue 
{p. 101]? We would like to dis- 
tribute the reprint to some of our 
management people. 

May we also have your permis- 
sion to reprint Ernest W. Fair’s 
“Looking into successful decision- 
making,” which likewise appears in 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING for Novem- 
ber, 1957 [p. 52]? This article we 
believe would be helpful in our 
creative thinking program. 

R. J. SIMONDS 

Education & Training Dept., 

Aluminum Co. of America, Pitts- 

burgh 
[Permission granted.—Ed. ] 
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. EDITORIALLY 
. SPEAKING 


Increased Sales and Advertising Forecast 


Confidence in the business outlook for 1958 is ex- 
pressed by the hundreds of manufacturers selling to 
industry who have reported to the editors of IM on 
their marketing programs for the coming year. As the 
detailed tabulations of their replies published in this 
issue eloquently testify, these manufacturers see in- 
creased sales ahead, and are planning to support their 
field operations with larger advertising expenditures. 

Over half of all the manufacturers reporting expect 
an increase of 10% in sales, and almost exactly the 
same percentage will spend at least 10% more for ad- 
vertising and sales promotion activities. Since roughly 
30% more expect business to be at least as good this 
year as in 1957, it is evident that an overwhelming 
majority of leaders in the industrial machinery, equip- 
ment, materials and supply fields have confidence in 
the ability of their markets to consume as much or 
more of their products this year than heretofore. 

This confident attitude on the part of the manufac- 
turers is fully justified by reports of their sales and 
distribution organizations, which are in close daily 
touch with buyers in all industrial fields. Even though 
a note of pessimism has crept into the forecasts of some 
of the economists, this is more of a reflection of the 
stock market dip and the arrival of the Sputniks than 
the actual sales experience of typical companies. 

It is obvious that psychological considerations play 
an important role in creating the marketing climate, 
and that over-emphasis on negative factors may tend 
to obscure the many positive elements in the business 
picture. For example, much is made of the fact that 
prospective capital investment in plant and equipment 
in 1958 will be slightly below expenditures for this 
purpose in 1957. But even with this moderate decline, 
the total volume will be very large. There is ample 
room for substantial sales in practically all industrial 
fields, with certain areas promising even larger capital 
expenditures than has been the case heretofore. 

Another factor well worth considering is the effect 
on the manufacturer’s own organization induced by 
continued aggressive advertising and sales promotion. 
This is a definite contribution to confidence in the busi- 
ness situation as a whole and in the ability of the in- 
dividual company to get even more than its normal 
share of the available business. Salesmen and distribu- 
tors who know that they will continue to be backed 
by advertising designed to stimulate interest and re- 
sponse on the part of industrial buyers will approach 
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them with a firm belief in their ability to sell their 
products in normal volume. 

Some of the leading manufacturers selling through 
industrial distributors have been making studies of 
sales costs for the purpose of emphasizing the im- 
portance of turnover in assuring satisfactory net profits. 
There is a wide variation in the relation of sales of 
specific products to inventory, and it is evident from 
an analysis of some of the facts which have been un- 
covered that the road to success, as far as the distribu- 
tor is concerned, lies in promoting lines which have 
good acceptance among industrial buyers, and there- 
fore move out of stock and into consumption most 
rapidly. In this case, well-advertised is certainly half- 
sold. 

This year it will be more important than ever before 
to keep selling and distribution forces informed re- 
garding advertising and merchandising plans. The prod- 
ucts to be promoted, the markets to be developed, the 
sales appeals to be used and the basic ideas to be em- 
phasized should all be the common property of those 
to whom the day-to-day job of personal contact with 
buyers has been entrusted. Their detailed knowledge 
of what is being done to inform customers and pros- 
pects of the values represented by both new and im- 
proved products available for 1958 will be reflected 
in more intelligent and specialized selling. 

Industrial markets in 1958 will belong to manufac- 
turers with good products, good distribution and good 
advertising and sales promotion plans. 


Bas.) 


G. D. Crain, Jr., Publisher 








and more manufacturers selling these markets 
use |. H, than any other publication! 


Reach over 19,000 Operating Officials and Executives, Plant 
Superintendents and Shop Foremen, Production Managers, 
Plant Engineers, Metallurgists, Chemists, Combustion and Fuel 
Engineers, Heating Specialists and Heat Treaters through I. H. 
Industrial heating, as a market, is now in a period where 
industry is reappraising all manufacturing operations that 
involve the use of heat, with a view of immediate and exten- 
sive replacement by modern equipment... and I. H. reaches 
every man concerned with industrial heating operations. . 
100% coverage, regardless of classification. 

I. H. Produces Results . . . Because I. H. is the only publication 
editorially specializing in all the industrial heating processes 
and equipment needed in the manufacture, finishing, process- 
ing and heat treatment of metals and other products, adver- 
tisers have found that I. H. can and does move large and 
small equipment, accessories, materials and supplies 
economically in all classifications. 

On the right is a partial list of the products I. H. has success- 
fully sold. Write today for specific recommendations on how 
to sell your products most effectively through I. H. 





If you make these products 
sell them through 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


Industrial Furnaces of all kinds . . Heat 
Treating Furnaces .. . Forging Furnaces 
Melting Furnaces .... Draw Furnaces 
Billet Heating Furnaces . . . Normalizing 
Furnaces .... . Galvanizing Furnaces 
Socking Pits .... Annealing Furnaces 
Open Hearth Furnaces and Accessories 
Recuperators . . . . Galvanizing Kettles 
Rod Bakers . Dryers . Industrial Ovens 
Air Heaters . Dust Collectors . Ventilating 
Equipment . . . Spray Booths .. . Kilns 
Induction Heating . Burners . Pyrometers 

Industrial Thermometers 
Gauges and Meters Controllers 
Thermocouples . . . . Heat Exchangers 
Heat- and Corrosion-Resistant Alloys 
Retorts . Handling Devices . Conveyors 
Blast Gates . . Refractories . . Insulation 
Insulating Refractories ........ Fans 
Exhausters . . . Blowers . . . Boosters 
Carburizing Boxes ..... Melting Pots 
Salt Baths Immersion Heaters 
Quenching Machines . . . . Quenching 
Compounds . Heat Treating Compounds 
Fuels .... Fuel Pumps... . Strainers 





HEATING 


1400 UNION TRUST BLDG., PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 








THE GREAT 
“TOP MANAGEMENT” MYTH 


Do you know who can really buy your product? 


Some people in advertising (including quite a 
hatful of publishers) have created a mythical 
concept that makes industrial top-manage- 
ment men out to have direct buying authority 
that would require more arms than an octo- 
pus; more heads than Hydra. 


When it comes to industrial marketing, here’s 
the truth of the matter. 


“Top Management” must delegate responsi- 
bility—and if your product is used in produc- 
tion and maintenance engineering it must be 
bought by the “buy-it-and-get-things-done” 
men serving in that function. 











MAINTENANCE 
ENGINEERING 





Hose, packings, gaskets, etc. 

Hydraulic and pneumatic equipment 
Lubrication — equipment, lubricants 
Machine tools and accessories 
Materials-handling equipment 
Mechanical rubber goods 

Metals —steels, aluminum, brass 

Pipe, valves, fittings, steam specialties 
Power drive — mechanical and electrical 
Tools—cutting, hand, shop, carbides, etc. 


Welding and cutting equipment 


These industrial distributor sales engineers do 
not sell top administrative management men who 
are concerned primarily with management policy 
—administrative and financial problems, pension 
plans, insurance, plant locations, over-all op- 
erating considerations, etc. The products sold by 
these distributors are used almost exclusively in 
production and/or maintenance—the machines, 
tools, materials-handling equipment, electrical 
power and transmission equipment, lubricants, 
steam specialties, etc. 


The readers of MILL & Factory. .. the men the 
distributor sales engineers see to sell... are the 


Mill & Factory is the only publication edited 100% for the men 
known to be directly responsible for the methods, the equip- 
ment and the supplies used in production and maintenance. 


men concerned with production and mainte- 
nance engineering right out in the plant... the 


Mic & Factory can carry your sales message 
to these all-important influences because its 
Franchise-Paid circulation is built by 1,724 in- 
dustrial distributors’ sales engineers who search 
out and se// these same men products that are 
used in production and maintenance, like these: 


Abrasives —cloth, wheels, etc. 
Building maintenance equipment and supplies 
Components — fasteners, etc. 


Electrical equipment 








men who see that the work gets done; the men 
with the delegated responsibility for the specifi- 
cation and use of the machines and equipment 
they need to improve methods, cut costs. 


How this works out in real life is well illustrated by 
hundreds of case studies we’ve made of actual sales 
of products like yours to MILL & FACTORY 
readers. Ask your MILL & FACTORY representa- 
tive to show you some of these reports. You'll see 
why, if you sell machines, equipment, materials used 
in production or maintenance engineering, MILL & 
FACTORY is your best bet to get your sales story 
to the men who can say “Yes” and make it stick. 


Mills Factory 


serving production and maintenance engineering—the men, 
regardless of titie, industrial salesmen must see to sell 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


a Conover-Mast publication 





